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DON'T BE A CLAM. 

And now comes the report from Germany that a man has invented an 

ironing machine; a machine that will iron a shirt or a sheet; a pair of 

ts without breaking the buttons, or a pillow-sham without tearing the 
ace, and all without fire or heat of any kind. It is called “ cold ironing,” 
or ironing without heat, and the delighted but verdant German innocently 
éalculates on an immense sale of his new implements because he does 
away with the heat of the iron and the risk of scorching the article to be 
ironed. He forgets that the world is full o clams, especially in house- 
keeping, who shut themselves up in their shells whenever a new improve- 
ment in housekeeping comes along. 

With the many clams who run the housekeeping of the country, the cold 
ironing process is the really weak point of the German inventor. “ Iron 
without a hot iron! not if I know myself, and I think I do,” will be the ready 
response of the housekeeper clam. ‘‘ My mother and her mother and her 
mother’s mother all have ironed with hot irons ; they knew it was necessary to 
have a hot iron to make the clothes look real handsome, and, besides, what 
» does a man and a Dutchman know about housework anyway?” Thusdo 
the household clams answer, and they go on with the hot iron, sweltering 
through hot days and scorching delicate fabrics in all seasons, and the 
German inventor will realize by and by that he has missed his calling in 
trying to make woman's work easier. The housekeeper clams boss the 
housekeeping of the world, and they want to be let alone in ignorance and 
slavish drudgery. 

The repugnance of the average housekeeper to try new ideas is one of 
the gravest misfortunes of the times In all other departments of industry 
there is intelligent progress, but in the field of woman's labor there is 
scarcely the semblance of advancement. Asa rule they take offense at 
the suggestion that a new thing should be tried. They see it tried in the 
barn, in the fields, in the shops, on the highways and every place, in fact, 
but in the house, where the hardest labor is to be performed, but they shut 
up in their clam shells whenever it is proposed to lessen their toil. 
The inventor of the sewing machine and of the clothes wringer had a battle 
of years to get a footing in the household, and it was only when the shops 
andthe laundries had made those improvements a necessity that the 
aprons pad clams opened their shells and reluctantly accepted what they 
now could not dispense with. 

It is high time that the housekeeper clams should open their shells and 
learn how the world moves. They should try all things that give reasonable 
promise of lessening housekeeping labor, and hold fast to that which is 
good. Inthese days of telegraphs and telephones, of rapid transit and 
steam heat, of electric lights and gas stoves, it is remarkable that the 
questions of cooking, of washing, of ironing, of baking, of scrubbing, and 
many others are but little beyond where the clams of the last generation 
or of the last century, placed them. The sewing question has been solved, 
the clothes-wringing question has been solved, and other important 
domestic questions have been solved, and should not those admitted 
improvements teach sensible, practical women the necessity of progress ? 
Don't be a clam! 

Housekeepers should turn over a new leaf. If the German’s ironing 
machine comes along, try it; give it an honest trial. Never mind what 
kind of an iron it requires, see what it is worth; don’t fight it because it 
requires a cold iron or a luke-warm iron. It will cost little; it may save 
much, and every step taken in the improvement of the condition of the 
slaves of the kitchen will be a point gained for all time. Remember that it 
is the clam that stays in its shell and learns nothing about the progress of 
the world. When improvements are offered by a friend or by newspaper 
advertisements or by the irrepressible agent, even down to the lightning- 
rod man, listen to them and give them a trial even if it does go against all 
of the grandmother notions. Don’t be a clam / 
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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 
BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM, 


VII.—ROSALIND. 


“ But heavenly Rosalind!” 
“That 


Vou. OXXXVE 


BRYNTYSILIO, September, 1884, 


Kept, and shall keep me to the end her own! 
She was above it—but so would not sink 


My gaze to earth,” 


Dear Mr. Brownine,— 

In the note in which you thanked 
me with many kind words for send- 
ing you my letter upon Imogen, 
you said, “ And now you must give 
us Rosalind.” I would fain think 
you wrote this because of some not 
unpleasing remembrance of the way 
in which, to use Rosalind’s own 

hrase, “ T set her before your gh oe 

uman as she is,” in the 
our kindred studies, —yours as & 
dramatist, mine as an interpreter of 
the drama,—first drew us into the 
communion which has ripened into 
a lifelong friendship. For whom 
would I try, with more alacrity, to 
execute a task so difficult, yet so 
congenial, than for the poet whose 
Lucy Carlisle, whose Tres- 
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—Columbe’s Birthday, act ii, se. 1. 


ham, and, last not least, whose ex- — 
uisite Columbe are associated with 
the most pleasant recollections of . 
my artist life? 
With what sweet regret I look 
back to the time when, with other 


men, — Talfourd, Bulwer, = 


arston, Troughton, and the rest, - 
—you made common cause with — 
Mr. Macready in raising the drama 
~ - time to a ste = itr 
f the coun of Shakespeare! 
ae rons you all wrought _ 
this end! How warmly © 
pte your efforts seconded by the 
public! And yet I used the word 
“ regret,” beeteeet the sudden end 


which came to all oe : 


paced 0 Mr. 
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surest of success. It was an evil 
hour for my own art, and not less 
evil, I venture to think,*for the 
literature of the drama. But for 
this, we might have looked to you 
for that fuller development of your 
dramatic genius, which I can well 
believe you did not care to put 
forth, when you were no longer 
sure of a combination of trained 
actors and actresses to understand, 
and to make others understand, 
the characters you had drawn. 
Grateful as I am for what you 
have given to the world in many 
wa A have always felt how great 
a loss the s has suffered from 
, the diversion into other channels 
of that creative dramatic power 
which you, of all our contemporaries, 
seem to me pre-eminently to possess. 
You may remember saying at a 
easual meeting in Hyde Park, when 
I was expressing my love and ad- 
miration for Pompilia,—“Ah, if I 
could have had you for Pompilia, 
I would have made the story into 
adrama.” Your words made me 
very happy. How gladly would I 
have done my best to illustrate a 
character so finely conceived ! 
“And now you must give us 
Rosalind.” Your words lie before 
me as I take up your letter again, 
after a long interval of suffering, 
which, for nearly two years, has 
made my writing, and even contin- 
uous thought, impossible. They 
are my encouragement to throw 
myself again into that world, so 
ideal yet so real, in which, with 
Rosalind, it was so long my de- 
light to sojourn, and to endeay- 
our to put before you something 
of what was in my heart and my 
imagination when I essayed to 
clo her with .life. Ah me! 
what will it be to me to enter again 
into,,that delicious dreamland out 
‘of the life in death in which, for 
go long, I have been “doomed to 


go in company with pain”! 


[Oct 


I need not tell you, t as you 
are, that a young girl, as I was 
when first you saw my Rosalind, 
could not possibly enter into her 
rich composite nature in such a 
way as to do full justice to it. This 
is no more possible than it would 
have been for Shakespeare to have 
written, before the maturity of 
manhood, a play so full of gentle 
wisdom, so catholic in its humanity, 
so subtle in the delineation, so 
abounding in nicely balanced con- 
trasts, of character, so full of happy 
heart, so sweetly rounded into a 
harmonious close, as “As You Like 
It.” His mind had assuredly worked 
its way through the conflicts and 
perplexities of life, within as well 
as without, and had settled into 
harmony with. itself, before this 
play was written. 

n my girlhood’s studies of Shake- 
speare this play had formed no 
part Pathos, heroism, trial, suf- 
fering —in these my imagination 
revelled, and my favourites were 
the heroines who were put most 
sorely to the proof. Juliet, Des- 
demona, Cordelia, Imogen, I had 
brooded over until they had be- 
come, as it were, part of my life; 
and, as you will remember, in the 
more modern plays, in which I per- 
formed the prominent parts, the 

thetic or tragic element almost 
invariably predominated. When, 
therefore, I was told by Mr. Mac- 
ready that I was to act Rosalind 
for my benefit at the end of a 
season, I was terrified. I did not 
know the words, nor had I ever 
seen the play perfomed, but I had 
heard enough of what Mrs. Jordan 
and others had done with the char- 
acter, to add fresh alarm to my 
misgivings. Mr. Macready, how- 
ever, was not to be gainsaid; so I 
took up my Shakes , deter- 
mined to make the ey? what 
had then to me all the aspect of a 
somewhat irksome task. course 
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I had not time to give to the entire 
lay the study it requires, if Rosa- 
find is to be rightly understood. 
The night of performance came. 
Partly because the audience were 
indulgent to me in everything I did, 
partly, I suppose, because it was 
my benefit night, the ormance 
was received with enthusiasm. I 
went home happy, and thinkin 
how much less dithicult my task h 
been than I had imagined. But 
there a rude awakening awaited 
me. I was told that I had been 
merely playing, not acting, not im- 
personating a great character. I 
had not, it seemed to my friends, 
made out what were traditionally 
known as the great points in the 
character. True, I had gained the 


applause of the audience, but this 
was to be deemed as nothing. Taken 
in the mass, they were as ignorant 
as I was, perhaps more so, as pro- 
my even in my hasty study, I 


had become better acquainted with 
the play than most of them. It 
was very necessary, I have no 
doubt, and wholesome for me, to 
be told this. But oh, what a 
pained and wounded heart I took 
with me that night to my pillow! 
I had thought that upon the whole 
I had not been so very bad,—that 
I had been true at a to Shake- 
re in m ne conception, 
though, ali = I acted, : Felt I 
not anything like the 
full sinicane of the words I was 
uttering. i of the poet’s 
purpose I no doubt had, for I do 
not think I ever altered the main 
outlines of my first conception; 
but of the infinite development of 
which it was capable I had then 
no idea. Nor, indeed, was it 
sible I should. It was only when 
I came to study the character 
minutely, and to act it frequently, 
that this was revealed to me. 
As I recall the incidents of this 
first performance, I am reminded 


VIL.—Rosalind.' 


how little the public knew of the 
disadvan under which one 
used sometimes in those days to be © 


called upon to play important parts; 


To an artist with a conscience, and ~~ 
a reputation to lose, this wasa@-  _* 


serious affair. In much the same 


hurried way I was originally called — a 
upon to act Lady Macbeth, and this 


before the Dublin audience, which, 
I had been told, was then in many 
respects more critical than that 

London. After the close of the 


Drury Lane season, in June, T> 


acted a few nights in Dublin with 
Mr. Macready. Macbeth was one 
of his chief parts, and to oblige the 
manager, Mr. Calcraft, I had pro- 
mised to attempt Lady Macbeth; 


but in the busy work of each day, ~ 


up to the close of the London sea- 
son, I had had no time to give the 
character any real thought or pre- 
paration. Indeed the shail I felt 
at the idea of presuming to go upon 
the stage in such a character, made 
me = off grappling with it to 
the last possible moment. The 
mere learning of the words took 
no time. Shakes "3 seem to 


fall into the mind intuitively, and’. 


to live there forever. 
ready at ourone rehearsal taught 
me the business of the scene, and 
I confided to him the absolute ter- 
ror I was in as the time of per- 
formance drew near. He kindly 
encouraged me, and said, from 
what he had seen during the re- 


hearsal, he was sure Ishould gefon ._— 


very well. At night, when it was 
all over, he sent to my dressi 
room to invite me to take the 

of the audience along with him, 
But by this time the poor 
ened “Lady” has changed her 
sleep-walking dress with the ex- 
tremest haste, and driven away 
home. I was rather scolded for 
this the next Gay by Mr. Macready, 
for he said he 


told me to re- 
main, feeling assured the audience 


* + “wa 
t- _ 
3 








would wish to see me. But this I 
had quite — thinking only 
of the joy of having achieved my 
fearful task, and desirous of run- 
ning away from and forgetting it 
as quickly as possible. 

r have no remembrance of what 
the critics said. But Mr. Macready 
told me that my banquet and slee 
walking scenes were the best. In 
the latter, he said, I gave the idea 
of sleep, disturbed by fearful 
dreams, but still sleep. It was to 
be seen even in my walk, which 
was heavy and unelastic, marking 
the distinction—too often over- 
looked—between the muffled voice 
and seeming-mechanical motion of 
the somnambulist, and the wander- 
ing mind and quick fitful gestures 
of a maniac, whose very violence 
would wake her from the deepest 
sleep,—a criticism I never forgot, 
always endeavouring afterwards to 
work upon the same principle, 
which had come to me then by 
instinct. Another remark of his 
Iremember. Of the sleep-walking 
seene, he said: “Oh, my child, 
where did you get that sigh? 
What can you know of such misery 
as that sigh speaks of?’ He also 
told me that my first scene was 
very promising, especially the solil- 
oquy, also my reception of Dun- 
ean, but that my after-scenes with 
him were very tame. I had alto- 
ga failed in “ chastising with 

yalour of my tongue.” 

The only criticism I remember, 
besides Mr. Macready’s, on this my 
first on, was that of a most 
highly cultivated and dear lady 
friend, who said to me a day or 
two afterwards: “My dear, I will 
never see you again in that charac- 
ter. I felt horror-stricken. Lear 
says of Cordelia, ‘So young and so 
untrue!’ I should say of your 
Lady Macbeth, ‘So young and yet 
so wicked !”” 

_» Her antipathy was equalled by 


i 
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my own. To the last night of my 
performing the character I retained 
my dread of it; so much so, that 
when I was obliged to act it in 
the course of my engagements (as 
others did not seem to dislike see- 
ing me in it so much as I did the 
acting it), 1 invariably took this 
play first, so as not to have it hang. 
Ing over my head, and thus cleared 
my mind for my greater favourites, 
Not that, in the end, I disliked the 
character so much as a whole. I 
had no misgivings after reaching 
the third act, but the first two 
always filled me with a shrinking 
horror. I could not but admire the 
stern grandeur of the indomitable 
will which could unite itself with 
“fate and metaphysical aid” to 
= the crown upon her husband’s 

row. Something, it seemed to 
me, was also to be said in extenua-~ 
tion of Lady Macbeth’s readiness 
to fall into his design, and to 
him on to catch that crown “the 
nearest way.” If we throw our 
minds into the circumstances of the 
time, we can understand, though 
we may not sympathise with the 
wife who would adventure so much 
for so great a prize. Deeds of 
violence were common; succession 
in the direct lime was often dis- 
turbed by the doctrine that “ might 
was right”; the moral sense was 
not over nice, when a great stake 
was to be played for. Retribution 
might come or it might not; the: 
triumph for the moment was — 
thing, and what we should call, 
and rightly call, murder, often 
passed in common estimation for 
an act of valour. Lady Macbeth 
had been brought up amid such 
scenes, and one murder more 
seemed little to her. But she did 
not know what it was to be per- 
sonally implicated in one, nor fore- 
see the Nemesis that would pursue 
her waking, and fill her 
with visions of the old man’s blood 
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slowly trickling down before her 
eyes. Think, too, of her agony of 
anxiety, on the morning the 
murder, lest hér husband in his 
wild ravings should betray himself; 
and of the torture she endured 
while, no less to her amazement 
than her horror, he recites to Mal- 
colm and Donalbain, with fearful 
minuteness of oes gad found 
Duncan lying an in 
his Toate’ he had faced that 
sight without blenching, when it 
was essential to replace the daggers, 
and even to “smear the sleepy 
grooms with blood;” but to have 
it thus vividly brought again be- 
fore her was too great a strain 
upon her nerves. No wonder that 
she faints. It was not Macbeth 
alone, as we soon see, whose sleep 
was haunted by the affliction of 
terrible dreams. She says nothing 


of them, for hers was the braver, 
more self-centred nature of the 
two; but I always felt an involun- 


shudder creep over me when 
he, before the banquet scene, men- 
tions them as afflicting himself. 
He has no thought of what she, 
too, is suffering; but that a change 
has come over her by this time is 
very clearly indicated by her words 
at the beginning of the same scene 
(act iii. se. 2) :-— 

“ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without con- 

tent: 
Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful 

joy,”— 
words which must never be lost 
sight of by the actress, pointing, as 
they do, to the beginning of that 
mental unrest brought on by the 
recurrence of images and thoughts 
which will not “die with them 
they think on,” and which culmi- 
nates in the “slumbery agitation” 
of such troubled nights as we have 
a 0g of in the sleep-walking 
scene, followed quickly by her death. 


I -ncted: Lady Macbeth for the 


second time res Mr. Macready’s: 
management at Beier Lane, and — 
then a 
by the sudden illness of Mrs. War- ~ 
ner, the Lady Macbeth of the the- 
atre. Not long afterwards I had 


to take this character, among others - 


selected for a series of performances 
in Paris. This and Ophelia I had 
consented to play, to oblige Mr. 
Mitchell of Bond Street whose 
enterprise it was, upon the under- 
standing that I was to act in other 
plays, which I selected, more con- © 
genial to myself. When I made - 
my engagement with Mr. Mitchell, 
r. 


Macready was in America. On 3 


his return my plays were put aside, 
and others of his own substituted. 
Mr. Mitchell came to me in 
distress; and had I not felt for 


him, and given in to his n ity, 
his whole scheme would mag 


lapsed, and all the labour and ex-°  ~ 


he had incurred would have 

n thrown away. 
Juliet I had only the opportun- 
ity of acting once, and that was on 
the last night. “ Romeoand Juliet ” 


had been, with other plays, cut out | 


of the list by Mr. Macready; but 
Mr. Mitchell took it for his benefit, 
telling me that I should at least 
have a chance of acting one char- 
acter of my own selecting. That 
was a happy night for me, for the 
audience went with me enthusiasti- 
cally throughout the performance, 
The success, indeed, was so great, — 
that Mr. Mitchell was most anxious 
that I should renew my engage- 
ment without Mr. Macready; but 
he could not get the use of the 
theatre for a longer period. I was 
told at the time that this was 
because the P iguee actors had — 
a ed to the authorities to pre- 
a the English performances 
being prolonged—a piece of jeal- 
ousy so unworthy, that I found it 
hard to believe it. 





upon an emergency caused | 


404 


Upon the whole as things turned 
out, I had no great reason to regret 
the altered programme. It was a 
delight to play to audiences so re- 
fined and sympathetic, and to learn, 
from the criticisms of such men as 
Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
Edouard Thierry, and Jules Janin, 
that I had carried them along with 
me in my treatment of characters 
so varied. I remember well how 
strange it seemed to them that the 
same actress should play Juliet, 
Ophelia, and Lady Macbeth—im- 
pressing each, as they were indul- 
gent enough to say, with such dis- 
tinct and marked characteristics, 
as made them forget the actress in 
the woman she represented. 

In what they said and wrote I 
had some compensation for the 
chagrin of being deprived by Mr. 
Macready of the opportunity of 

mating before a Parisian au- 
ience the characters which were 
considered more peculiarly my own. 
Mr. Macready was a great actor, 
and a distinguished man in many 
ways; but you will, I daresay, re- 
member that he would never, if he 
could help it, allow any one to 
stand upon the same level with 
himself. I read once in ‘ Punch,’ 
that they sup Mr. Macready 
thought Miss Helen Faucit had a 
very handsome back, for, when on 
the stage with her, he always man- 
that the audience should see 

it and little else. But I must say 
that I was never so conscious of 
this unfairness with him, as with 
his very inadequate successor Mr. 
Phelps, who always took his stand 
about two feet behind you, so that 
no face should be seen, and no 
voice be distinctly heard, by the 
audience, but his own. I remem- 
ber finding this particularly un- 
a on the night I played 
y Macbeth at one of the per- 
formances in honour of the Prin- 


__ cesses Royal’s marriage. These per- 
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formances were given at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
soon afterwards burnt down. The 
ang was the largest in London, 
and fully one-third of it was oc- 
cupied by the proscenium. I was 
then, as was my habit after my 
marriage, acting very rarely, and 
at long intervals. Shen want of 
practice, therefore, I was not so 
sure of the carrying power of my 
voice, especially in a theatre of 
such unusual size. At one of the 
rehearsals, kind Sir Julius Bene- 
dict warned me against speaking 
further back than the proscenium, 
He said no voice, however power- 
ful, could be heard behind it, and 
that the singers invariably planted 
themselves well in front. f men- 
tioned this to Mr. Phelps, who was 
the Macbeth, and he seemed to 
agree to act upon the suggestion. 
But at night, from his first entry, 
he took up a position far behind 
me, and kept it, wherever possible, 
throughout all my scenes with 
him. In my subsequent experi- 
ence with him, I found this was 
his invariable practice; and, in- 
deed, he was the only really un- 
kind and unfair actor I ever met. 
with. Tricks of this sort are as 
foolish as they are ungenerous, and 
could never enter the mind of 
those who desire to be real artists. 
When actors have told me, as they 
often have, that I was always so 
fair to act with, I could only ex- 
press my surprise; for how can 
one hope to represent characters 
truly upon the stage unless mind 
is acting upon mind, and face 
meeting face, so that the words 
appear to flow in answer to the 
thoughts one sees depicted there? 
Forgive these gossiping details, 
and return with me to “As You Like 
It.’ When I resolved to make a 
thorough study of the play, I little 
thought how lose, yet how fasci- 
nating a task I had imposed upon 





myself. With every fresh — 
new points of interest and of charm 
revealed themselves to me; while, 
as for Rosalind, “she drew me on 
to love her” with a warmth of 
feeling which can only be under- 
stood by the artist who has found 
in the heroine she impersonates 
that “something never to be wholl 

known,” those suggestions of high 
qualities answerable to all the con- 
tingencies or trials of circumstance, 
by which we are captivated in real 
life, and which it is her aim and 
her triumph to bring home to the 
hearts and imaginations of her 
audience as they have come home 
toherown. Often as I have played 
Rosalind since, I have never done 
so without a fresh study of the 
play, nor without finding in it 
something that had escaped me 
before. ft was ever, therefore, a 
fresh delight to bring out as best 
I could in action what had thus 


flashed upon me in my hours of | 


meditation, and to try to make 
this exquisite creature as dear and 
fascinating to my audience as she 
had become to myself. In the 
very acting I learned much; for if 
on the stage you leave your mind 
open to what is going on around 
you, even an unskilful actor by 
your side—and I need not say how 
much more a gifted one—may, by 
a gesture or an intonation, open up 
something fresh to your imagina- 
tion. So it was I came to love 


Rosalind with my whole heart; 
and well did she repay me, for I 
have often thought that in imper- 
sonating her I was able to give full 


expression to what was t in 
myself as well as in my art. 

It was surely a strange perver- 
sion which assigned Rosalind, as 
at one time it had assigned Portia, 
to actresses whose strength lay 
only in comedy. Even the joyous, 
buoyant side of her nature could 
hardly have justice done to it in 


their hands; for that is so inextri- -— 
cably mingled with deep womanly ~~ 
tenderness, with an active intellect -- ~ 
disciplined by fine culture,.as well- = 
as tempered by a certain native 


distinction, that a mere comedian 
could not give the true tone and 
colouring even to her playfulness 
and her wit. Those forest scenes 
between Orlando and herself are 
not, as a comedy actress would be 
apt to make them, merely pleasant 
fooling. At the core of all that 
Rosalind says and does, lies a pas- ~ 
sionate love as pure and all-absorb- 
ing as ever swayed a woman's 
heart. Surely it was the finest » 
and boldest of all devices, one on 


which only a Shakespeare could - oa 


have ventured, to put his heroine 
into such a position that she could, 
without revealing her own secret, 
probe the heart of her lover to the 
very bottom, and so assure herself 
that the love which her 
own being was as completely the 
master of his. Neither cu an 
but Shakespeare have so prs 
out this daring design, that the 
woman, thus rarely placed for™ 
tifying the impulses of her own 
Catt, and testing the sincerity of 
her lover’s, should come triumph- 
antly out of the ordeal, charming 
us, during the time of probation, — 
by wit, by fancy, by her pretty wo- 
manly waywardness playing like 
summer lightning over her throb- 
bing tenderness of heart, and never 
in the gayest sallies of her happiest 
moods losing one grain of our re- 
spect. No one can study this play — 
without seeing that, through the 
ise of the brilliant-witted boy, 
entire meant the charm of 
the high-hearted woman, strong, 
tender, delicate, to make itself felt. 
Hence it is that Orlando finds 
spell which “heavenly Rosalind” 
had thrown around him, drawn 
hourly closer and closer, he knows 
not how, while at the same time — 


- 
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he has himself been winning his “Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw 
Way more and more into his mis- ___ of might,— 
tress’s heart. Thus, when at last Who ever loved, that loved not at 
Rosalind doffs her doublet and hose,  _*"8t sight? 
and appears arrayed for her bridal, And this, too, the Phebe who but 
there seems nothing strange or un- a few minutes before had smiled 
meet in this somewhat sudden con- with scorn at her suitor’s warning— 
summation of what has in truth ° “TF ever (as that ever may be near 
been a lengthened wooing. The You aa in some fresh cheek Me 
actress will, in my opinion, fail power of fancy, 
‘signally in her task, who shall not Then shall you know the wounds in- 
suggest all this, and who shall not visible i 
leave upon her audience the im- That love’s keen arrows make. 
pression that, when Rosalind re — Love at first sight, like that of 
sumes her state at her father’s Juliet and Romeo, is the love of 
court, she will bring into it as Rosalind and Orlando, of Celia 
much grace and dignity, as by her and Oliver, and of Phebe herself 
bright spirits she had brought of for Ganymede. The two latter 
sunshine and cheerfulness into pairs of lovers are perhaps but of . 
the shades of the forest of little account; but is not the might 
Arden. of Marlow’s saw as fully exempli- 

To me, “As You LikeIt” seemsto fied in Rosalind and Orlando as in 
be essentially as much a love-poem the lovers of Verona? 
as “Romeo and Juliet,” with this Happily for them, and for us, 
difference—that it deals with there were no ancestral feuds, no 
happy love, while the Veronese unsympathetic parents, to step in 
story deals with love crossed by and place a bar upon their affec- 
misadventure and crowned with tions. Whether or not Shake- 
death. It is as full of imagina- speare believed his own words (“A 
tion, of the glad rapture of the Midsummer Night’s Dream,” act i. 
tender passion, of its impulsive- sc. 1)—‘ The course of true love 
ness, its generosity, its pathos. never did run smooth,’ who ma 
No “ hearse-like airs,” indeed,come tell? I venture to think he no 
wailing by, as in the tale of those more held this creed than he did 
“star-crossed lovers,” to warn us many of what are called his opin- 
of their too early tragic “over- ions, which, although most apt in 
throw.” All is blended intoa rich the mouths of his characters, were 
harmonious music, which makes never meant to be taken as uni- 
the heart throb, but never makes versally true. What, for example, 
it ache. Still the love is not less can be more absurd than the too 
deep, less capable of proving itself common habit of quoting, as if it 
strong as death; neither are the expressed Shakespeare’s personal 
natures of Orlando and Rosalind conviction, the phrase, “ What's in 
less touched to all the fine issues aname?” No man, we may be 
of that passion than those of sure, better understood how very 
“ Juliet and her Romeo.” much there is in a name. As 

Is not love, indeed, the pivot on Juliet uses it, the phrase is apt 
which the action of the play turns and true. In the rapture of her 
—love, too, at first sight? Does love, it was nothing to her that 
it not seem that the text the Romeo bore the name of the 
meant to illustrate was that which enemy of her house. What were 
he puts into Phebe’s mouth— ancestral feuds to her, who saw in 











him “the god of her idolatry”? 
“His gracious self” was her all 
in all. What, then, was in his 
name? But the phrase is not onl 
meaningless, but false} when cited, 
as it too often is, without regard 
to person, place, or circumstance. 
In any case, Shakespeare has given 
us in this play a supreme instance 
in disproof of ‘Lysander’s sad 
axiom. The love in it does run 
smooth all through, with no more 
check or difficulty than serves to 
rove how genuine it is, and to 
ring two “true minds” into that 
perfect unison which is the only 
right prelude to marriage. Cir- 
cumstances, sad enough in them- 
selves, have left both the lovers 
untrammelled by the ties of kin- 
dred. Orlando’s father is dead. 
His elder brother defrauds him of 
his fortune, stints him of the train- 
ing due to his rank, and hates 
him. Rosalind’s father has been 
deposed from his dukedom while 
she was yet in early girlhood, and 
she has not known him for years. 
She owes no allegiance to her 
uncle, at whose court she has been 
detained. The wills of both lovers 
are thus entirely free, and, by the 
time that each has found out what 
is in the other’s heart, the turn of 
events makes everything smooth 
for their marriage, after the inter- 
mediate period of probation, which 
is in itself happiness as nearly per- 
fect as heart could desire. 

With what skill does Shake- 
speare at the outset of the play 
engage our interest for Orlando! 
In vain his elder brother has tried 
to crush in him, by neglect, and 
by “keeping him rustically at 
home” without the liberal culture 
of a gentleman, the natural nobility 
of his disposition. His father had 


left him “but a r thousand 
crowns.” Good old Sir Rowland 
was no doubt fettered by the u 


that makes elder sons ‘rich at the 





cost of the younger; but he had 
charged Oliver “on his bl 

to breed Orlando well, feeling con- 
fident that this training only was 
wanted to enable him to carve out 
fortune for himself. How had 
Oliver obeyed the charge? “You 
have trained me,” Orlando tells 
him, “like a peasant, obscuring 
and hiding from me all gentleman- 
like qualities.” But as he has 
grown into manhood, this state of 
things has became intolerable :— ° 


“The spirit of my father grows 
strong in me, and I will no longer 
endure’ it: therefore, allow me such 
exercises as may become a gentleman, 
or give me the poor allottery m 
father left me by testament; with 
that I will go buy my fortunes.” 


Why did Oliver treat him thus? 
Why was it that, as he says, “ he 
hates nothing more than he, and 
yet he knows not why”? Was it 
that Orlando had been his father’s 
favorite, as indeed he seems to 


have inherited the virtues of that _ 


good man? “O my sweet mas- 
ter!” says old Adam (act ii, 


sc. 3)— 
“O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland! 
Why are you virtuous? Why do 
people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, rtrong, 
and valiant ? 
Your virtues, gentle 


master, 
Are sanctified and ‘holy traitors to you.” 


No lack of “inland nurture” 
was able to spoil a nature so man- 
ly, in which the best instincts 
of “race” were ount. We 
picture him handsome, courteous, 
modest, gallant, with the fresh 
cheek and the frank cordial eyes 
that speak of health, of active 
habits and a genial nature such. 
as wins men’s hearts. 
Oliver is forced to admit that his 
efforts to spoil him have complete- 
ly failed. 





Even . 


“He’s gentle; never 
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schooled, and yet learned; full of 
noble device; of all sorts enchant- 
ingly beloved; and, indeed, so 
much in the heart of the world, 
and especially of my own people, 
who best know him, that I am 
altogether misprised.” 

But of what avail is this? Or- 
lando has no career before him; 
all his powers are lying unused. 
He is in the saddest of all plights 
—that of a poor gentleman, full 
of noble aspirations, and without a 
chance of proving that he is not of 
the common herd. What wonder, 
then that we see him dejected and 
out of heart, or that his words 
should vibrate with feeling when 
he entreats Celia and Rosalind to 
forgive him for not yielding to their 
entreaty that he will not risk his 
life by wrestling with Charles, 
“the bony prizer of the humorous 
Duke”?— 


“T beseech you, punish me not with 
_ hard thoughts; wherein I con- 
me much guilty, to deny so fair 
and excellent ladies anything. But 
let your fair eyes and gentle wishes 
with me to my trial: wherein if 
be foiled, there is but one shammed 
that was never gracious ; if killed, but 
one dead that is willing to be so! I 
shall do my friends no wrong, for I 
have none to lament me; the world 
no injury, for in it I have nothing; 
only in the world I fill up a place, 
which may be better supplied when I 
have made it empty.” 


Such words in the mouth of one so 
young, so obviously at all points a 
gentleman, could not fail to touch a 

tlewoman’s heart; and in Rosa- 
. lind’s case they were all the more 
likely to do this, because in her 
own fortunes and her own mood 
at the moment there was much to 
in her a sympathetic feeling. 

The world; had not gone well wi 
her either. When her father was 
deposed she was a girl, little likely, 


haps, to appreciate the change 
ore a princess of the reigning 
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and a princess of the dethroned 
house. She and her cousin Celia, 
the daughter of the man who dis- 


ey am her father of his throne, 
been “ever from their cradles 
bred together,” and her superior 
charm and force of character had 
so won upon the affections of her 
cousin, that, as Shakespeare is at 
pains to tell us, through the mouth 
of Charles the Wrestler (act i. se, 
1), when Rosalind’s father was 
banished—*“ Celia would have fol- 
lowed her exile, or have died to 
stay behind her.” The usurping 
Duke, whose only child Celia was, 
would not let Rosalind go with her 
father, for fear of the effect upon 
his daughter. “We stay’d her,” 
as he says to Celia, “ for your sake; 
else had she with her father ranged 
along.” But the beauty and gentle 
beauty of Rosalind, as the years 
went on, made her dear to the 
people who probably had by this 
time found out that they had made 
a bad exchange in the “ humorous 
Duke” for the amiable and accom- 
plished ruler whom he had sup- 
planted,—just as the retainers of 
Oliver had found that not in him, 
but in his youngest brother, “the 
memory of old Sir Rowland” was 

rpetuated. Celia’s father, hold- 
ing his place by an uncertain ten- 
ure, and therefore jealous of one 
who must be ever painfully remind- 
ing him of his usurpation, did not 
fail to observe this feeling among 
his subjects. It was dangerous to 
let it grow to ahead; and so we 
see that, before the play opens, the. 
thought had been present to his 
mind that Rosalind must stay no 
longer at his court. As he tells 
his daughter.— 


“ Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people; and they pity her,” 


To a mind like his, full of misgiv- 


ing as to his own position, the a 
observation of this fact must have ~ 
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been an hourly torment. But the 
old difficulty, the affection between 
Rosalind and his child, was by 
this time increased rather than 
diminished. ‘“ Never two ladies 
loved as they do,” says Charles; 
“Their loves,’ says Le Beau, “are 
dearer than the natural love of 
sisters,” —both speaking the com- 
mon voice of the people. And how 
united were their lives, we learn 
from Celia herself— 
“We still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, ate 
together ; 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s 
swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


But her father’s feeling of distrust 
had of late been growing into one 
of antipathy. Le Beau, a shrewd 
observer in spite of all his courtier 
manner, and with a good heart, 
which the selfish habits of a court 
life have not wholly spoiled, sees 
pretty clearly the fate that’ is 

anging over Rosalind :— 


“Of late this duke 
Hath ta’en displeasure ’gainst his gentle 
niece, 
Grounded upon no other argument 
But that the people praise her for her 
virtues, 
And pity her for her good father’s sake ; 
And, on my life, his malice ’gainst the 


lad 
Will soddeniy break forth.” 


What the courtly Le Beau had so 
ew seen.to be the state of the 

uke’s mind was not likely to have 
escaped Rosalind’s quick sensitive 
nature. She feels the cloud of her 
uncle’s displeasure hanging over her, 
and ready to burst at any moment. 
She will not pain Celia with her 
forebodings, who is so far from 
surmising the truth, that the first 
lines she speaks are a gentle re- 
proach to Rosalind for her want of 
gaiety ; to which Rosalind replies, 
“T show more mirth than t am 
mistress of; and would you yet I 


VII.—Rosalind. 


were” merrier?” Then, throwing 
off her present trouble upon an old 
sorrow, she adds: “ Unless 
could teach me to forget.a banis 
father, you must not learn me how 
to remember any extraordin 
pleasure.” From Celia’s reply, it 
is obvious she has no idea that 
Rosalind has fallen out of favour 
with the usurping Duke. “If my 
uncle, thy banished father, had 
banished thy uncle, the Duke m 
father, so thou hadst been sti 
with me, I could have taught m 
love to take thy father for mine. 
Too well Rosalind knows that the 
obstacle to this pretty pro lies 
not with herself, but with Celia’s 
father. Still, she will hide from 
Celia the trouble she sees looming 
for herself in the not far distance. 
She will not show her “the darks 
undream’d of” into which their 

leasant sisterly life is running. 

hy “ forestall her date of grief? 

Why throw a shade over h 
cousin’s happy spirit, or refuse 
anything to one so generous in 
her assurances, that she will atone 
the wrong done by her father to 
Rosalind, given in such words as 
these ?— 

“You know my father hath no child 
but I, nor none is like to have: and 
truly, when he dies, thou shalt be his 
heir: for what he hath taken away 
from thy father perforce, I will render 
thee again in affection; by mine hon- 
our I will; and when I break that 
oaih, let me turn monster: therefore, 
my sweet Rose, my dear Hose, be 
merry.” 


A sad smile breaks over Rosalind’s - 
face as she replies,—“ From hence- 
forth I will, coz, and devise sports.” 
“Let me see.” she adds, — little 
dreaming how near was the real- 
ity,—*“ what think ~ of falling 
in love?” To-which Celia rejoins 


in a kindred spirit, —“ 
r’ythee, do, to make sport withal : 
ut love no man in good earnest; 
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nor no farther in sport neither, 
than with safety of a pure blush 
thou mayst in honour come off 

in.” And so these loving 
women prattle brightly on upon 
the lawn before the ducal palace, 
where presently the incident oc- 
eurs which is to change the cur- 
rent of their lives. They have 
just heard from Le Beau of the 


murderous triumphs of the wrest-- 


ler Charles, and would fain have 
eseaped from seeing a repetition 
of his “rib-breaking.” But before 
they can get away, the Duke 
arrives with his suite upon the 
und to see the contest to which 
rlando has challenged Charles, 
with a determination, very clearly 
shown, to lower the tone of that 
professional braggart, if skill and 
heart can do it. 
At once the attention of the 
ladies is riveted by Orlando’s ap- 
ce. “Is yonder the man?” 
are the words that break from 


Rosalind. “ Alas,” exclaims her 
cousin, “he is too young! yet he 
looks successfully.” The Duke, 


judging from his looks that the 
odds are all against the young 
fellow, tells the ladies they 
will take little delight in the 
wrestling, and urges them to try 
to dissuade him from persevering 
in his challenge. 
reigning Duke’s daughter, and also 
because she is probably not so 
much. moved as her cousin, does 
most of the talking; but not a 
word, either of her entreaties, or of 
Orlando’s refusal, escapes Rosalind. 
She could not but respect a reso- 
lution so manly, yet so modestly 
expressed, however she may fear 
the issue. Orlando’s heart must 
have leapt within him when she 
says, “The little strength that I 
have, I would it were with you. 
Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be 
deceived in you!” Deceived she 
shall be, he is determined, for her 
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Celia, as the- 
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eek : 


words have given to his sinews the 
of steel! 
No thought now of leaving the 
wry The ladies will see the 
te of the young hero, and “rain 
influence ”’ on him with their bright 
eyes. The wrestling begins,— 


“ Ros. O excellent young man! 
Cel. If Thad a thunderbolt in mine 
eye, I can tell who should down.” 


Charles is thrown, and carried 
off insensible. And now they are 
to learn who the young hero is. In 
answer to the ke, he tells his 
name, adding that he is the you 
est son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
Here is the link between Rosalind 
and Orlando. Sir Rowland has 
been loyal to the banished Duke— 
a sin the usurper cannot pardon in 
the son. 


“The world esteemed thy father hon- 
ourable, 
But I did find him still mine enemy. 
ee Thou art a gallant youth: 
I would thou hadst told me of another 
father. ”’ 


Celia’s heart revolts at this in- 
justice. Turning to Rosalind, she 
says :— 


“Were I my father, coz, would I do 
this?” 


And what says Rosalind? 
“My father loved Sir Rowland as his 


soul, 

And all the world was of my father’s 
mind : 

Had I before known this young man 
his son, 

I should have given him tears unto 
entreaties, 

Ere he should thus have ventured.” 


She needs not the prompting of 
her cousin to “ go thank him and en- 
courage him” ; but while Celia finds 
ready words, Rosalind’s deeper emo- 
tion suggests to her a stronger token 
of the admiration he has ro 

She has taken a chain from her 
neck, and stealthily kissing it—at 





‘ 








least I always used to do so—she 
gives it to Orlando, saying :— 

“ Gentleman, 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with 


fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hand 
lacks means.” 


* Here she pauses, naturally expect- 
ing some acknowledgment from 
Orlando; but finding’ none come, 
and not knowing how to break off 
an interview that has kindled a 
strange emotion within her, she 
adds, “Shall we go, coz?” Celia, 
heart-whole as she is, has no such 
difficulty. “Ay. Fare you well, 
fair gentleman,” she says, and turns 
away. ind is going with her. 
Meanwhile Orlando, overcome b 
a new feeling, finds himself spell- 
bound. 


“ Orl. Can I not say [thank you? My 
better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that which 
here stands up 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block.” 


It cannot be that he should let 
them go thus without a word! 
Rosalind at least will not believe 
it. What he mutters faintly to 
himself must surely have 
meant for them. 


“ Ros. He calls us back; my pride fell 
with my fortunes ; 
T'll ask him what he would.—Did you 
call sir?” 


But his heart is too full, his 
tongue too heavily weighted by 
—, to find vent in words. 
is action is constrained. He 
makes no answering sign, and with 


trembling lips she continues :— 


“Sir, you have wrestled well, and over- 
thrown 
More than your enemies,” 


This “more than your enemies” is 
very significant, and speaks plainly 
enough, though spoken as it would 
be with great reserve of manner, 


of the favourable im 
the young wrestler has made u 
her. e may be sure that, 

for his modest demeanour, Rosa- 
lind would not have allowed herself 
to confess so much. 

Celia, amused, and disposed to 
rally her cousin about what looks 
to her rather more than “ falli 
in love in sport,” accosts Rosalin 
mockingly in the phrase she has 
used but a few moments be 


fore, “ Will you go, coz?” “Have 
with you,” Rosalind rejoins, quite 
understanding the roguish sparkle 
in her cousin’s eyes, but not deter- 
red by it from giving to Orlando 
as she goes an earnest “ Fare you 
well?” But she is still slow to 
leave, hoping and longing for some 
words from his lips addressed to 
herself. When Colin takes her 
hand and is leading her away, 
Celia bows slightly to Orlando; 
but Rosalind in a royal and gentle 
manner curtseys to him, wishing to 
show her respect for the memory of 
his father, the dear friend of her 
father, and also her sympathy with 
his misfortunes. These she can 
give him, if nothing else. 

This scene, you will agree, needs 
most delicate touching in the 
actress. Rosalind has not much 
to say, but she has to make her 
audience feel by subtle indications 
the revolution that is going on in 
her own heart from the moment 
ker eyes fall upon her future lover, 
down to the parting glance with 
which her farewell is accompanied. 
It is Juliet in’ the ball-room, but 
under conditions that demand a 
far greater variety of expression. 
There is * worden ioe = 
when she lingerin eaves 

the audience samt have been 
made to feel that in her case, as in 
Juliet’s, her heart has made its 
choice, and that a has come 
over her akin to that which has 
come over Orlando. Only when 





pression which 
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she is gone can he find words to 

tell it. 

“What passion hangs these weights 
upon my tongue? 

I cannot speak to her, yet she urg’d 
conference. 

O poor Orlando, 
thrown ? 

Or Charles, or something weaker, 
masters thee.” 


He is in this state of bewildered 
delight when Le Beau, whom I 
like much, and who, I am sure, 
was a fayourite with Rosalind, 
returns and warns him not to 
linger near the court. The svym- 
pe y of the bystanders for the 
rave young fellow has alarmed 
the Duke, and Le Beau’s keen eyes 
have seen signs that bode no good 
to Sir Rowland’s son. 


“ Such is now the Duke’s condition,” 


he tells Orlando, 


“That he misconstrues all that you 
have done; ” 

adding with a nice sense that a 

certain reticence is becoming in 

himself as a member of the ducal 

court,— 


thou art over- 


“The Duke is humorous: what he is, 
indeed, 

More suits you to conceive than I to 
speak of.” 


Orlando is in no mood to think 
much about his own safety. Be- 
sides, what is the court to him? 
The all important thing in his eyes 
is to know which of the two gra- 
cious ladies “that here were at the 
wrestling” is daughter of the Duke? 
He has lived near the court, and 
must have already known the 
names of the two princesses. 
When, therefore, Le Beau replies, 
“The shorter is his daughter,” he 
knows well that the name of the 
daughter of the banished Duke who 
left her chain with him is Rosa- 
lind. Only after he is satisfied of 


[Oct 


this does he bethink him of what 
danger may await him. 


“Thus must I from the smoke into the 
smother ; 

From tyrant duke unto a tyrant 
brother.” 


But come what may, one image, we 
see, will ever be present with hi 
—that of “ heavenly Rosalind.” 

When soon after we see her with 
her cousin, it is no secret between 
them that the sweet poison of love 
is working no less strongly in her, 
She is surprised at herself she tells 
us, because she finds herself unable 
to resist it. How charmingly is 
this brought before us!— 


“Cel. Why, cousin; why Rosa- 
lind ;—Cupid have mercy!—Not a4 
word? 

Ros. 


Cel. 
Ros. 
child. 


Not one to throw at a dog. 


‘But is all this for your father? 
No; some of it for my father’s 


Cel. Come, come, wrestle with thy 
affections. 


Ros. Oh, they take the part of a 
better wrestler then myself! 

Cel. Oh, a good wish upon youl... 
Is it possible on such a sudden, you 
should fall into so strong a liki 
with old Sir Rowland’s youngest son 

Ros. The Duke my father lov'd his 
father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that 
you should love his son dearly? By 
this kind of chase, I should hate him, 
for my father hated his father dearly; 
yet I hate not Orlando. 

Ros. No, ’faith, hate him not, for 
my sake. 

Cel. Why should I not? Doth he 
not deserve well? 

Ros. Let me love him for that; and 
do you love him because I do.” 


But now the storm bursts of which 
Rosalind had lived for some time 
in apprehension. The Duke en- 
ters, his “eyes full of anger,” and 
his “rough and envious disposition” 


vents its long-pent-up jealousy ~ 


upon her in the cruel words . 


oe 





+ 


«Within these ten days, if that thou 
be’st found 
So near our public court as twenty 


miles, 
Thou diest for it.” 
At this sentence the spirit of the 
rincess must have grown warm 
within her. She knows her uncle 
too well to think of remonstrance. 
But what has she done to justify 
or to provoke this sudden outburst 
of his wrath? Still she controls 
herself, and asks in a tone of 
entreaty— 


“T do beseech your grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear 
with me; 

If with myself I hold intelligence, 

Or have acxuaintance with mine own 
desires ; 

If that I do not dream, or be not 
frantic 

(As I do trust I am not), then, dear 
uncle, ’ 

Never so much as in a thought unborn 

Did I offend your highness.’ 


His reply, “Thus do all traitors,” 
&c., rouses the royal blood with- 
in her; gentleness gives place to 
righteous remonstrance :— 


“Your mistrust cannot make me a 
traitor : 


Tell me whereon the likelihood de- 
pends?” 


His reply— 


“Thou art thy father’s daughter; 
there’s enough ”— 


brings the instant answer, in which 
years of silent endurance find a 
voice. She can bear any reproach 
to herself, but her loyalty to her 
father gives pungency to her 
answer :— 


“So was I when your highness took his 
dukedom ; 

So — I when your highness banish’d 

im. 

Treason is not inherited, my lord; 

Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 

What’s that tome? My father was no 
traitor.” 


VI-—Rosalind. 


In speaking this I could never help — 
laying a = emphasis on the 
last words. For what but a traitor 


‘had the Duke himself been? The 


sarcasm strikes home; but, re- 


covering herself a little for Celia’s - ey i 


sake, she adds more gently — 


“Then, good my liege, mistake me not 
so much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous,” 


In vain Celia tries to shake her 
father’s resolution, telling him that, 
when first he had kept back her 
cousin to be her companion— 


“T was too young that time to value 


her; 
But now I know her: if she be a 
traitor, 


Why so am I.” 


Celia heeds not her father when he 
replies that she suffers in general 
estimation by the presence of 
Rosalind :— 


“She robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt show more bright and 
seem more virtuous 
When she is gone!” 


And when he renews his doom. of 
banishment, she proves, by her 
reply, that the yearning of the 
child had become the fixed resolu- 
tion of the woman :— 


“ Pronounce that sentence, then, on me, 
my liege ; 
I cannot live out of her company.” 


The angry tyrant, thinking these 
to be but idle words, and unable 
to conceive a friendship of this 
exalted strain, breaks away, say- 


ing— 


“You are a fool. 
yourself; 

If you outstay the time, upon my 
honour, ; 

And in the greatness of my word, you 


die.” 

Then comes a , than which 
what prettier picture of more than 
sisterly devotion was ever painted?. ~ 


You, niece, provide 
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“Cel. O my poor Rosalind! whither 
wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give 
thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev’d 
than I am. 
Ros. I have more cause. 
Cel. Thou hast not, cousin: 
Pr’ythee, be cheerful. Know’st thou 
not, the Duke 
Hath banish’d me, his daughter? 
Ros. That he hath not. 
Cel. No? hath not? 
then, the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I 
am one. 
Shall we be sunder’d? Shall we part, 
sweet girl? F 
No: let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me how we may 


Rosalind lacks, 


fly, 
Whither to go, and what. to bear with 


us ; 

And do not seek to take your change 
upon you, 

To bear your griefs yourself, and leave 
me out; 

For, by this heaven, now. at our sor- 
rows pale, 

Say what thou canst, I’ll go along with 
thee.” 


Rosalind, touched to the heart, 
and feeling also that she could 
not live without Celia, accepts 
the generous offer without re- 
monstrance. It told that Celia’s 
love, never very deep for such a 
father, had been so completely 
alienated by his injustice to her 
cousin, as well as by his late un- 

erous treatment of Orlando, 

t to have remained behind, 
subject to his “rough and envious 
disposition,” would have been 
inisery. When Rosalind, half 
despondingly, says— 

“ Why, whither shall we go ?” 
her cousin’s ready answer— 


“To seek my uncle in the forest of 
Arden,” 

opens up, we may conceive, a 

elightful vision of freedom and 

independence. But then the dan- 

ger to them— 
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“Maids as we are, to travel’ forth so 
far!” 

Celia is ready with her plan :— 

“T’ll put myself in poor and mean 
attire, 

And with a kind of umbér smirch my 
face ; 

The like do you: so shall we pass 
along, 

And never stir assailants.” 


Rosalind was not likely to be 
behind her friend in courage, 
Besides, is not Celia sacrificing 
all for her, and has she not, 
therefore, a claim upon her for 
protection? So she betters Celia’s 
suggestion :— 
“ Were it not better, 


Because that Iam more than common 
tall,” 


(How glad I always felt here, that 
in this, at least, 1 was akin to the 
poet’s Rosalind !) 


“That I did suit me all points likea 
man?” 


Her fancy quickens at the thought, 
and with that fine buoyancy of 
spirit, and play of graceful hu- 
mour, of which we are anon to see 
so much, she goes on to complete 
the picture :— 


“A gallant cuttle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand; and (in my 
heart 

Lie there what hidden woman’s fear 
there will) 

We'll have a swashing and a martial 
outside ; 

As many other mannish cowards have, 

That do outface it with their sem- 
blances.” 


Celia enters with delight into the 
idea :-— 
“Cel. What shall I call thee, when 
thou art a man? 
Ros, I'll have no worse a name than 
Jove’s own page ; 
And therefore look you call me Gany- 


mede. 
But what will you be call’d ?” 
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Aliena, Celia says, shall be her 
name, as having “ reference to her 
state ;” and now they have grown 
so happy at the thought of escap- 
ing from the trouble which seemed 
so terrible at first, that they can 
jest and play with the anticipation 
of the life before them. Touch- 
stone, the court fool, shall be their 
companion— 


“He'll go along o'er the wide world 
with me; ” 

says Celia. He will be both.a com- 

fort and a protection ; and so with 

happy hearts they set about getting 

their “ jewels and their wealth to- 
ther” for the enterprise, which 

is to lead them 


“To liberty, and not to banishment.” 


While things have thus come to 
an extremity with his “heavenly 
Rosalind,” a similar fate is over- 
taking Orlando. His brother, foil- 
ed in the hope that he would be 
killed by Charles, is determined to 
get rid of him by more desperate 
means. This Orlando learns from 
Adam, that ideal pattern of an old 
retainer, made doubly dear to us 
by the tradition that this was one 
of the characters which Shake- 
speare himself delighted to imper- 
sonate. You remember, doubtless, 
Coleridge’s words, as reported by 
Mr. Payne Collier: “ Great drama- 
tists make great actors. But, look- 
ing at Shakespeare merely as a 
performer, I am certain that he 
was greater as Adam in ‘As You 
Like It,” than Burbage as Hamlet 
or Richard the Third. Think of 
the scene between him and Orlando, 
and think again that the actor of 
that part had to carry the author 
of it in his arms! Think of having 
had Shakespeare in one’s arms! It 
is worth having died two hundred 
years ago to have heard Shakespeare 
deliver a single line. He must 
have been a great actor.” I love 
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to think so. Especially does 

fancy gladl rene him in this 
scene, and find in so doing a richer 
music in the exquisite cadences of 
the lines in which the devotion and, 
humble piety of that “good old 


man” are couched. Through his. Be 


lips we learn how worthy in all 
ways to be loved is Orlando—a 
matter of first importance in one 
who is to be beloved by such a 
woman as Rosalind. The devotion 
of Celia to the heroine of the play 
also finds its counterpart in that of 
Adam to the hero—and the plot 
derives a fresh interest from the 
introduction of a character, not 
only charming in itself, but most 
skilfully used, both in this scene 
and the only others in which he 
appears, to heighten the favourable 
impression of Orlando’s character 
created by his demeanour in the 
earlier scenes. The savings of 
Adam’s life enable the old man’ 
and his young master to seek better 
fortunes elsewhere, in hopes to 
light ‘‘ upon some settled low con- 
tent.” And so they, too, go forth, 
to reappear in that wondrous forest 
of Arden. 

Of the little world there we are 
given a delightful glimpse, before 
either Celia and Rosalind, or Orlan- 
do and Adam, become its denizens. 
The second act opens in it, and 
shows us in Rosalind’s father, the: 
banished Duke, a character widely. 
different from her own, with none- 
of her vivacity or force, though. 
with something of her sweetness. 
of disposition. Like Prospero, a: 
scholarly man, his retiring and un- 
ostentatious habits have, as in Pro~ 
spero’s case, given scope for am 
ambitious brother to rob him of his. 
kingdom. Like Prospero, too, in 
this, “so dear the love his people. 
bore him,” they would not have en: 
dured any attempt upon his life, so 
that the worst his brother daredi 
had been to banish a. To one: 

‘ D 
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who had,—again like P. r0,— 
“neglected worldly aids,” dedicat- 
ing the time, which ought more 
y to have been devoted to the 
duties of government, “ to close- 
ness, and the bettering of his mind,” 
banishment has obviously been no 
oy privation. Very soon custom 
made the rough forest life 
“more sweet than that of painted 
pomp.” Adversity has taught him 
clearer views of men and more of 
his own heart than he could have 
ever learned in “the envious court.” 
His calm, meditative mind dis- 
covers in the scenes around him 
delightful incidents to remind him 
by contrast of the turmoil and 
perils of his former state. He 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing,” 

and has in fact translated 


“ The stubbornness of fortune 
Tato so quiet and so sweet a style,” 


that any regrets for his lost wealth 
and honours are to all appearance 
dead. Unlike Prospero, he shows 
no bitterness against his usurping 
brother, and has no yearnings for 
the power of which he has been 
despoiled. The easy dreamy life 
of the woods suits his languid tem- 
gga He likes — 
tter than an argument wit 
Jaques, whose cynical views of life 
excite and amuse him, though he 
has no sympathy with them. 
Amiable, but weak, separation 
from his daughter does not seem 
to have cost him much regret. He 
believes she is happy where he has 
left her, in the position and with 
the surroundings that become her 
birth, and which, in his banish- 
ment, he could not give her. And 
she, on the other hand, is no doubt 
aware that her presence is by no 
means essential to his happiness. 
Thus she has no temptation to 
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make herself known to him, when 
they meet casually in the forest, 
and when to have done so would 
have broken up the sweet mask- 
ing intercourse with her lover, 
in which she was by that time 
involved. 

When we see Rosalind first on 
the outskirts of the forest, footsore 
and weary, we have scarce time to 
note how she tries to forget her 
own fatigue, and to comfort “the 
weaker vessel,” her still more weary 
cousin, “as doublet and hose ought 
to show: itself courageous to petti- 
coat.” Her thoughts, and ours, 
are soon carried off in another di- 
rection by the dialogue between the 
shepherd Corin and the young 
Silvius, in whose ion for the 
shepherdess Phebe, Rosalind finds 
the counterpart to her own haunt- 
ing dreams about Orlando. What 
these have been her words show: 
“ Alas, poor shepherd! searching 
of thy wound, I have by hard ad- 
venture found mine own.” In this 
train of thought Rosalind for the 
moment forgets weariness and 
hunger; but Celia, “faint almost 
to death,” has to be thought for. 
Corin comes to their hel , and 
puts them in the way of uying 
that cottage “ by the tuft of olives 
on the skirts of the forest, to which 
lovers of this play will always in 
their day-dreams find their way, 
leaving to the right “the rank of 
cltaha, Wy the murmuring stream,” 
that mingled its music with the 
songs of the birds and the rustling 
of the forest-leaves. 

In this delightful retreat one 
loves to picture these two ¢harm- 
ing women in the full enjoyment of 
their new-born liberty, made more 

iquant by their little secret of 
Resalind’s masquerading attire. 


For all her mannish dress, there- , : 


oe 


was, of course, something of & 


feminine character about the youth. — 
“ The boy is fair, of female favour,” ~ 
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we are told later on, and, by con- 
trast with Celia, “ bestows himself 
like a ripe sister;” while Celia 
is “low, and browner than her 
brother.” Again, Rosalind’s pic- 
ture is drawn for us by Phebe, and 
what a picture it is! 


“Tt is a pretty youth:—not very 
pretty :-— 

But, sure, he’s proud ; and yet his pride 
becomes him: 

He’ll make a proper man; the best 
thing in him 

Is his complexion; and faster than his 
tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He isnot tall; yet for his years he's 
tall : 

His leg is but so-so; and yet ’tis well: 

There was a pretty redness in his lip; 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mixed in his cheek; ’twas 
just the difference 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled 
damask.” 


This is as she appeared to the rustic 
Phebe. Orlando, however,has seen 
something finer and nobler in his 
“heavenly” Rosalind during their 
brief meeting. And naturally so, 
for she is then a lovely woman,and 
ina woman’s sweeping dress her 
height and carriage would make 
her look fairer and more majestic. 
So he ascribes to her 


“ Helen’s cheek, but not her heart ; 
Cleopatra’s majesty ; 

Atalanta’s better part ; 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty.” 


Add to this fine health, fine spirits, 
a vivid fancy, the courage of a pure 
heart and a frank generous nature, 
together with a voice rich, melodi- 
ous, resonant, clear, that filled the 
ear and left its tones lingering 
there, and the picture will be com- 
plete. 

To a nature such as hers, the 
woodland life must have given 
exquisite * sqanuhe In her rambles 
a vision of the young Orlando would 
often mingle with her thoughts, 
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and not unpleasantly. His forlorn 2 a 
ition, so like her own, his. ~~ 


ravery, his modesty, had made a 
deep impression on her, and yet it 
was one she must have felt it would 
be foolish to cherish. They were 
now separated in such a way, that 
their paths were not likely to cross 
each other again. Their worlds 
were different. Her heart’s 
must therefore be put aside, for- 


gotten, How long this inward 


struggle had been going on, Shake- 
speare gives no indication—it could 
not have been very long, for Or 
lando must have reached the glades 
of Arden soon after she did,—when 
roaming through the forest, she 
comes across a copy of verses h 
(delightful defiance of local truth 
upon a palm tree. Think of the 
throb at her heart, as she reads 
her own name running thro 
every couplet! Still there are 
many Rosalinds in the world; and 
how should he, of whom she has 
been dreaming, even know her 
name,—or how should he, of all 
men, be there in Arden? No, no, 
it must be mere coincidence; and 
et the pulse is quickened, the 
eart-throb felt. 
sees Celia coming through the wood, 
and she, too, is reading verses in 
praise of this unknown Rosalind. 


Although she has listened to every 


word with panting eagerness, Rosa- 
lind affects indifference, taxing Celia 
with inflicting upon her hearers “a 
tedious homily of love.” Before 
Celia answers, she sends Touchstone 
away, for she has just seen the 
author of this homily, and knows 
enough of her cousin’s heart to be 
sure her tone will alter the moment 
she learns who he is, and may thus 
betray her secret to the sharp eyes 
of “ the roynish fool.” Untouched 
by love herself, and so seeing only 
the humorous side of the passion, 
Celia begins by tantalising Rosa- 
lind with the question, “Trow you 


Presently she | 
































































































































































who hath done this?” With the 
ame air of affected indifference 
Rosalind replies, “Is it a man?” 
and at thinks Celia is only 
asing her, when she rejoins, “ And 
a chain, that you once wore, about 
his neck?” The tell-tale blood 
rushes to Rosalind’s, cheek, as she 
exclaims, “pr’ythee, who?” It 
may be Orlando then after all, and 
yet how should it be? Is Celia 
merely mocking her? “Nay, I 
pray thee now, with most petition- 
vehemence, tell me who it is.” 
ia, unconscious of the torture of 
in which she is keeping 
her friend, parries all her questions. 
At. last, what to Rosalind 
seems.an age, she owns that “ It is 
young Orlando, that tripp’d up the 
wrestler’s heels, and your heart, 
both in an instant.” Rosalind will 
not believe her, but thinks her still 
mocking. “ Nay,” she says, “speak 
sad brow, and true maid.” hen 
Celia replies, “I faith, coz, tis 
he!” not even yet can such happi- 
ness be believed. Again the ques- 
tion must be asked; “ Orlando?” 
The name we see by this had been 
often spoken between them. “Or- 
Jando!” Celia answers, and this 
time gravely, for Rosalind’s emo- 
tion shows her this is no jesting 
matter. 

Oh happiness beyond belief, oh 
rapture irrepressible! The tears 
at this point always welled up to 
my eyes and my whole body trem- 
bled. If hitherto Rosalind had 
any doubt as to the state of her 
own heart, from this moment she 
can have none. Finding how she 
is evercome at the bare idea of his 
being near, the thought flashes up- 
on her—* Alas the day! what shall 
I do with my doublet and hose?” 
but Celia has seen him—he per- 
haps has seen Celia—and that per- 
plexing thought is put aside in the 
eagerness to learn full particulars 
about her lover. 
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“What did he when thou saw’st 
him? What said he? How look’d 
he? Wherein went he? What makes 
he here ? Did heask forme ? Where 
remains he? How parted he with 
thee ? and when shalt thou see him 
again ?” 

These questions, all different, all 
equally to the purpose, huddled 
with breathless eagerness one upon 
another, yet each with different 
meaning and urged with varying 
intonation, must all—so ravenous 
is her curiosity,—be answered “in 
one word.’ Well may Celia reply 
that she must borrow bor her Gara- 
gantua’s mouth first, for “to sa 
ay, and no, to these particulars, is 
more than to answer in a cate- 
chism.” But Rosalind’s questions 
are not even yet exhausted. She 
must learn whether Orlando knows 
that she is in the forest, and in 
man’s apparel? And then comes, 
to sum up all, the sweet little 
womanly question, “looks he as 
freshly as he did the day he 
wrestled? After some further 
banter as to the general unreason- 
ableness of lovers, Celia mentions 
that she saw him under a tree, 
where he lay “stretched along,” 
evidently having no eyes for her 
or any one, “ like a wounded knight. 
He was furnished like a hunter.” 


“ Ros. 
my heart. 
Cel. I would sing my song without 
aburden: thou bring’st me out of 


tune, 
Ros. Do you not know I am a 


woman ? when I think, I must speak, 
Sweet, say on.” 


At this moment Orlando is seen 
approaching with Jaques through 
the trees. A glance assures Rosa- 
lind that it isindeed he; but now 
the woman’s natural shyness at 
being discovered in so strange & 
suit comes over her. “Slink by, 
and note him,’”’ she says ; and withe 
drawing along with Celia toa point 


O ominous! he comes to kill 
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where she may see and not be seen, 
she listens,—with what delight we 
may conceive,—to the colloquy in 
which her lover more than holds 
his own, when the misanthro 
Jaques rallies him on being in 
love, and marring the forest-trees 
“with writing love-songs in their 
barks.” On the assurance given 
by Orlando’s answers that she is 
the very Rosalind of these songs, 
her heart leaps with delight. Not 
for the world would she have Or- 
lando recognise her in her unmaid- 
enly disguise; but now a sudden 
impulse determines her to risk all, 
and even to turn it to account as 
the means of testing his love. Bold- 
ness must be her friend, and to 
avert his suspicion, her only course 
is to put on a “swashing and a 
martial outside,” and to speak to 
him “like a saucy lacquey, and 
under that habit play the knave 
with him.” He must not be allow- 
ed for an instance to surmise the 
“hidden woman’s fear” that lies 
in her heart. Besides, it is only 
by resort to a rough and saucy greet- 
ing and manner that she could mask 
and keep under the trembling of 
her voice, and the womanly tremor 
of her limbs. I always gave her 
“Do you hear, forester? with a 
defiant air, as much as to say, What 
are you, a stranger, doing here, in- 
truding in the forest on those who 
are “natives of the place”? With 
such a swagger, too, that Orlando 
feels inclined to turn round sharply 
upon the boy, as he had just done 
upon the cynical Jaques. But de- 
spite this swagger, verging almost 
upon insolence, Orlando at once 
feels something that interests him 
in the “pretty youth,” for as he 
afterwards tel her father— 


“My lord, the first time that I ever 
saw him, 

Methought he was a brother to your 
daughter.” 


VII.—Rosalind. 


Once fairly launched on ‘hér ~ 
delicate venture, Rosalind does not ~~ 
give Orlando time to examine her’ 
appearance too closely or to ques 
tion himself wherein this a 
lies. She engages him in brilliant 
talk of a kind such as he had nevér 
before heard, but which his natural 
. oe = shrewdness enable 
1m thoroughly to appreciate. 
How witty t all 4 and how di- 
rectly bearin — the topic of his 
love, of which she wishes to bring 
him to speak more! ; 


“ Ros, I pray you, what is’t o’clock? 

Orl. You should ask me what time 
o’day ; there’s no clock in the forest. 

Ros. Then there is no true lover im 
the forest; else sighing every minute, 
and groaning every hour, would detett 
the lazy foot of Time as well as &@ 
clock. 

Orl. And why not the swift foot of 
Time? Had that not been as proper? 

Ros. By no means, sir. Time travels 
in divers paces with divers person 
I'll tell you who Time ambles withal, 
who Time trots withal, who Time 
gallops withal, and who he standk 
still withal. 

Orl. I pr’ythee, who doth he trot 
withal ? 

Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a 

oung maid, between the contract of 

her marriage and the day it is solem- 
nised. If the interim but @ se’n- 
night, Time’s pace is so hard that it 
seems the length of seven years. 

Ori. Who ambles Time withal ? 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin, 
and a rich man who hath not the 

out; for the one sleeps easily because 

e cannot study, and the other lives 
merrily because he feels no pain. . . . 
These Time ambles withal. 

Ori. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

_ Ros. With a thief to the gallows; 
for though he go as softly .as foot 
can fall, he finds himself too soon 
there. 

Orl. Who stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation; 
for they sleep between term and terin, 
and then they perceive not how Time 
moves.” 


Strange that one who gives him- 











self out as forest-born, “as the 
coney that you see dwells where 
she is kindled,” should possess so 


iz - much knowledge of the world, so 


much fluency and polish of expres- 
sion. But when Orlando gives vent 
to his surprise, by telling Gany- 
mede that his “ accent is something 
finer” than was to be purchased in 
so “removed a dwelling,” Rosalind 
is ready with her answer: “I have 
been told so of many; but, mdeed, 
an old religious uncle of mine 
taught me to speak.” She cannot, 
however, keep off the theme that 
| is —. in her heart, as it is 

in Orlando’s, so she continues,— 
“one that knew courtship too well, 
for there he fell in love.” And 
then, to throw Orlando off the 
scent of her being otherwise than 
the boy she seems, she adds: “I 
have heard him read many lectures 
against it; and I thank God I am 
not a woman, to be touched with 
so many giddy offences as he hath 
generally taxed their whole sex 
withal.” By this time his atten- 
tion is thoroughly arrested. The 
note has been touched that is all 
music forhim—Woman. For him 
at that moment there was but one 
in the world, and what “giddy 
offence” could be truly laid to her 
charge? He will learn, however, 
if he can, some of the principal 
evils” imputed to her sex. When 
Rosalind replies with witty prompti- 
tude, “There were none principal ; 
they were all like one another as 
half-pence are: every one fault 
seeming monstrous, till its fellow 
fault came to match it,” he entreats 
her to recount some of them. 
What an opening here for her to 
on her lover to the test, to hear 

im say all that are loving woman 
most longs to hear from him she 
loves, and he be all the while ig- 
norant that he is laying bare his 
heart before her ! 

“No,” she rejoins, “I will not cast 


, 
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away my physic, but upon those that 
are sick, ere isa man haunts the 
forest, that abuses our young plants 
with carving “Rosalind ” on their 
barks ””"—(she has just heard Jaques 
say he did so, but obviousl says this 
merely upon his report),—“ hangs 
odes upon hawthorns, ‘and elegies on 
brambles: all, forsooth, deifying the 
name of Rosalind: if I could meet 
that fancy-monger, I would give him 
some good counsel, for he seems to 
have the quotidian of love upon him.” 


Poor Orlando, racked by what 
he believes to be a hopeless pas- 
sion, would fain be helped to over- 
come the love-sickness that con- 
sumes him. With what secret joy 
Rosalind hears his avowal! “I am 
he that is so love-shaked ; I pray 
you, tell me your remedy.” But 
she is determined he shall say as 
much again and again—for what 
words are so sweet to her ear?— 
and so she affects to disbelieve 
him, telling him he has none of her 
uncle’s marks upon him,—the lean 
cheek, the blue eye and sunken, 
the neglected beard, the hose un- 
gartered, the bonnet unbanded, the 
sleeve unbuttoned, the general air 
of “ careless desolation,” which are 
assumed to denote the man in love. 
“ But you are no such man ; you are 
rather point-device in your accou- 
trements ; as loving yourself than 
seeming the lover of any other.” 
His earnest protest, “Fair youth, 
I would I could make thee believe 
I love,” only provokes the further 
teasing remark, “Me believe it! 
So may as soon make her you 
ove believe it;” and then, incap- 
able of resisting the humour of the 
situation, she adds, “ which, I war- 
rant, she is apter to do than to 
confess she does: that is one of the 
points in which women still give 
the lie to their consciences.” She 
sees that Orlando is rather dashed 
by this sarcastic remark, possibl 
pained, but she knows she hol 
the remedy for his pain in her own 
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hands; and she put him at his 
ease again by asking with a soft- 
ened voice— 

“But, in good sooth, are you he 
that hangs the verses on the trees, 
wherein Rosalind is so admired ? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the 
white hand of Rosalind, r am that he, 
that unfortunate he. 

Ros, But are you so much in love 
as your rhymes speak ? 

Orl. Neither rhyme nor reason can 
express how much,” 


Oh, how intently has she watched 
for that answer! with what secret 
rapture heard it! But he must 
discern nothing of this. So, turn- 
ing carelessly away, and smiling 
inwardly to think that she is her- 
self an illustration of what she 
says, she exclaims :— 

“Love is merely a madness, and, I 
tell you, deserves as well a dark house 
and a whip as madmen do: and the 
reason why they are not so punished 
and cured is, that the lunacy is so 


ordinary that the whippers are in love 
too.” 


But now, coming back to the 
— which has sprung up in her 
eart for riveting still closer Or- 
lando’s devotion, she adds :— 


“Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl, Did you ever cure any so? 

Ros. Yes, once, and in this manner. 
He was to imagine me his love, his mis- 
tress; and I set him every day to woo 
me: At which time would I, being 
but a moonish youth, grieve, be effem- 
inate, changeable, longing, and liking, 
proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, in- 
constant, full of tears, full of smiles, 
for every passion something and for 
no passion truly anything, as boys 
and women are for the most part 
caitle of this colour; would now like 
him, now loathe him; then entertain 
him, and then forswear him; . . . that 
I drave my suitor from his mad 
humour of love to a living humour of 
madness; which was to forswear the 
fall stream of the world and to live in 
a nook merely monastic. 
cured him; and this way will I take 


And thus I 
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upon me to wash your liver as clean’ 
as a sound sheep’s heart, that there 
shall not be one spot of love in’t.” 


In the range of Shakespearian 


comedy there is probably no passage ~ ie 


that demands more subtle treat- 


ment in the uctress than this? ~ 4 
Rosalind’s every faculty is quick- . ~ 


ened by delight, and this delight 
breaks out into a witty picture 
of all the wayward coquettishness 
that has been imputed to her 
sex. She rushes into this vein of 
humorous detraction, in order to 
keep up the show of curing Or- 
lando of his passion by a picture of 
some of their “giddy offences.” 
Note the aptness, the exquisite 
variety of every epithet, which, 
woman as she is, she is irresistibly 
moved to illustrate and enforce by 
suitable changes of intonation and 
expression. But note also, so 
ready is her intelligence, that she 
does not forget to keep up the illu- 
sion about herself, by throwing in 
the phrase, that “ boys as well as 
women are for the most part cattle 
of this colour.” All the playful- 
ness, the wit, the sarcasm bubble 
up, sparkle after sparkle, with’ be- 
wildering rapidity. Can we won- 
der they should work a charm upon 
Orlando? What, he thinks, might 
— creature like this not do? 

at if the boy were indeed able 
to accomplish what he has said he 
could? No, that would be to rob 
life of all that made life worth ; so 
he replies, “ I would not be cured, 
youth!” And yet there is a cer 
tain mysterious fascination which 
draws him on; and when this 
strangely imperious youth rejoins, 
with an air of unhesitating confi- 
dence, “I would cure you, if you 
would but call me Rosalind”— 
how she would linger on the 
name !—‘ and come every day to 
my cote, and woo me;” he can but 
answer—“ Now, by the faith of my 
love, I will: tell me where it is.” 
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She will show it to him at once, and 
by the way, he shall “ tell her where 
in the forest he lives.” And when 
to her invitation, “ Will you go?” 
he replies, “ With all my heart, 
good ‘oa she begins the reme- 
ial lesson by telling him archly, 
with a playful smile that goes to 
his heart—“ Nay, you must call 
me Rosalind.” And turning to 
Celia, who must have seen with no 
small amazement the unexpected 
development of her cousin’s char- 
acter in this dialogue, calls to her 
to f° home with them. 
need scarcely say how neces- 
sary it is for the actress in this 
scene, while carrying it through 
with a vivacity and dash that shall 
divert from Orlando’s mind every 
suspicion of her sex, to preserve a 
refinement of tone and manner 
suitable to a woman of Rosalind’s 
high station and cultured intel- 
lect ; and by occasional tenderness 
ef accent and sweet persuasiveness 
of look, to indicate how it is that, 
even at the outset, she establishes 
a hold upon Orlando’s feelings, 
which in their future intercourse 
in the forest. deepens, without 
his being sensibly conscious of it, 
his love for the Rosalind of his 
dreams. I never approached this 
scene without a sort of pleasin 
dread, so strongly did I feel the 
difficulty and the importance of 
striking the true note init. Yet, 
when once engaged in it, I was 
borne along fin not how. The 
situation, in its very strangeness, 
was so delightful to my imagina- 
tion, that from the moment when 
I took the assurance from Or- 
lando’s words to Jaques, that his 
love was as absolute as woman 
could desire, I seemed to lose my- 
self in a sense of exquisite enjoy- 
ment. A thrill passed through 
me; I felt my pulse beat quicker ; 
my very feet seemed to dance 
under me. That Rosalind should 
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forget her first woman’s fears 
about her “doublet and hose” 
seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. Speak to Orlando she 
must at any hazard. But oh, the 
joy of getting him to pour out all 
is heart, without knowing that it 
was his own Rosalind to whom he 
talked,—of proving if he were in- 
deed worthy of her love, and test- 
ing, at the same time, the depth 
and sincerity of her own devotion ! 
The device to which she resorted 
seemed to suggest itself irresistibly ; 
and, armed with Shakespeare’s 
words, it was an intense pleasure 
to try to give expression to the 
archness, the wit, the quick, read 
intellect, the ebullient fancy, wit 
the tenderness underlying ll, 
which give to this scene its trans- 
cendent charm. Of all the scenes 
in this exquisite play, while this is 
the most reat it is for the 
actress certainly the most difficult. 
How mistaken, I think, is the 
opinion of those who maintain that 
Shakespeare was governed in 
drawing his heroines, by the fact 
that they were acted by boys, and 
that this was one of his reasons 
for choosing stories in which the 
had to assume male attire! As if 
Imogen, Viola, and Rosalind were 
not “pure women” to the very 
core; as if, indeed, this were not 
the secret of the way in which 
they win the hearts of those whom 
they meet. Their disguise is never 
surmised, not even by their own 
sex, for Olivia falls passionately in 
love with Viola, and Phebe with 
Rosalind; and how markedly is 
Shakespeare’s genius shown in the 
difference of the way this circum- 
stance is handled in the case of 
each! Viola, gentle, self-sacrific- 
ing, generous, but with no spark of 
the heroic in her nature, sees the 
humorous absurdity of being wooed 
by a lady; but she is more per- 
plexed than amused by it. She 
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neither ne against her own 
unrequited love, nor makes an 
effort to win requital for it. But, 
if placed in Viola’s situation, Ros- 
alind’s mother-wit and high spirit 
would, I fancy, have enabled her 
to extricate herself handsomely. 
At all events, if, like Viola, she 
had fallen in love with Orsino, the 
attractions of Olivia for the dreamy 
duke would have grown daily 
fainter before the address, and 
yivacity, and bright intelligence of 
such a woman as Rosalind. By 
the time the discovery of her sex 
was made, his heart would have 
gone clean out of him, for he was 
capable of loving a noble woman 
nobly. How fine is his phrase, 
“Heaven walks on earth” (act v. 
sc. 1), as he sees Olivia approach- 
ing! It would have been he, and 
not Viola, to whose lips words 
laden with passion would, on dis- 
covering her sex, have risen, and 
he would have clasped her to his 
breast with irrepressible eagerness, 
instead of coldly giving her his 
hand, with the chilling request— 


“Give me thy hand, 


see thee in thy woman’s 
” 


And let me 
weeds. 


Rosalind was not one to care for 
being loved in this stately fashion, 
nor indeed for being taken up on 
any terms at second , ene In her 
eyes, one of the chief attractions 
of Orlando was that his love was a 
first love, unsophisticated by any 
mixture of personal vanity or of 
selfish interest. His feeling, as he 
thinks of her, she sees, is that of 
Helena in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well”— 

“'T were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular 


star, 
And think to wed it, she is so above 
me, ” 


And this feeling is made more pre- 
cious to Rosalind by her own con- 


sciousness of the complete conquest 
he has made of her own heart. 
Very woman as she is, she can not 
help showing this in the next scene 
in which we see her. 
not kept a promise to be with her 
that morning, and she is “in the 
very height of heart-heaviness” in 
consequence. In vain Celia tries 
to laugh her out of her depression. 
To Celia his absence is easily to be 
accounted for. She has learned 
that he is in attendance on the 
banished Duke, and being so, he is 
not master of his own time. But 
not till she has teased Rosalind 
maintaining that “ there is no 

in him,” that she does not think he 
is in love, and that, “ besides, the 
oath of a lover is no stronger than 
the word of a tapster: they are 
both the confirmer of false pes 
ings,” does she suggest this 

ation. In this Rosalind manifestly 
finds some ease, and turns from the 
subject to tell Celia— 


“I met the Duke yesterday, and 
had much question with him. He 
asked me of what parentage I was; £ 
told him, of as good as he; so he 
laughed, and let me go. But what 
talk we of fathers, when there is such 
a man as Orlando?” 


What a world of passionate emo- 
tion is concentrated in that last 
sentence, and how important it is 
to bear thisin mind im the subse 
quent scenes with Orlando! 

At this point Rosalind’s thoughts 
are turned into a new chennai by 
the arrival of old Corin, who comes 
to tell them that “the she 
that complained of love,” after 
whom they. have often inqui 
is now with “the proud disdainfal . 
shepherdess that was his mistress;” 
and that if they 

“Will see a pageant lay’ 
es the ee oe bes 
ove ‘ 
And the red glow of scorn and proud 
disdain,” 





Orlando has: >" 
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he will take them to the place. 
—* jumps at the suggestion, 


“The sight of lovers feedeth those in 
love. 
Bring ’us to this sight, and you shall 


sa ’ 

Till a a busy actor in their play.” 
Herself loving deeply, and prizing 
a good man’s , Hon as her best trea- 
sure, she is in no mood to be toler- 
ant of the scornful cruelty shown 
by Phebe to Silvius, of which in 
the scene that ensues she is an 
unseen witness. At the same time, 
his love-sickness, which has taken 
all the manhood out of him, inspires 
her with something not very far 
from contempt. But the poor 
fellow pleads his cause well. His 
passion is genuine, and his words 
are echoes of something in her own 
heart :— 


“© dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the 
power of fancy, 
Then — you know the wounds invis- 
ible 
That love’s keen arrows make.” 
They merited at least a tle 
answer; and when Phebe Faas. 
lessly replies— 
“ But till that time, 
Come thou not near me: and when 
that time comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me 
not ; 
As, till that time, I shall not pity 
thee ""— 
Rosalind can restrain herself no 
_ longer, and breaks in upon the 
speakers. In what ensues she 
seems to me to show something 
of that quality, characteristic of 
princely blood and training, which, 
without directly claiming deference, 
somehow commands it, and which 
is frequently exemplified in the 
progress of the play :— 
“ Ros. And why, I pray you? Who 
might be your mother, 
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That you insult, exult, and all at once, 

Over the wretched? What though you 
have some beauty, 

(As, by my faith, I see no more in you, 

Than without candle may go dark to 
bed,) 

Must you be therefore proud and piti- 
less?” 


How great must have been the 
charm of the seeming boy when 
the haughty rustic beauty does not 
fire up at such a rebuke as this! 
Yet there she stands, breathless, 
all eyes, all admiration. Rosalind 
continues :— 


“Why, what means this? Why do 
you look on me? 

Isee no more in you than in the ordinary 

Of nature’s sale-work. °Od’s my little 
life, 

I think she means to tangle my eyes 
too! 

No, faith, proud mistress, hope not 
after it: 

‘Tis not your inky brows, your black 
silk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of 
cream, 

That can entame my spirits to your 
worship.” 


With her wonted readiness of wit 

she follows up this vivid picture of 

commonplace beauty by words that, 

while giving encouragement to Sil- 

vius, are cleverly designed to take 

ion of Phebe’s conceit out of - 
er: - 


“You foolish shepherd, wherefore do 
you follow her? . . . 

You are a thousand times a properer 
man 

Than she a woman: ‘tis such fools as 

ou 

That make the world full of ill-favoured 
children : 

’Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters 
her.... 

But, mistress, know yourself: down on 
your knees, 

And thank heaven, fasting, for a good 
man’s love: 

For I must tell you friendly in your 
ear,— 

Sell when you can: you are not for all 
markets.” 
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Then with a softer tone, almost en- 

treatingly— 

“Cry the man mercy ; love him; take 
his offer. .. . 

So take her to thee, shepherd: fare 
you well.” 


But Phebe has by this time “felt 
the power of fancy” too strongly 
to let the interview break off so 
soon. “Sweet youth,” she ex- 
claims, as she runs after to detain 
him, 

“T pray you, chide a year together; 
Thad rather hear you chide than this 

man woo.” 


The situation is becoming too ab- 
surd. The tables have indeed been 
turned upon Phebe. With all her 
sense of humour, Rosalind, as a 
woman, could not but feel some 
pity for her, as Viola does for 
Olivia. She must be told at once, 
and in unmistakable terms, to put 
all thought of Ganymede out of her 
head :— 


“ Ros. I pray you, do not fall in love 
with me, 
For I am falser than vows made in 
wine, , 
Besides, I like you not. 


Will you go sister? Shepherd, ply ‘her 
hard 


Come, sister. Snepherdess, look on him 
better, 

And be not proud : though all the world 
could see, 

None could be so abused in sight as he.” 


1 have already called attention 
to the picture of the bo ymede 
drawn for us by Phebe, after he 
has left her. It is not merely the 
beauty of his person that strikes 
her; she feels the distinction of 
his bearing,—the unconscious im- 
periousness of Rosalind, the princess 
—“Sure, he’s proud; and yet his 
pride becomes him”—and how it 
is blended with a strange tender- 
ness, that tempers the severity of 
his rebuke to herself, for 


“ Faster than his tongre _ 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up.” 


In this scene, as elsewhere, the 
woman’s heart modifies the keen- 
ness of Rosalind’s wit, and the 
combination makes her ascendancy 
over all those she cares for more 
complete. . 

But when we see her next, at 
the opening of the fourth act, in 
colloquy with Jaques, her intellect 
alone is called into play, and the 
cynic comes off second-best in the 
encounter. He, too, feels the at- 
traction of the young Ganymede, 
and would fain be intimate with 
him ;—“I pr’ythee, pretty youth, 
let me be acquainted with 
thee.” To Rosalind this patronis- 
ing address would be far from 
agreeable. By a natural instinct 
she recoils, as we have previously 
seen Orlando recoil, from the so- 
ciety of a man who has exhausted 
the zest for life in years of sensual 
indulgence, and whe sees only the 
dark side of human nature and of 
the world, because he has squan- 
dered his means and used up his 
sensations. She has heard of him 
and his morbid moralisings, and so, 
replies— 

«They say you are a melancholy fellow.” 


Her healthy common-sense is roused 
by his answer, “that he is so, and 
that he loves it better than laugh- 
ing,” and she replies— 

“Those that are in the extremit 
of either are abominable fellows; an 
betray themselves to every modern 
censure worse than drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, ’tis good to be sad and 
say nothing. ; 

Ros, Why, then, ’tis good to be a 
post.” 

Jaques then runs off into his famous 
definition of the varieties of melan- 
choly, winding up—self-complacent 
egotist as he is, always referring 
everything to himself and his own 
perverted experiences—with the 
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intimation, that “indeed the sundry 
contemplation of his travels, in 
which his often rumination wraps 
him, is a most humorous sadness.” 
This answer in no way increases 
Rosalind’s respect. “A traveller!” 
she exclaims — 


“By my faith, you have great rea- 
son to he sad: I fear you have sold 
your own lands to see other men’s: 
then, to have seen much and to have 
nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 
hands. 

Jag. Yes, I have gained my ex- 

rience. 

Ros. And your experience makes 
you sad: I had rather have a fool to 
make me merry, than experience to 
make me sad ; and to travel for it too!” 


Jaques, unused to be picked to 
pieces in this way,—for the people 
about the banished Duke, though 
amused by this moping philoso- 
pher’s churlish temper, seem to 
stand rather in awe of it,—is glad 


to take the opportunity afforded 
by Orlando’s appearance to esca 
from “ the pretty youth,” whom 
has found to be so unexpectedly 


formidable. But Rosalind cannot 
refrain from sending after him 
some further shafts from her 
quiver :— 


“Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look 
ou lisp and wear strange suits, dis- 
able all the benefits of your own coun- 
try, be out of love with your nativity, 
and almost chide God for making you 
that countenance you are, or I will 
Searce think you have swum in a 
gondola.” 


Not till she has seen Jaques fairly 
out of hearing, does she turn to 
Orlando, who has by this time thor- 
oughly learned the first lesson she 
had set him. He accosts her 
throughout the scene as “ dear 
Rosalind,” “fair Rosalind,” and 
never trips into speaking to her 
otherwise than as the lady of his 
love. His visits to her cote, we 
see have been frequent, but the 


promised cure has clearly made no 
progress. The feminine wayward. 
ness with which she menaced him 
has served only to establish a sweet, 
and, to him, mysterious control 
over his heart and will. Again he 
has. failed in coming to her at the 
appointed hour. See how she 
punishes him for the little pang of 
disappointment he has caused her! 


“Why, how now, Orlando! where 
have you been all this while? You a 
lover! An you serve me such another 
trick, never come in my sight more. 

Ori. My fair Rosalind, I come with- 
in an hour of my promise. 

Ros. Break an_ hour’s promise in 
love! He that will divide a minute 
into a thousand parts, and break bat 
a part of the thousandth part of a 
minute in the affairs of love, it may 
be said of him that Cupid hath clap- 
ped him o’ the shoulder, but I'll war- 
rant him heart whole. 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Ros. Nay, an you be so tardy, come 
no more in my sight: I had as lief be 
wooed of a snail. 

Orl. Of a snail ? 

Ros. Ay, of a snail; for though he 
comes slowly, he carries his house on 
his head; a better jointure, I think, 
than you make a woman.” 


And now we are to see how Rosa- 
lind carries out in practice her own 
suddenly devised fiction of the wa 

she had once cured a lover of his 
passion — by being effeminate, 
changeable, “ full of tears, full of 
smiles, would now like him, now 
loathe him, now entertain, now 
forswear him.” She throws aside 
her first mood of pouting and ban- 
ter. Her own heart is brimful of 
happy love, and only by variety of 
mood and volubility of utterance 
can she keep down its emotion. 
“Come, woo me!” she exclaims. 
Seeing Orlando taken aback by the 
suddenness of this invitation, she 
repeats it: “Woo me; for now 1 


am in a holiday humour, and like | 


enough to consent.” Still he ry 
back ; but she is not to be foiled 
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her determination to make him 
play the lover, so she adds— 
. What would you say to me now, 
an I were your very very Rosa- 
lind?” This brings from him the 
laughing answer, “I would kiss 
before I spoke.” “Nay,” she re- 
joins, “ you were better speak first, 
and when you were gravelled for 
lack of matter, you might take 
occasion to kiss.” After some 
more badinage on this theme, Ro- 
salind turns suddenly upon Orlando 
with the question-“Am not I 
your Rosalind?” and as she does 
so, her voice, I fancy, vibrates 
with feeling she finds it hard to 
conceal. But this vein is danger- 
ous; and when Orlando answers, 
“ IT take some joy to say you are, 
because I would be talking of her,” 
she dashes off again into her play- 
ful mocking mood, with the words, 
“ Well, in her person I say I will 
not have you.” This elicits from 
Orlando the very avowal for which 
she yearns—“ Then in mine own 
person I die!” But the opening 
thus offered to her to profess a dis- 
belief, which she does not feel, in 
the sincerity of all such protesta- 
tions is not to be lost, and her 
fancy revels in throwing ridicule 
an the model heroes of romantic 
ove :— 


“No faith, die by attorney. The 
poor world is almost six thousand 
years old, and in all this time there 
was not any man diedin his own per- 
son, videlicet, in a love-cause. Troilus 
had his brains dashed out with a 
Grecian club ; yet he did what he 
could to die before ; and he is one of 
the patterns of love. Leander, he 
would have lived many a fair year 
though Hero had turned nun, if it had 
not been fora hot midsummer night; 
for, good youth, he went but forth to 
wash him in the Hellespont, and 
being taken with the cramp was 


drowned: and the foolish chroniclers 
of that age found it was—Hero of 
But these are all lies: men 


Sestos. 


have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for 
love. 

Orl. I would not have my right 
Rosalind of this wind ; for, I protest, 
her frown might kill me.” 


Rosalind’s rejoinder, “ By this 
hand, it will not kill a fly,” should, 
I think, be given with a marked 
change of intonation, sufficient to 
indicate that, notwithstanding all 
the wild raillery of her former 
speech, there is in herself a vein of 
tenderness that would make it im- 
possible for her to inflict pain delib- 
erately. We should be made to 
feel the woman just for the moment, 
—before she passeson to her next 
words, which, playful as they are, 
lead her on unawares to what I 
believe was regarded by her as a 
very real climax to this sportive 
wooing :— 


“But come, now [ will be your 
Rosalind in a more coming-on dis 
sition; and ask me what you will, I 
will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Rosalind. 

Ros. Yes, faith, will I—Fridays and 
Saturdays, and all. 

Ori. And wilt thou have me? 

tos. Aye, and twenty such. 

Ori. What say’st thou ? 

Ros. Are you not good ? 

Ori. I hope so. 

Ros. Why, then, can one desire tco 
much of a good thing ?” 


Who does not feel through all 
this exuberance of sportive raille 
the strong emotion which is pal- 
pitating at the speaker's heart? 
She has proved and is assured of 
Orlando’s devotion, and now she 
will plight her troth to him—ir- 
revocably, as she knows, but as he 
does not know. Turning to Celia, 
she says:— 


“Come, sister, you shall be the 
riest, and marry us. Give me your 
| wie Orlando. What do you say, 
sister ? 

Ori. Pray thee, marry us... . 
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Ros. You must begin.—‘ Will you, 
Orlando——’ 

Cel. Go to. Will you, Orlando, 
have te wife this Rosalind ? 

Ori. I will, 

Ros. Arye, but when ? 

Orl. Why now; as fast as she can 
marry us. 

Ros. Then you must say,—‘I take 
thee, Rosalind, for wife.’ 

Ori. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I do take thee, Orlando, for 
my husband.” 


It is not merely in pastime, I feel 
assured, that Rosalind has been 
made by Shakespeare to put these 
words into Orlando’s mouth. This 
is for her a marriage, though no 
priestly formality goes with it; 
and it seems to me that the actress 
must show this by a certain tender 
earnestness of look and voice, as 
she replies, “I do take thee, Or- 
lando, for my husband.” I could 
never speak these words without 


a trembling ofthe voice, and the 
involuntary rushing of happy tears 
to the eyes which made it neces- 
sary for me to turn my head away 


from Orlando. But, for fear of 
discovery, this momentary emotion 
had to be overcome, and turned off 
by carrying his thoughts into a 
different channel. Still Rosalind’s 
gravity of look and intonation will 
not have quite passed away—for 
has she not taken the most solemn 
step a woman can take ?—as she 
continues— 


“ Ros. Now tell me how long you 
would love her, after you have pos- 
sessed her ? 

Ori. For ever and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever. 
No, no, Orlando; men are April when 
they woo, December when they wed: 
maids are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are 
wives.” 

Here, however, Rosalind finds her- 
self running into astrain of serious 


earnest, with too much of the ap- 
prehensive woman it it; so she 


takes up her former cue of 
gerating the capriciousness of her 
own sex :— 


“T will be more jealous of thee 
than a Barbary cock-pigeon over his 
hen ; more clamorous than a parrot 
against rain; more new-fangled than 
an ape; more giddy in my desires 
than a monkey: I will weep for 
nuthing, like Diana in the fountain, 
and I will do that when you are 
disposed to be merry; I will laugh 
like a hiena, and that when thou art 
inclined to sleep. 

Orl. But will my Rosalind do so? 

Ros. By my life. she will do as I do, 

Orl. O, but she is wise. 

Ros. Or else she could not have the 
wit to do this; the wiser, the way- 
warder: make the doors upon a 
woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
casement ; shut that and ‘twill out 
at the keyhole ; stop that, ‘twill fly 
with the smoke out at the chimney.” 


Rosalind through all this scene 
is like the bird “that cannot get 
out its song” for very joy. She 
dares not give direct vent to the 
happiness that fills her heart, and 
so she seeks relief by letting her 
fancy run riot in these playful 
exaggerations. We feel how these 
flashes of sprightly fancy, that 
amuse even while they bewilder 
him, all help to weave a spell of 
fascination round Orlando’s heart. 
Rosalind sees this, and revelling in 
her triumph, pursues to the utter- 
most the course she had told him 
would cure him of his passion. 
Observe how this is carried out, 
when he tells her presently that 
he must leave her for two hours. 
Here is an opportunity for show- 
ing what Ganymede has formerly 
told Orlando a woman cannot 
choose, but must be. She is now 
or grieve, be effeminate, change- 
able.” 


“ Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot 
lack thee two hours. 

Orl. I must attend the Duke at 
dinner: by two o'clock I will be with 
thee again. 
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Ros. Ay, go your ways, f° your 
ways; I knew what you would prove: 
my friends told me as much, and I 
thought no less: that flattering tongue 
of yours won me; ’tis but one cast 
away, and so,—Come, death !” 


This is to be “full of tears;” and 
when she has put a pang into her 
lover’s heart by this semblance of 
reproachful grief, she suddenly 
floods it with delight by turnin 
to him, her face radiant wit 
smiles, and saying, “ Two o’ clock’s 
your hour!” is is to be “ full 
of smiles,” and the charm so works 
upon him, that we see he has lost 
the consciousness that it is the 
boy Ganymede, and not his own 
Rosalind, that it is before him, as he 
answers, “Ay, sweet Rosalind.” 
And she too, in her parting adju- 
ration to him, comes nearer than 
she has ever done before to letting 
him see what is in her heart :— 


“By my troth, and in good earnest, 
and so God mend me, and by all 
pretty oaths that are not dangerous, 
if you break one jot of your promise, 
or come one minute behind your 
hour, I will think you the most 
pathetical break-promise, and _ the 
most hollow lover, and the most un- 
worthy of her you call Rosalind, that 
may be chosen out of the gross band 
of the unfaithfnl. Therefore, beware 
my censure, and keep your promise. 

Orl. With no less religion than if 
thou wert indeed my Rosalind: so, 
adieu!” 


Celia—who, admirable as she is, 
is by no means of a highly imagi- 
native nature—is no sooner alone 
with Rosalind that she takes her 
to task for what ap to her 
the unfavourable light in which 
her picture of the waywardness of 
women in courtship and in mar- 
riage have placed her sex. “ You 
have simply misused our sex in 
your love-prate,” she says; but 
this is a matter Rosalind is too 
full of her own emotions to discuss. 
Her tongue has run wild in try- 
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ing to conceal the pressure at her 
heart ; and she has talked herself 
out of breath only to get deeper in 
love. 


“O coz, coz, my pretty little coz,” 
she replies, “that thou didst know 
how many fathoms deep I am in love! 
But it cannot be sounded. ... That 
same wicked bastard of Venus, that 


was begot of thought, conceived of- 


+ ee and born of madness, that 
blind rascally boy that abuses every 
one’s eyes because his own are out, 
let him be judge how deep I am in 
love. I'll tell thee, Aliena, I cannot 
be out of the sight of Orlando: I'll 
go find a shadow, and sigh till he 
come,” 


We see from this how t has 
been the constraint she pi been 
keeping upon her emotions through 
all her sparkling badinage in the 
interviews with Orlando. He was 
to be but two hours absent, and 
had protested he should be. with 
her by two o’ clock; but when we 
next see her, two o’clock has come, 
but not Orlando. “How say you 
now?” she says to Celia, “Is it 
not past two o'clock? and here 
much Orlando!” While she is in 
this state of disappointment and 
unrest, Silvius arrives with the 
love-letter of which Phebe has 
made him the bearer. Such is the 
rare elasticity of Rosalind’s tem- 

rament, and the activity of her 
intelligence, that she at once puts 
aside her own vexation—which 
could not have been small—and 
does what she can to put some- 
thing of a manly spirit into this 
most forlorn of lovers. So far from 
thinking the letter he has brought 
to be one of love, he is under the 


impression, from “the stern brow - 


and waspish action” of Phebe in 
writing it, that “it bears an an 


tenor,” and apologises for being i 
the bearer of it. "Rosalind at first 


follows out this idea, though she 


has of course seen, by a glance at its 
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contents, how very far this is from 
the truth :— 


“ Patience herself would startle at this 
letter 

And play the swaggerer; bear this, 
bear all: 

She says I am not fair, that 1 lack man- 
ners ; 

She calls me proud ; and that she could 
not love me, 

Were man as rare as phenix. ’Od’s 
my will! 

Her love is not the hare that I do 
hunt: 

Why writes she so to me? Well, 
shepherd, well, : 

This is a letter of your own device.” 


In answer to his vehement protes- 
tations to the contrary, she goes 
on to depict its contents with her 
wonted fertility of fancy :— 


“Why, ’tis a boisterous and a cruel 
style, 
A style for challengers. . 


. . Woman’s 
entle brain 

Could not drop forth such giant-rude 
invention, 


Such Ethiop words, blacker in their 


effect 
Than in their countenance. Will you 


hear the letter?’ 


She then proceeds to read it, com- 
menting on its evident avowals of 
admiration in the same ironical 
irit. But when she comes to 
e lines— 
“He that brings this love to thee 
Little knows this love in me,” 


followed by the request that Gany- 
mede will use Silvius to bear his 
answer back, she is revolted by 
Phebe’s treachery, and scarcely 
less by the pusillanimous insensi- 
bility of her suitor to it. Celia, in 
her matter-of-fact way, exclaims, 
“Alas, poor shepherd!” But 
Rosalind, wiser and higher-hearted, 
takes a different view :— 

“Do you pity him? no, he deserves 


no pity. ilt thou love such a 
woman? What, to make thee an in- 


strument and play false strains u 
thee! not to be endured! ” wy 


But not even this can rouse him ; 
so she dismisses him in a gentler 
strain :— 


“Well, go your way to her (for I see 
love hath made thee a tame snake), 
and say this to her: That if she love 
me, I charge her to love thee; if she 
will not, I will never have her unless 
thou entreat for her.” 


Still Orlando comes not. The 
fond woman’s heartache, into which 
some shade of anxiety at his failure 
to keep his promise would by this 
time be sure to steal, has not time 
to reassert itself, when her atten- 
tion is arrested by a stranger in- 

uiring the way to the “ sheepcote 
enced about with olive-trees,” 
which is her home. Attention 
deepens into interest as she finds 
from his words that he is a messen- 
ger from Orlando :— 


“Orlando doth commend him to you 
both, 

And to that youth he calls his Rosalind 

He sends this bloody napkin. Are you 
he?” 


Interest now becomes apprehen- 
sion, and she answers, “ I am: what 
must we understand by this?” 
With breathless eagerness she list- 
ens as the stranger tells how Orlando 
had found his elder brother aslee 
in the forest, doubly threaten 
with death by “a green and gilded 
snake ” on the one hand, and on the 
other by “a lioness with udders 
all drawn dry.” The different na- 
tures of Celia and Rosalind are. 
well expressed by. the ways, each 
so different, in which they are 
affected by this narrative. Celia 
exclaims : 


“©, I have heard him speak of that 
same brother ; 

And he did render him the most un- 
natural 

That lived ’mongst men.” 
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Rosalind’s first thought is not of 
this brother’s cruelty, but whether 
“her lover has forgot the past and 
interposed to save his life. 


“But, to Orlando: did he leave him 


there, 
Food to thesuck’d and hungry lioness?” 


How her own noble heart leaps 
within her as she learns that, con- 
quering the first impulse to leave 
his brother to his fate, Orlando has 
given “ battle to the lioness, who 
quickly fell before him”! When 
the stranger goes on to tell them 
that he is that brother, Rosalind’s 
first impulse naturally is to turn 
with undisguised aversion from. the 
man who had for years done Orlando 
such grievous wrong. But his an- 
swer to her question, “ Was it you 
he rescued ?’’ disarms her. 
“Oli. ’Twas I, yet ’tis not I. Ido 
not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my con- 
version 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I 
am.” 


By the word “conversion,” coup- 
led with Oliver’s downcast loo 
and contrite tone, Rosalind is 
touched. She feels that she has 
been ungenerous, and turning to 
him with a much gentler voice and 
manner, almost as though sokng 
pardon for the resentment she h 
shown, she asks, “But for the 
bloody napkin?” And here arises 
one of the many opportunities 
which are afforded in this play for 
that silent suggestive acting which 
is required to give effect to the 
purpose ofthe poet. “The woman, 
naturally born to fears,” has now 
to be indicated by the changin 
expression of Rosalind’s look an 
manner, as she listens to Oliver's 
narrative. Her lover,—her more 
than lover—her plighted husband 
ever since she gave him her hand 
when they last met,—has still 
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further proved his worthiness by 
making it his first care to introduce 
his brother to the banished Duke. 
Still, what does the bloody napki 
imply? And how much is there 
to rouse her alarm, when Oliver 
goes on to say that, on leaving the 
uke, his brother led him to his 
own cave, P 


“There stripp’d himself, and here upon 
his arm 

The lioness had torn some flesh away, 

Which all this while had bled; and- 
now he fainted, 

And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind ’’? 


The sweet feeling of admiration 
for her lover’s courageous endur- 
ance, and of delight that his fore- 
most thought had been of his 
Rosalind, cannot keep her from 
thinking of his wound as some- 
thing more serious than it proves 
to be. A sick feeling comes over 
her as Oliver proceeds : 


“Brief, I recover’d him, bound up his 
wound ; 

And, after some small space, being 
strong at heart, 

He sent me hither, stranger as I am, . 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 

His broken promise, and to give this 
napkin 


Dyed in his blood unto the shepherd 


youth, 

That hein sport doth call his Rosalind.” 
As he speaks, Rosalind’s vivid im- 
agination brings before her the 
ril of the contest in which her 
over has been engaged, and how 
near she has been to losing him. 
The straim upon her feelings is too 
much even for her powers of self- 
command, great as they are, and 
she falls fainting into her cousin’s 
arms. She has borne up, however, 
so well, that Oliver has no sus- 
icion of her sex, and ascribes her 
fainting to the not uncommon ex- - 
perience, that “Many will swoon 
when they do look on_ blood.” 
When she recovers, and he says. 
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ou a man! You lack a man’s 
heart,” she admits the fact, but, 
ready and adroit as ever, tries to 
avert his suspicion by affecting 
to have merely feigned to swoon. 
The rest of the scene, with the 
struggle between actual physical 
faintness and the effort to make 
light of it, touched in by the poet 
with exquisite skill, calls for the 
most delicate and discriminating 
treatment in the actress. The 
audience, who are in her secret, 
must be made to feel the tender 
loving nature of the woman through 
the simulated gaiety by which it 
is vailed; and yet the character of 
the boy Ganymede must be sus- 
tained. This is another of the 
many passages to which the actress 
of comedy only will never give 
adequate expression. How beauti- 
ful it is !— 


“Ah, sirrah, a body would think 
this was well counterfeited! I pra 
you, tell your brother how well i 
counterfeited. Heigh-ho! © 

Oli. This was not counterfeit : 
there is too great testimony in your 
complexion that it was a passion of 
earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oli. Well, then, take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man. 

Ros. So Ido: but i’faith, I should 
have been a woman by right. 

Cel. Come, you Took paler and 
paler: pray you, draw homewards. 
Good sir, go with us. 

O&. That will I, for I must bear 
answer back, how you excuse my 
brother, Rosalind. 

Ros. I shall devise something: but, 
I pray you, commend my counterfeit- 
ing to him, Will you go?” 

And that her quick wit did devise 
something to the purpose, who can 
doubt? for it is clear that Orlando’s 
suspicions were not aroused. But 
in the brief interval that elapses 
before she again sees him, events 
have occurred which turn his 
thoughts into another channel. 
In that charmed forest region, 


where everything is “as you like 
it,” events move swiftly ia, 
who has hitherto mocked at love, 
becomes, as such mockers often 
do, its unresisting victim. In the 
repentant Oliver she has met her 
fate, and he his. Making all al- 
lowance for the necessity of bring- 
ing the action of the play to a 
speedy conclusion, the readiness 
with which Celia succumbs to 
Oliver’s suit is somewhat start- 
ling. Shakespeare felt this him- 
self, and does his best to take the 
edge off its apparent improbability. 
How wittily hea he made Rosalind 
discourse of it to Orlando !— 


“There never was anything so sud- 
den but the fight of two rams, and 
Cwsar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, 
I saw, I overcame’ for your brother 
and my sister no sooner met but they 
looked, no sooner looked but the 
loved, no sooner loved but they si hed, 
no sooner sighed but they asked one 
another the reason, no sooner knew 
the reason but they sought the rem- 
edy; and in these degrees have 
they made a@ pair of stairs to mar- 
riage. . . . They are in the very 
wrath of love, and they will together; 
clubs cannot part them.” 


This is very amusing, but Orlando 
can only think how enviable is his 
brother’s case compared with his 
own. “They shal] be married to- 
morrow,” he says, “and I will bid 
the Duke to the nuptial. But, oh, 
how bitter a thing it is to look 
into happiness through another 
man’s eyes!” The sad earnestness 
with which this is said finds an 
echo in Rosalind’s own feelings, as 
she replies, “ Why, then, to-morrow 
I cannot serve your turn for Rosa- 
lind?” Can we wonder at his 
answer, “I can live no longer by 
thinking”—worked up to a very 
fever-heat of yearning devotion as 
he has been to his ideal Rosa- 
lind, by the hours and days he has 
spent in playing the lover to the 
pretty youth who has borne her 
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name, and kept her image contin- 
ually before him, fascinating him 
hour after hour by all the qualities 
which he had dreamed his ideal to 

2? When Rosalind had her- 
self got to the point, that she 
“could not live out of the sight” 
of her lover, and had ratte by 
what she suffered at the thought 
of his recent danger, how essential 
he had become to her happiness, 
she was not likely to be deaf to 
this outery of Orlando’s hungry 
heart. The time has come for her 
to yield. But she will i 2 up 
the illusion under which he labours 
a little longer, so she answers :— 


“T will weary you no longer then 
with idle talking. Know of me then 
(for now I speak to some purpose)... 
that I can do strange things. I have, 
since I was three years old, conversed 
with a magician most profound in his 
art, and yet not damnable, If you 
do love Rosalind so near the heart as 
your gesture cries it out, when your 
brother marries Aliena, shall you 
marry her. I know into what straits 
of fortune she is driven; and it is not 
impossible for me, if it appear not in- 
convenient to you, to set her before 
your eyes, human as she is, and with- 
out any danger. 

Orl. Speakest thou in sober mean- 
ings? 

Ros. By my life, I do; which I 
tender dearly, though I say I am a 
magician. Therefore, put you in your 
best array, bid your friends; for, if 
you will be married to-morrow, you 
shall,—and to Rosalind, if you will.” 


Their colloquy is interrupted by 
the arrival of Phebe with Silvius. 
Phebe tasks Ganymede with “much 
ungentleness” for having shown 


Silvius her letter. With pretty 
imperiousness Rosalind replies :— 


“T care not if I have: it is my study 

To seem ungentle and despiteful to 
you: 

You are there followed by a faithful 
shepherd ; 

Look upon him, love him: he worships 
you.” : 
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The humbled Phebe can only an- _ 
swer by asking Silvius to “ tell this 
youth what ‘tis to love.” The 
a scene which ensues, in 
which Silvius fulfils his task with 
a skill the most passionate lyrist 
might envy, gives Rosalind a fur- 
ther opporpeaiey of assuring her- 
self of her lover’s devotion. All 
that Silvius protests he feels for 
Phebe, Orlando protests he feels 
for Rosalind; and when at last, 
addressing Rosalind, he says, “If 
this be so, why blame you me to 
love you?” he speaks as though 
it was his “very very Rosalind” 
he were addressing. On this she 
catches him up at once, saying— 


“Ros. Whom do you speak to? 
‘Why blame you me to love you?’ 

Orl. To her that is not here, nor 
doth not hear.” 


But Rosalind, finding the “homily 
of love,” in which Orlando, Silvius, 
and Phebe echo each other, grow 
tedious, breaks in upon them with 
the words— 


“Pray you, no more of this; ’tis 
like the howling of Irish wolves 
against the moon. I will help you. 
[to Silvius] if I can: I would love you 
|to Phebe} if I could. To-morrow 
meet we all together. I will marry 
you {te Phebe] if ever I marry wo 
and I'll be married to-morrow. I wi 
satisfy you [to Orlando] if ever I satis- 

man, and you shall be married to- 
morrow. I will content you [to Sil- 
vius], if what — you contents you, 
and you shall be married to-morrow, 
As you [to Orlando] love Rosalind, 
meet; as you [to Silvius] love Phebe, 
meet; and as I love no woman, Pil. 
meet. So fare you well: I have left 
you commands.” 


The ascendancy which the 
Ganymede has established over all 
who come within his sphere is so 
complete, that Orlando, Phebe, and 
Silvius from him with a com- 
plete belief that he will accomplish 
everything he has promised. Or- 
lando reports to the Duke the hope 
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that has been held out to him ; and 
any misgiving he may have had 
would be dispelled, when presently 
he finds (act v. sc. 4) that the boy 
Ganymede comes to ask the ban- 
ished Duke if, when he.shall bring 
in his daughter, he will give her 
to Orlando. His answer, “That 
would I, had I kingdoms to give 
with her,” removes the only ob- 
stacle which as a dutiful daughter 
she would recognise. But not till 
she has obtained a fresh assurance 
from Orlando, that he would marry 
his Rosalind “ were he of all king- 
doms king,” and from Phebe that 
if she refuses to marry Ganymede 
she will give herself to Silvius, does 
she go away “to make all doubts 
even” by appearing forthwith in 
her own true character, along with 
Celia, and led on by “‘Hymen.” 

It is she, of course, who has 
arranged the masque of Hymen, 
keeping up to the last the film of gla- 
mour which she has thrown around 
her lover and the other strangers 
to her secret. Mr. Macready, in 
his revival of the play at Drury 
Lane, with Mrs. Nesbitt as Rosa- 
lind, restored it to the s ; but 
beautiful as it is in itself, and 
bringing this charming love-ro- 
mance most appropriately to a 
close, yet it delays the action too 
much for scenic purposes. Hy- 
men’s lines, as he leads in Rosalind 
and Celia in‘ their wedding-robes, 
are like a strain of sweet music, 
solemn but not sad, as befits a 
bridal hymn :— 


“Then is there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 
Good Duke, receive thy daughter : 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 
Yea, pun sa her hither, 
That thou mightst join her hand in his 
Whose heart within her bosom is.” 


How beautiful is this last line, 
‘and how fully does it express that 
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rfect union of the two lovers’ 

earts ! 

With her masking guise, Rosa- 
lind drops the witty volubility that 
has served her purpose so well. 
Her words are few, but they are 
pregnant with feeling. Turnin 
to her father, she says, “To at 
give myself, for I am yours;” and 
while still hanging on his breast, 
she holds out her hand to Orlando, 
repeating the same words. What 
others could so well express the 
surrender which a loving daughter 
here makes of herself to the lover 
“ whose heart within her bosom is?” 
Her own heart is too full to say 
much ; her soul too much enwrapped 
in the thoughts which the climax 
of marriage brings to a noble wo- 
man, for her to sport with the sur- 
prise which this sudden revelation 
produces : 


“Duke. If there be truth insight, you 
are my daughter. 
Ori. If there be truth in sight, you 
are my Rosalind. 
Phebe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why then, my love, adieu? 
os. I’ll have no father, if you be 
not he; 
I'll have no husband if you be not he; 
Nor e’er wed woman, if you [to Phebe} 
be not she.” 


But the “conclusion of these 
most strange events” is not yet. 
Oliver, we have been told, had 
determined to settle upon Orlando 
“all the revenue that was old Sir 
Rowland’s, and live and die a 
shepherd in the forest” with his 
Celia. She, on the other hand, 
had, as we have seen, long since 
told Rosalind that, when Duke 
Frederick died, Rosalind should be 
his heir. But now Rosalind is to 
resume her state by means more 
direct. The usurping Duke, smit- 
ten with remorse, as we learn from 
Sir Rowland’s second son, who at 
this point appears upon the scene, 
has taken to a religious life— 
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“ His crown bequeathing to his banish’d 
brother, 
And all their lands restor’d to them 


again 
That were with him exil’d.” 

Thus is the —- made right : this 
alone was wanted to complete the 
story, “As You Like It.” 

o word escapes from Rosalind’s 
lips as we watch her there, the 
woman in all her beauty and 

rfect grace, now calmly happy, 
beside a father restored to “a po- 
tent dukedom,” and a lover whom 
she knows to be wholly worthy to 
wield that dukedom, when in due 
season she will endow him with it as 
herhusband. Happiest of women! 
for who else ever had such means 
of testing that love on which her 
‘ own happiness depends? In the 
days that are before her, all the 
largeness of heart, the rich ima- 

ination, the bright commanding 
intellect, which made her the pre- 
siding genius of the forest of Ar- 
den, will work with no less benefi- 
cent sway in the larger sphere of 
princely duty. With what delight 
will she recur with her lover-hus- 
band to the strange accidents of 
fortune which “ forced sweet love 
on pranks of saucy boyhood,” and 
to the never-to-be-forgotten hours 
when he was a second time “ o’er- 
thrown” by the wit, the playful 
wiles, the inexplicable charm of 
the young Ganymede! How, too, 
in all the grave duties of the high 
position to which his alliance will 
raise him, will he not only 
in her an honoured and admired 
companion, but will also find wise 
guidance and support in her clear 
intelligence and courageous will! 
It is thus, at least, that I dream of 
my dear Rosalind and her Orlando. 


“O, they will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so through those dark gates across 

the wild 
That no man knows.” . 
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Oliver’s proposal to make over — 





his estates to Orlando, and “to 
live and die a shepherd in the 
forest,” naturally falls to the 
round with the re-instatement of 
Rosalin d’s father in his duchy. 
He will resume his former position 
—his “land and great allies,” as 
roe ie says—and Rosalind and 
Celia will not be se ted. Is it 


done in generosity? When 
heavens were “at their sorrows 
ee Celia insisted upon sharing 
er banishment. Could Rosalind’s 
happiness be complete without the 
love and presence of that constant 
dearest friend? No! If they 
might not henceforward move, 
“like Juno’s swans, still coupled 
and inseparable,” yet they must 
pass their lives near each other, 
and in ever sweet and loving com- 
munion. 


Much as I have written, I feel 
how imperfectly I have brought 
out all that this delightful play 
has been and is to me. I can but 
hope that I have said enough to 
show why I gave my whole heart 
to ind, and found an ever 
new delight in trying to imperson- 
ate her. . 

Never was that delight greater 
than the last time I did so. As 
it happened, it was the last time 
I ap upon the stage. The 
occasion was a benefit, in October 
1879, for the widow of Mr. Charles 
Calvert, himself an excellent actor, 
who had spent many years in pro- 
ducing Shakespeare worthily to the 
Manchester public at the Prince’s 
Theatre. In his revivals he had 
kept the scene-painter and the 
costume-maker under wise control, 
insisting that what they did should 
be subservient to the development 
of character and of plot. His 
death was justly felt by the Man- 
chester public to be a great loss to 


para 
likely that Rosalind should be a 
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the dramatic art, antl it was a 
leasure to me to join with them in 
Doing honour to his memory. He 
told me once a pretty story of his 
wife. He had sent fie to see me 
in Rosalind at the Theatre Royal 
—for I never Acted in his theatre. 
On returning home, he found her 
in tears. pon inquiring the 
reason, she replied, “ How could 
you ever allow me to go upon the 
stage for Rosalind? Iam ashamed 
of myself, for I see I knew nothing 
about her.” It reminded me of 
what had been my own case, until 
I had made the loving study of her 
which I have tried to hencntbe. 

I can never forget the warmth 
of my Manchester friends that 
night, when I left my retirement 
to join in helping the widow and 


children, whom their old manager 
had left behind him. I had ex- 
pected, and thought I had nerved 
myself to meet, a cordial greeting, 


but this was so prolonged and so 
overwhelming, that it took away 
my breath ; and even when at last 
it ceased, I could not recover my- 
self enough to speak. My agita- 
tion quite alarmed the young lady 
by my side, who acted Celia, Miss 

te Patteson, and we stood like 
a pair of dummies for a moment or 
two, until the renewed plaudits of 
the audience roused us to a sense 
of what was expected from us. 
The old sensation of stage-fright, 
never completely lost, came back 
upon me as freshly then as upon the 
night of my first appearance. After 


_- @ while, when this had passed away 


in the interest of the scene, I was 
full of gratitude to find that I had 
not rusted in my privacy. I had 
found also in the rehearsal of the 
previous day, which, from the large 
number attending it, became almost 


a ormance, that I had as much 
ight in depicting the life of one 
so dear to my imagination, and 


that I could do so with-as much 
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freshness and elasticity as at the 
—— of my career. 
was interested very much 

seeing the careful study which the 
actors on. this occasion, most] 
amateurs, had given to all the 
characters, great and small, in the 
play. It was a pleasure to act 

ide so much intelligence and 
artistic talent. I felt quite a keen 
regret when this not-to-be-repeated 
performance was over. 

How many fine parts there are 
in this play, as indeed there must 
be in every great play, and how 

reat would be the delight of act- 
Ing in it with every character ade- 

uately developed! How little do 
those who usually act what are 
called the smaller parts know. the 

ems within their reach, and the. 

e opportunities they throw away ! 
I have tried in my rehearsals to 
bring those who acted with me up 
to the highest level I could, by 
calling their attention to these 
opportunities (though not always 
with success), and showing them 
the fine passages they had over- 
looked. eve were incapable of 
seeing the author’s meaning, some 
indifferent to it ; others have looked 
as though I were taking a liberty, 
and had no business to leave m 
own character and interfere wit 
theirs; some few, I am glad to 
say, have thanked me when they 
found the audience recognise and 
appreciate the. significance given 
to the text by following my sug- 
gestions. 

Out of London, I never saw the 
play of “As You Like It” more 

enjoyed or better acted than 
in Edinburgh. There, in the first 
years of my visits, a fine illustra- 
tion was given of the way in which 
a minor part may be raised into 
importance by the actor’s skill. 
Mr. Murray, the manager, was the 
William. Night after night I used 
to go to the side scene to see the 





only hit in the fifth act in. which 
he appears with Touchstone. He 
was the very man, one felt, whom 
Shakespeare had in his mind,— 
dress, voice, look, manner, were 
all life-like ;—just such a blunder- 
headed, good-natured, staring, grin- 
ning, frightened oaf as at once 
provokes and falls an easy victim 
to the waggishness of Touchstone. 
He had so little to say, and yet 
so much to suggest. 

The Touchstone of the same 
theatre in those days, a Mr. Lloyd, 
was almost the best I have ever 
seen; and though wanting in the 
courtly demeanour, which I think 
is one of Touchstone’s character- 
istics, he brought out the dry, 
quaint, sententious humour of the 
man with the happiest effect. 

One word about the Epilogue 
before I conclude. This, as it is 


written, was fit enough for the 
mouth of a boy-actor of women’s 


‘in Shakespeare’s time, but it 
is altogether out of tone with the 
Lady Rosalind. It is the stage 
tradition to speak it, and I, of 
course, followed the tradition— 
never, however, without a kind 
of shrinking distaste for my task. 
Some of the words I omitted, and 
some I altered, and I did my best, 
in giving it, to make it serve to 
illustrate how the high-toned win- 


niug woman ‘reasserted herself in § ~ - 


Rosalind, when she laid aside her 
doublet and hose. I have been 
told that I ag ed in this. a 
apeshin g ilogue remain 

e one ne Te 2p my pleasure. 
In it one addresses the audience 
neither as Ganymede nor as Rosa- 
lind, but as one’s own very self. 
Anything of this kind was repug- 
nant to me, my desire always. be- 
ing to lose myself in the character 
I was representing. When taken 
thus perforce out of my ideal, I felt 
stranded and altogether unhappy. 
Except when obliged, as in this in- 
stance, I never addressed an audi- 
ence, having neither the wish_nor 
the courage to do so. Therefore, 
as I advanced to speak the Epilogue, 
a painful shyness came over me, 
a kind of nervous fear lest I should 
forget what I had to say,—a fear 
I never had at other times,—and 
thus the closing words always 
brought to me a sense of inexpres- 
sible relief. 

But I have detained you long — 
enough,—and now I will set you 
free; for which releases I hope, in 
the words of that Epilogue, you 
will, “ when I make ¢ , bid me 
farewell.”— Ever, my dear Mr. 
Browning, sincerely yours, 


Hevena Favorr Marti. — — 
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THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART III. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE VALLEY-GOD. 


“ . . . denn sehr geliebt von den Géttern 
Wohnen wir weit abwarts.” 


Wuen the Romans—so says 
Roumanian tradition — wearied 
with the conquest of the world, 
began to sigh after rest and re- 
freshment, it was to the valley of 
Hercules they came to seek it. 
‘Here to heal their wounds and 
strengthen their enfeebled limbs, 
they passed three days and three 
nights sitting up to their necks in 
the hot sulphur-springs—a pro- 
ceeding, let it be parenthetically 
observed, which would have meant 
certain death to anything short of 
an ancient Roman. But an an- 
tique constitution could defy any- 
thing, it seem; for on the third 
day of this memorable bath, the 
heroes, emerging from the sulphur 
waves, found that they had not 
only regained their former strength, 
but had doubled and quadrupled it. 
Their muscles were iron, their 
blood was fire; and in the drunk- 
eness of their new-born life the 
cried aloud: “What enemy 1s 
strong enough to be worthy of our 
sword? Behold, all countries of 
the earth are trampled, let us 
measure our strength with Heavy- 
en ! ” 

In spite, however, of the sul- 

hur-springs, the war between 

me and Heaven proved un- 
equal; and the conquerors of the 
world, repeating the angels’ fall, 
lost not only the battle with 
Heaven, but their possessions upon 
earth as well. And thus, accord- 
ing to the Roumanian peasant’s 
theory, the Hercules Waters 
caused the fall of Rome. 

Notwithstanding this magnifi- 


—Voss’s Odyssey. 


cent failure, the sulphur sprin 
to this day retain power noth 
to do almost anything, except 
raising man to the level of a god, 
—so, at least, say the people of 
the country; and it most be con- 
fessed that in the lonely depth 
of that valley, penetrated with its 
wildness, intoxicated by its beauty, 
even a stranger feels inclined to 
share the half-superstitious and al- 
most adoring awe with which the 
Roumanian peasants regard the 
“sacred ” springs of Hercules. 

Some lingering trace of heathen- 
dom seems indeed still to hang 
about the valley. In this remote 
corner of the earth the ancient 

are not quite forgotten. It 

is scarcely an exaggeration to sa 
that, though he has his blest med- 
als and his relics, though he beats 
his breast and tells his beads, yet 
every peasant of the valley is at 
heart a little bit of an innocent 
pagan. He will never fail to 
sprinkle himself with holy water 
on leaving church; yet, if the 
truth were known, the Apa Her- 
cului (Hercules Water), whose al- 
most miraculous effects he daily 
sees, is to him the holier water of 
the two. He will never forget to 
bend his head low when he passes 
by a wayside cross; but—with un- 
conscious idol-worship—he bends 
it still lower when he passes b 
the stone Hercules, that stan 
like the guardian spirit of the 
place, and has stood here since the 
time of the Romans. 

Mythology and Christianity are 
inextricably jumbled up in the 


bY a 
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rustic mind; and though, practi- 
cally, the valley inhabitants may 
be as Christians as any 
ants of any country, their idea of 
the Creator of the world is yet 
slightly mixed up with their idea 
of the hero of the twelve great 
labours of antiquity, It is by his 
name that the men of the valley 
swear: it is with the fear of his 
club that the women of the es 
silence their crying children. He 
is at once their patron and their 


bogy. ap 

“The god of the valley,” is a 
phrase so current in the popular 
mouth, that even strangers adopt 
it; and though they be enlight- 
ened enough to laugh at supersti- 
tion, and learned enough to under- 
stand the chemical ‘analysis of the 
Hercules Waters, yet unconscious- 
ly they slip into the habit of talk- 
ing of the “ Sacred Springs.” 

Perhaps the deep shade, so sel- 
dom lifted from the valley, serves 
to feed this mysterious awe; for 
the hours of sunlight are short and 
rare. When Gretchen opened her 
eyes on the morning following 
their arrival, the forenoon was 
well advanced, and yet no sun- 
beam had reached the depth of the 
valley. The morning mist still 
lingered, weaving a soft chill bloom 
over everything. The sun will 
burn that bloom away, when it 
has risen high enough to look over 
the mountains. e mountains! 
How wonderful they were! Gret- 
chen’s eyes rose towards them and 
hung there entranced. The pic- 
ture had a strange power of fasci- 
nation: the cold shadowy valley, 
the mountains yellow with the 
morning sun, and towering so 
near as to shut out the sky. It 
might have been awful, if it had 
not been so beautiful. 

I do not suppose that there is 
in Europe any watering-place of 
importance which compresses i 
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into such a limited s as the 
Baths of Hercules. e Baths of 
Hercules have had no choice in 
the matter; compression was un- 
avoidable for the simple reason 
that there was no more room in 
which to expand. Two rows of 
houses, forming a short street, is 
all that the width of the valley 
will allow of—the river Djernis 
filling up what remains in breadth. 
Most of these houses are old ‘and 
shabby, but three of the buildings 
belong to a more modern date. 
The Oursalon, graceful and ma- 


jestic, seems to press its Byzantine - 


walls and elaborate roof straight 
against the rock behind, which 
falls in a sheer precipice from the 
mountain. On each side a 

of covered arcade connects the 
Cursalon with a monster hotel. 
A tiny church stands as the last 
building of the miniature town; 
and when that is passed, there is 
nothing’ but solitude. The ve 
road dies away, and the foot 


grows rougher, and the Djernis’s 
voice louder, the higher the ex- 


plorer strays up the valley. 

This spot of earth seems to be 
connected with nothing else on 
earth: the beautiful wilderness is 
a kingdom by itself, and to the 
kingdom there is not wanting a 
king. A Hungarian of high family 
and large fortune was the present 
lord of the valley—or, to put it 
more plainly, Baron Istvén Tol- 
nay was the tenant who held the 

lace in lease direct from ‘the 
Pands of Government, and under 


whose sway every visitor, and doc- — 


tor, every hotel-keeper and rest- 
aurateur, found himself perforce 
placed. The “valley-king” ‘en- 
joyed a re next only to that 
paid to the “valley-god”; and 
could the rustic conception of 
power and authority have been 
summed 


in three words, the | 
itself result would have been—Dusmne- 
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deu (the Lord God), Hercules, and 
the Baron. 

“T shall certainly fall asleep if 
I sit still much longer,” said Gret- 
chen on that first afternoon as they 
sat at the hotel window. One 
night’s rest had not been enough 
to make up for the many that 
had been lost, and the sound of 
the rushing river hummed in her 
ears like a lullaby. 

Ascelinde was not to be moved 
from her sofa; so contenting her- 
self with the escort of her brother 
Kurt, Gretchen started on her first 
journey of discovery. 

Kurt Mohr, be it here observed, 
was a rather strange specimen of 
humanity. Neither exactly a boy 
nor exactly a man, he had never 
really been the one nor was he yet 
the other, and yet he was both. 
His sixteenth birthday had been 

some months ago; but 


though by his stature he might 


have been sone for ons in 
pression and manner he gene 
was taken for more. In co he 
was short and somewhat. thick-set, 
in face sallow and square-featured : 
there was no particle of his sister's 
beauty about him; the difference 
between the two was the difference 
between a goblin and a fairy. But 
Kurt was not a goblin of the re- 
pulsive sort: a look of careless 
contentment sat for ever on his 
face; he had never been known 
to lose his temper, never been seen 
flurried, never was in a hurry, 
never was excited. Throughout 
the whole of the worries of travel- 
ing, his contentment had remained 
awed: no noise seemed to dis- 
turb him; no dust could succeed 
in clinging to him; no mid-day sun 
could Treat him; no sight betray 
him into an exclamation of wonder. 
With his hands in his pockets he 
had started at each prospect in turn, 
and taken it all for granted. 
As he now walked down the 


valley beside Gretchen, he looked. 
as cool and careless as if he had 
ves ace preney this same 
path every day for years 

and had contemplated this bine 
prospect ever since he peered 
aK 14 He took everything for 
granted—from the nt-women 
who carried their babies in wooden 
boxes on their backs, to the moun- 
tain-ranges which obscured the 


mT. 
rother and sister strayed into 
the smal] Curgarten, and from there 
into the covered arcades, where in 
the height of the season all shop- 
ing is done. Everything as yet 
re the stamp of the opening sea- 
son: most of the shops were still 
closed; some were entering on 
preeerstiove , glass panes were 
ing polished, and packing-cases 
opened, They looked into the Our- 
salon and saw a lofty space hand- 
somely decorated in the oriental 
style, and with piles of velvet 
chairs stowed into a corner. At 
the far end one puny youth in 
shirt-sleeves was languidly rubbin 
the floor with a cloth: the soun 
of his steps echoed round and 
round the large apartment. The 
hotels seemed all to be breathing 
in a supply of fresh air for the 
summer; every window was wide 
open; within the bath-houses ther- 
mometer and shower-baths were 
being tested and put to rights. 
Further on the air was charged 
with sulphur-fumes ; but when the 
last building was passed, and the 
loneliness of the valley gained, 
there were only the wild flowers 
to scent the breeze. The foot- 
th ran on the top of the river- 
ank; and the noise and gurgling 
of the water was so great, that it 
seemed to fill the whole valley 
with its sound. The overhanging 
rocks re-echoed it, and the trees 
nodded in the wind as they bent ~~ 
to listen to it. They came to &® ~~ 
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bridge, and caught sight of a path 
winding up into the wood at the 
other side. Its tempting invitation 
was not be resisted. 

“Kurt,” said Gretchen, “if I 
thought there were no bears and 
wolves in that forest, I should go 
up at once; it looks so beautiful 
a J havi ressed th 

urt having exp the t- 
est eB for the | sg an 
wolves suggested, the ascent was 
accordingly risked. 

It was indeed beautiful in the 
wood. From between the stones 
of the rugged pathway the maiden- 
hair and spleenwort were beginning 
to peep in tiny, tender, green 
points; young brackens were un- 
coiling their crisp, brown rings 
the lilac- bushes, growing wild, 
flung their fresh scent on the air, 
and clustered in coloured masses 
against the young green of beech- 
trees, just bursting into perfect 
leaf. The branches of hawthorn 
and bramble, white with blossom, 
broke through the midst of green 
tangles and floated on each breath 
of air. A few late violets still 
lingered and hung their bleached 
heads, drooping in the shade of 
rising cowslips, and fading beside 
the brightness of blue _lobelia, 
which spread itself up and down 
the banks in gaudy patches. The 
wild vine was only now beginni 
to spin fine threads round the 
branches on which it hung; soft 
green tendrils clung timidly where 
still rustled the dry brown stalks, 
and here and there dangled a 
withered leaf of last year’s growth. 
Only the sober fir-trees, solitary 
among the beeches, had not 
thought of putting on summer 
Saag tall they stood and 

k, well-nigh black, amid all the 
freshness of young flowers and 
bursting buds. 

_It was beautiful, but it was 
silent; for silence is the peculi- 
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arity of these secluded forests. 
There was not a bird’s note in 
the whole height and depth of the 
woods, nor coming from the moun- 
tains around. There was no chir- 
rup and flutter to tell you of a 
thrush-family learning to fly, nor 
any cry of an anxious parent-bi 
there was no blackbird flyi 
startled from its nest in x i 
thorn-bush. It was all a death- 
like silence; only the rush of the 
Djernis down there, turned to a 
far-off murmur here, and the rattle 
which a squirrel made high above 
Gretchen’s head, as slowly she 
climbed the steep path. 

In this country the people ex- 


* plain overrtne me legends; and 
e 


the peasant of ercules valle 

has a legend to account for the 
silence of his woods. Once the 
valley not only had songsters, but 
such wonderful songsters that their 
voices attracted the attention of 
the gods and awakened their 
jealousy. ‘“ We have nothing like 
that in Olympus,” they said; and 
having apparently a taste for good 
music, they robbed the feathered 
musicians for their own service and 
delight. But the gods had reck- 
on without their host; soon 
there arose in the valley music 
of another sort. The cries of the 
deprived people were so piercing 
that they quite prevailed over the 
birds in Olympus; and in order to 
pacify the screamers and enjo 

their orchestra in peace, the god 
caused the Djernis river to flow, 
and gave it a voice of musical 
sweetness. 

More learned but less poetical 
people account for the want of 
singing- birds by the injurious* 
effects of the sulphur - steams, 
To this latter theory, as being 
the more logical of the two, Gret- 
chen would probably have BS ge 
But the want of birds did not 
strike her ; for she had never been 


bird; 
up 
w- 
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in a wood before, and even a wood 
without birds was enchantment 
enough. She did not stay long 
on the path; the first clump of 
cowslips on which her eyes fell, 
was inducement enough to leave 
it. She returned with her hands 
half full; she went off again for 
a branch of pink and white haw- 
thorn ; she broke her way through 
the bushes back to the path; but 
just then the sunlight, which fell 
slanting into the wood, had touched 
a drooping head of lilac, melting it 
into liquid colour, and Gretchen 
felt that she must have that lilac. 
She reached it and tore it down; 
but there were more slanting sun- 
beams and they fell through the 
branches upon other lilacs, and 
upon yellow cowslips, which under 
their touch glowed into living 
gold; and they bronzed the un- 
curling brackens, and speckled the 
moss, until Gretchen, wandering 


on from bush to bush, and always 
meaning to turn back, and never 
doing so, stood still at last with 
both her hands full, and looked 
around her in 4 eve wonder. 


ing where the path could be. 

“Kurt!” she called out; “ Kurt 
where are you?” and then she 
stood still and listened. 

The bushes rustled, and Kurt 
appeared with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“Kurt, have you a notion where 
the path is?” 

“ Not the faintest.” 

“We cannot have lost our way,” 
said Gretchen ; “it stands to rea- 
son that the path is close at hand, 
but Iam not going to look for it 
till I have rested.” 

Gretchen, as she ke, threw 
down her armful of flowers, and 
sat down beside them on the slop- 
ing bank. Her hair had got 
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loosened as she broke through the 
bushes ; it floated over *her shoul- 
ders like a veil of gold; a head of 
white hawthorn had been caught 
in the silken net, and hung there 
a willing prisoner. 

Gretchen drew a long breath of 
the evening air, and half uncon- 
sciously she sank back upon the 
bank. It made such a luxurious 
couch, and the loose sheaf of 
flowers she had gathered was such 
a soft pillow for her head. She 

ut up her hands and clasped them 

hind her neck, and lay staring 
up into the branches and the quiv- 
ering leaves overhead. 

“You look like a large babe in 
a wood,” remarked Kurt, crouch- 
ing on the ground and pulling up 
an ivy-trail with his fingers. 

“Leave me in peace,” was the 
drowsy remonstrance. 

“So I shall, presently,” said 
Kurt, throwing the ivy-trail across 
his sister, and lookin up at the 
nearest beech-tree with the eye of 
a connoisseur, as if marking its 
most favourable points of attack. 
There was a long silence before he 
spoke again. 

“You are not going to sleep, 
are you?” he asked, showering a 
handful of anemone-heads over 
Gretchen. 

“ Oh no,” she murmured in luxu\ 
rious drowsiness. “ What are you 
throwing at me? What have you 

ut round my arms?. Cannot you 
eave me alone?” She stirred her 
arm and heard some leaves rust- 
ling. Kurt was laughing in his 
impish way; but her eyelids were 
too heavy to raise themselves. 

It was so pleasant to lie here— 
the moss so suft—the trees rust- 
ling—or was it the Djernis?—— 

t did not matter which, for 
Gretchen was asleep. 





“ he lay, and was so beautiful that'he could not turn away his eyes ; and he could not 
i 4 bent down and gave her a kiss. And scarcely had he i 


Ip himself, bu i 
eae her eyes.”—Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


The coffee-house and restaurant 
in the old street of the Hercules 
Baths had not slept through the 
winter, like the Cursalon and the 
big modern hotels. It lived through 
the cold months in astate of half 
torpor, blinking its open eyes at 
the many shut eyes around it. 
When the whole valley is bound 
in ice, and when each tree up the 
mountain side hangs heavy with 
snow, the shabby room in the in- 
terior of the old coffee-house is a 
sort of bear’s den, where the small 
handful of men, whose duties chain 
them here in season and out of sea- 
son sit drawn together in a narrow 
circle,—their wants attended to 
by a couple of inferior waiters on 
half-wages,—while the snow-flakes 
fall on the window, and the smoke 
of their cigars curls up tothe low 
ceiling and slowly stains the dingy 
walls. In the height of summer, 
the guests spread themselves on 
the veranda outside, and eat their 
food in the shade of alternate 
pomegranates and oleander trees, 
and to the music of the Hercules 
fountain ; for it is here that the 
stone figure stands leaning on its 
club, guarding the waters which 
flow at its feet. 

But now the pomegranates and 
oleanders are still stowed away at 
the back; the veranda outside is 
bare and chairless, and everything 
still concentrates itself in the low- 
roofed, din dining-room ; for the 
beginning of May is scarcely the 
beginning of the season here. 

_ the inferior waiters are attend- 
ing to the wants of the solitary 
occupant of the room,—a Rouma- 
nian doctor, who practises in win- 
ter at Bucharest and in summer 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


at the Hercules Baths. This Rou- 
manian is enormous, black-haired 
and unkempt, and his wants are 
strong coffee and spirits. The 
enormous doctor is a good deal 
bored with his own society, and 
glances up and down the short 
piece of street in hopes of an ac- 
quaintance, but there is nobody 
in wD 

“ Bring me a paper, will you?” 
he calls to a man in ashabby black 
coat, who is passing through the 
room. 

The man in the shabby black 
coat looks at him over his shoulder 
and does not bring the paper. A 
fussy waiter rushes in, waving a 
paper four = old, and whispers 
In an awestruck tone that the man 
in the shabby coat is the landlord, 
and you could hardly expect a 
landlord ——&e. 

“ Why ?” remonstrates the Ron- 
manian ; “he always used to be a 
waiter; I remember him changing 
my plate every day last year.” 

“Oh, last year! yes,” whispered 
the frightened waiter; “but you 
know—in winter—married the 
landlady ; ”—in a deeper whisper— 
“first husband shot himself—win- 
ter before that again ;”—in a whis- 
per so profound as to be scarcely 
audible—“ nothing else to do.” 

“Ah, I understand,” says the 
Roumanian, grasping the situation. 

The surroundings of the Dier- 
nis valley in winter were indeed 
such as to reduce a man to mar- 
rying his grandmother, or murder- 
ing her for the sake of a variety, 
The Roumanian doctor had had 
glimpses of the women and, from 
what he remembered of her 


it appeared not inprobable that the _ 





issed her, than she 
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second husband should shoot him- 
self next winter, as the first had 
done the last ; leaving thus an al- 
ternate wedding and suicide, re- 
lieving each other in an endless 
vista for many more winters to 
come. Dreary winters! the mar- 
riage as dismal as the suicide ; the 
suicide as gay as the marriage. 

“ Bah! bring me another paper, 
—the ‘ Pester Lloyd. r 

“ Don’t keep it yet; begin most 
of our papers on the 15th. Onl 
keep two in winter. The new land- 
lord ”—lowering his voice again— 
“has cut down things.” 

“ Me Hercle!” ejaculated the 
Roumanian, pushirg his unwashed 
hand through his uncombed hair, 
which, unchecked by any scissors, 
had been allowed to reach his 
shoulders, and hung there in a 
heavy black fringe. 

This Roumanian was of what 
he himself called a soft and im- 

ressionable nature. In private 

was much given to scribbling 
verses in the Roumanian tongue; 
and by a strange coincidence, or 
a strange string of coincidences, 
these sonnets , Heaeit never to 
be addressed to his wife. In pub- 
lic he was equally given to arrang- 
ing fireworks, musical entertain- 
ments, and other means of public 
amusement. Public amusement, 
indeed, appeared to lie nearer his 
heart than the public health. He 
always dec himself to be pas- 
sionately attached to each of his 
ight children ; but the anxieties 
which he occasioned to the prac- 
tical minded mother, were obstacles 
in the way of their bringing-up 
scarcely to be made up for by 
effusive caresses and showers of 
kisses. 

The picture of winter desolation 
sketched out by the whispering 
waiter was enough to depress his 
sensitive mind, though he had 
often before heard the like pictures 


described; and he sat with his 
fingers among his hair, plunged in 
melancholy reflections, until the 
ey of the coffee-room’ door 
aroused him from meditation. 

The German Bade doctor, Funk 
by name,.a timid startled man, 
slipped into the room, and, an- 
swering to a vociferous invitation, 
joined his Roumanian colleague at 
the table. Some minutes were 
passed in discussing the landlady’s 
marriage, the prospects for 
season, the few interesting cases 
which had as yet appeared. 

“I don’t believe there are more . 
than twenty names on the Curliste 
yet,” said the Roumanian with 
groan. “I never saw such a late 
season. I wonder if there are any 
more guests expected this week, 
The Baron ought to know. Where 
can he be hiding himself all this 
time?” 

“I saw Baron Tolnay with his 

un a little time ago,” ventured 

r. Funk. “I think he mentioned 
something about a bear, or several 
bears ;” not daring to be too posi- 
tive on the point. 

“Bah! I wish I had stayed’ at 
Bucharest till the 15th,” said the 
Roumanian, shaking the shaggy 
hair from his forehead. “ There 
is nothing to be done here. Are 
you treating that English rs ; 
they speak of? The first Engli 
= who has ever prs 80 
‘ar | ” 

Dr. Funk confessed that he was 
treating the English lady. 

“ And her husband came last 

ight,” pursued the Roumanian. 
“ He is an English lord they say. 
How on earth will he pass his 
time here,—unless, to be sure, he 
takes to writing sonnets? Ujitisce / 
uitisce | (see! see!) what is that? 
Softly, my friend!” as the door 
flew open under the scratch of & 


heavy paw, and a large grey dog 


stalked majestically into the room. 
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“ Where is'your master, Pasha?” 
asked the Roumanian, stretching 
out a big hand ; “he cannot be far 
off if you are here. I thought you 
were after the bears, eh ?” 

“He is coming,” whispered the 
Bade doctor to his companion. 
“Ha, by the club of Hercules! 
here is the Baron himself. Per- 
haps he can tell us more.” 

The coffee-room door again 
creaked on its hinges, and a young 
man, wearing a fancy sporting at- 
tire of grey and green, and having 
a feathered hat on his head, and 
a gun slung over his shoulder, 
entered the room whistling. 

“A glass of cognac, quick!” he 
called out, standing just within 
the door. 

The nervous waiter fluttered his 
napkin, and executed a series of 
agitated bows; while the landlord 
himself, returning for the moment 
to his servile habits, ran nimbly 
for the cognac, and brought the 
glass deftly balanced on a plate, 
in the manner which had been ac- 
quired in the days of his past 
obscurity. 

Both doctors had risen, and had 
inclined themselves, each after his 
fashion—the German doctor pro- 
foundly, the Roumanian theatri- 
cally—and then remained stand- 
ing as though in the presence of 
royalty, until a careless gesture of 
the sportsman told them to resume 
their seats. 

“Baron Tolnay,” began the Rou- 
manian, whose nature was not 
prone to be be overawed for long 
even in presence of the omnipotent 
valley-king. “Can you not tell us 
what the new English lord is going 
to do with himself here?” 

“ Hang himself, probably,” said 
the young man, having tossed o 
the cognac with the gesture of an 
habitué, and holding out the emp 

ve towards the cringing land- 
0: . 


° 


“But cannot we devise a plan 
for saving him from suicide?” and 
the doctor pushed a chair sugges- 
tively towards the Baron. 

“You must devise it without 
me then, geeye es. for bs men 
are waiting up there,” shruggi 
his left ioulder in a general WP 
towards the mountains. “I settled 
the place and the hour, and [ 
shall hardly reach it in time as 
it is.” 

Tolnay made.a step forward into 
the room, and stood with one hand 
on the back of the chair which the 
Roumanian had pushed towards 
him. He was a man not over 
twenty-eight, looking younger from 
the vivacity of his manner. Thanks 
to his expressive eyes—black eyes 
full of the fire of youth—and 
thanks to his slight, well-knit 
figure, he was handsome, though 
his features were not “ 
nor his stature tall above the 
average. 
“T will tell you what,” said 
Dr. Kokovics, after a reflective , 
pause, during which he had been 
searching his memory for some 
traditional scraps which lingered 
there; ‘‘ we must give the English 
lord plenty of water,—water in all 
shapes,—water to drink, water to 
fish in, water to wash in—par- 
ticularly to wash in”—he repeated 
with a sort of wondering em i 
—“that is what they do all day long, 
— wash — wash without resting. 
They are very mad, those English 
—and the otinaziien shook his 
head as he contemplated the com- 
plexion of his own hands, and 
thought how well they got on 
without soap and water. : 

“ More charitable to drown him 
at once, my dear Kokovics,” inter- 


ff polated young Tolnay, with a yawn 


expressive of ennui. 

“No, Baron; depend upon it, 
water will create the ee of 
Lord—what is he called?” 
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“ Ouare,” completed Dr. Funk. 

“ Hovart,” corrected the Baron. 

Dr. Funk yielded the point at 
once. 

“As for the other guests that 
came last night,” chattered on 
Kokovies, “they will present no 
difficulty, for they are Germans, 
and Germans are proverbially con- 
tent with their knitting and the 
delights of their family circle. 
Have you heard their name yet, 
Baron Tolnay?” 

“ Mohr, I fancy, it stands. Ma- 
dame Ascelinde Mohr, née Com- 
tesse Damianovics de Draskécs, 
or some wonderful nonsense of the 
sort; and a daughter, if I remem- 
ber right, and a son. Has any 
a seen the daughter, by the 

*N o one had seen the daughter. 

“ Patience,” said Tolnay, taking 
his foot off the bar of the chair, 


and jerking up the gun on his 


shoulder. “No daughter can re- 
main hidden here for long. Pasha, 
come away with you!” 

“So you are really going, Bar- 
on,”’ said Dr. Kokovics in a tone 
of dissatisfaction, as the Hunga- 
rian turned and whistled for his 
.. “What is your game? 
Bears ?” 

“Yes, bears; or anything else 
either. Probably bears.” 

“ Probably—anything,” repeated 
the Roumanian, squeezing one of 
his eyes shut, and heaving a sen- 
timental sigh. “Oh, Baron, you 
look like a very keen sportsman 
indeed. I suppose bears will do 
as well as anything else to 
the time with until Princess Try- 
phosa makes the valley glorious 

in with her presence.” 

The Hungarian pushed up his 
feathered hat and settled it more 
firmly on his forehead. “ Non- 
sense, Kokovics! mind your own 
business ; you have enough on hand 
to need your attention, I fancy.” 


He made an attempt at a frown, 
as he pressed down his hat with 
his hand; but his black eyes 
sparkled, and an expressive smile 
made his face more handsome, as a 
row of even white teeth shone for 
a moment in sharp contrast to the 
blackness of his hair. 

“ Good luck, Baron,”’ cried Ko- 
kovics as Tolnay reached the door, 
which Pasha, with a bloodthirsty 
eagerness, was impatiently scratch- 
ing open, as though he already 
smelt a flavour of bears. 

“My luck never fails me,”’ said 
Tolnay as he slammed the door, 
and walked out whistling into the 
spring evening; while Pasha, hay- 
ing given one bound, and barked 
one permissible bark of excitement, 
settled down into a stately stalk 
at his. master’s heels. 

Up the valley Tolnay’s road led 
him, past the Catholic chapel, into 
the solitude beyond. His men were 
waiting for him up there on the 
mountain-side, and as he struck u 
the path he cast a glance at his 
watch. 

“Half an hour late—that is 
Kokovics with his chatter. I 
must take the short cut,’’—and 
leaving the path, he breaks his way 
through the bushes and tram 
over mosses and ferns Phases: 
and always upwards. 

Istvin Tolnay never throws a 
glance on the hawthorn branches 
which he pushes aside and leaves 
hanging broken behind him, nor 
at the cowslips which lie with 
crushed stalks after he has passed, 
and do not rise again. the has 
seen these spring flowers here 80 
often, growing in just the same 
way, that they can make no im- 
pression on his mind. He/does 
not notice them, nor think of them. 
What is he thinking of, as he walks 
up whistling through the thickly. 

own flowers? Is he thinking of — 

e Princess Tryphosa? Or is he ~ 
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in imagination face to face with a 
bear, like Pasha, whose paws sink 
heavily into the emerald moss, and 
whose lowered head and fixed eye 
denote a stern concentration of 
mind ? 

It isnot late yet. Outside in 
the wide flat world the sun will 
not sink for another hour; but 
in the Djernis valley the day is 
shorter by several hours than else- 
where. The last blaze of sunshine 
is falling on the hillside to the left, 
and will presently die away behind 
the lofty rampart, and leave the 
rocks and trees cold, and the valley 
in black shadow till late to-morrow 
morning. 

Istvan treads down a clump of 
sprouting fern, and puts out his 
hand to bend aside a branch. 

Ha! what is this? A low sound 
at his heels coming from the depth 
of Pasha’s capacious chest, as with 
glaring eye he presses forward. 

The Hungarian’s gun is unslung 
already, and his fingers. on the 
trigger. 

A bear so low in the valley at 
this season! How could this be? 

Cautiously he makes a step for- 
ward, holding the hawthorn twig 
for fear of its snapping, and then 
stands motionless, with extended 
neck and searching eyes which 
glance over the space beyond. 

He has not long to search, for it 
is here that. the vanishing sun is 
throwing its rays in a shower, and 
right in the middle of the yellow 
light a girl lies asleep on the bank, 

But how is this? Can this 
figure be mortal indeed? Is this 
a creature of flesh and blood? or 
not rather some fairy of the woods, 
some princess who has slept here 
for a hundred years ; who has slept 
for so long bewitched that the ivy 
has grown over her, trailing round 
her feet and in her hair, and on 
her arms clasped high behind her 
head? Some sleeping princess, 
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surely—and is he the lucky man 
who is to waken her? Her very 
dress seems to be grown from the 
bank; garments woven of the 
leaves and the dark-green moss on 
which she lies. So softly they fall 
around her, so gently they shape 
themselves to the curves of her 
a figure! Her head is thrown 
ack upon her clasped hands, show- 
ing the line of a milk-white throat. 
and pillowed on a great sheaf of 
flowers, yellow and purple and 
ene ; and on the crowded flower- 
eads, turning them into trans 
parent gems,—and on the waves 
of her loosened hair, drawing 
through it trembling threads of 
red fire, the last of the sunlight 
falls. 

Istvan Tolnay was twenty-eight, 
and he was a Hungarian; his 
imagination was inflammable and 
his nature impetuous. This sudden 
vision of beauty bursting upon 
his eye, under all the flattering, 
magical influence of the checkered 
sunlight, made his thoughts grow 
wild for a moment and his heart 
beat fast; while his fancy, éver 
ready at a touch, set to weaving 
the realities of the surroundings 
-_ the fit framework of a fairy 
tale. 

He let the hawthorn branches 
fall together behind him, with a 

entle hand this time, and in won- 
, ae bewilderment he made a 
step forward, his gun sunk by his 
side, while with the other hand 
he held back the eager dog who 
dragged at his collar, flaring and 
straining; too much in. awe of 
rightful authority to bark, or even 
to growl, but not quite able to- 
suppress a mournful whine, ex- 
pressive of mental agitation. Ist-- 
van made a step forward, wonder-- 
ing, and then made another step,. 
and wondered still more, always. 
standing still again, for fear of 
breaking the spell of a sleep... 
F 


Ope es: 
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There was a white flower hanging 
in her hair, half on it and half on 
the moss,—a head of white haw- 
thorn, drooping and fading already, 
but the magical light had touched 
it too, and it shone like a fairy 
star 


Now he stood close to her, look- 
ing down at the lovely face, where 
the curling lashes, gold-tipped like 
the hair, swept the fair flushed 
cheek. His heart-beats quickened ; 
a desire almost irresistible rose in 
him, a powerful curiosity to see of 
what colour these closed eyes might 
be,—a wish to stoop and wake the 
sleeping beauty, in the way that 
the prince always wakes her in 
the hi tale. He was not used 
to Aa | of the things he wished ; 
he stooped, and his hand was on 
the hawthorn, while on his other 
side the forgotten Pasha, half 
choked by the unconscious hold 
on his collar, turned up his eyes 
with a humble inquiry as to 
whether he was to lick the sleep- 
ing beauty’s hands or tear her to 

Istvan held the flower, then he 

at it, then he kissed it, for 
is fancy was on fire. That girl 
on the ground seemed to lie drowned 
in a flood of gold. One wave of 
hair, straying forward over her 
shoulder, rose and fell with her 
breath. He must act the fairy 
prince, though it were madness to 
repent of ever after. The kiss upon 
the white flower had been sweet, 
but the kiss upon that living red 
flower would be sweeter still. He 
stooped again, lower this time. 

Something rattled through the 
branches overhead, and hit him 
sharply on the neck, on the shoul- 
ders, and dropped into the moss. 
Has the fairy princess got fai 

ds to watch her, or have all 
squirrels of the forest risen in 
an army to defend her? Hestarted 
. back, upright in a moment, colour- 


ing and conscience-stricken ; and 
he scanned the beech beside him, 
The leaves were thick, and the 
branches close, but his eyes were 
piercing. Up there, grinning at 
im over the shining bark, a gob- 
lin crouched, with eyes that glit- 
tered in mischievous delight, and 
skinny fingers that clutched the 
tree. The face vanished like a 
face in a nightmare, and there was 
a sharp rustle in the branches, 
Down came another and more yi 
orously aimed handful of dry heady 
nuts; they landed on his hat, in 
his pockets, and they showered 
upon Pasha’s lowered head. There 
are limits even toa dutiful dog’s 
subordination, and finding himself 
pelted with beech-nuts, Pasha con- 
sidered that those limits were reach- 
ed. He tore himself free from his 
master’s relaxing hold, threw him- 
self against the haunted tree, and 
reared up to his fullest height, 
pawed the slippery trunk with his 
unavailing claws, while the forest 
resounded with his deep-toned bay. 
The first of those barks was the 
breaking of the spell, The fairy 
tale faded and was gone, before 
even the fast-dying sunlight had 
vanished. Istvén Tolnay with a 
start found himself transported 
back into the prose of life. 
He was not a prince, he was only 


Istvin Tolnay, with his gun by — 


his side; the trees around were 
not whispering to each other with 
magic tongues, they were only 
shaking in the evening breeze : that 
goblin up there was nothing but a 
sallow-faced youth perched upon & 
branch. The princess herself was 
no more than flesh and blood— 
very fair flesh and blood indeed, 
as she started up, rubbing her 
eyes—and her moss-woven gar- 
ments but a tumbled green dress. 

The awakening was rude for a 
sleeping princess ; and starting up 
at tne harsh sound of the bark, 


‘ae 
Be 
Se ¥ 
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Gretchen stared around in fright. 
She saw a man with a gun, gazing 
at her with intense fixity; her 
eyes, still clouded with sleep, shone 
dim and deep for a moment; and 
with the movement her hair lost 
its last hold, and shook itself down 
in waves and rings and wonderful 
networks of silk. 

Istvén, becoming conscious of 
his own prosaic identity, recovered 
his presence of mind with what 
haste he could, and with a rather 
uneasy bow retreated a few steps 
towards the bushes, for his inbred 
savoir-vivre told him that it was 
scarcely correct to stand rooted 
and staring open-mouthed at an 
unknown young lady, whatever 
might be the habit of princes in 
fairy tales. 

“Tam afraid my dog has fright- 
ened you,” he began, in his rich, 
well-modulated voice, and with 
eager eyes still fixed on the girl. 

She looked at him critically. 

“Tt stands to reason that he has 
frightened me.” 

tvan made a gesture, expres- 
sive of unmitigated despair. 

“How can I prove my distress 
for the wretched beast’s misdemean- 
our?” 

“By removing him,” said the 
beauty, promptly—* and yourself, 
too,” her tone almost seemed to 
add. 

She was rising as she spoke, but 
the ivy-rails were an obstacle, and 
she stumbled and caught at the 
bank. Istvan stepped forward, but 
the ci-devant goblin brushed past 
him disdainfully, and the ci-devant 
princess told him with a glance 
that he was not wanted. In the 
next moment she bit her lip, and 
her cheek flushed crimson. Was it 
the unwavering look in his bold 
black eyes that made her blush? 
or had she seen the hawthorn in 
his hand, and guessed at the theft 
committed? She walked two steps 


away and with her back towards 
him began twisting up her long 
loose hair; while Istvén, standing 
by the hawthorn bush, felt almost 
SS almost foolish—he who 

never been perplexed in his 
life before, and certainly not. in 
the presence of a woman. The 
decision of the beauty’s manner, 
her matter-of-fact tone, the critical, 
almost severe glance of her grey 
eyes, had taken him aback. 

He was not wanted here; and | 
calling to Pasha, he slowly turned 
and walked through the bushes, 
but his steps la strangely, and 
he looked over his shoulder oftener 
than was wise, considering the roots 
and stones in his way. She had 
done with her hair, she had put on 
her hat, and now the two were 
turning to go. Now Istvén stood 
still, for whatever other doubt 
there might be, there could be no 
question that it was his duty to 
save two strangers from being in- 
evitably lost in the forest and pos- 
sibly eaten by bears, as might well 
chance to be their fate, seeing that 
they had struck into a direction 
exactly opposite to the Hercules 
Baths. 

Gretchen and Kurt, starting, as 
they believed, homewards, heard a 
crackling of twigs, and quick steps 
behind them, and found themselves 
overtaken by the hunter with his 
d 


og. 

“Excuse me,” he said, eagerly, 
“you are going quite wrong; you 
will be lost in the mountains if you 


follow that direction.” He spoke 
with a marked respect, but the 
intense expressiveness of his eyes 
never faded for a moment. 

“Thank you,” said Gretchen, 
with her head rather high. “ Which 
is the right way ?” 

‘“Down there; the path is not 
far off; you will allow me to escort 
you that far.” 

She made no sign of acquiescence, 
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—indeed it had been more an as- 
sertion than a question,—but she 
turned the way he pointed, and 
followed him as he forced the pass- 
age in advance. 

It was not more than fifty paces ; 

and having reached the path, the 
hunter turned round, and raising 
his hat, left them without another 
word. 
The dusk was falling fast by 
this time, and Gretchen and her 
brother hurried home, in unbroken 
silence. 

Meanwhile the hunter, with the 
dog beside him, pursued his way 
upwards towards the place where 


his men were waiting for him at 
the rendezvous. They must have 
given him up for lost; but he 
dragged along lazily, in no hurry, 
it seemed, to relieve their minds. 

Is he thinking of the Princess 
Tryphosa now, as he loiters along 
whistling, or is he thinking of some 
other princess? What is he think- 
ing of, as the shadows darken the 
wood around him? 

A little while ago he had played 
the knight in a fairy tale ;—now 
he is only a man in real life, called 
Istvin Tolnay. — 

But Istvin Tolnay holds in his 
hand a faded hawthorn flower. 


CHAPTER X.—A LOVE-LETTER. 


“O waly, waly, but love be bonny 
A little time when it is new; 

But when ’tis auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades away like morning dew.” 


Next day Gretchen took no 
walk in the wood. True, she had 
met neither bears nor wolves there 
yesterday ; but she had discovered 
that there were other dangers to 
be feared in the shade of the lonely 
forest. It was quite as warm an 
afternoon, and quite as clear: the 
bank of green forest opposite glis- 
tened in the sunshine and quivered 
in the breeze. Through the open 
window every sound floated in with 
perfect distinctness; sometimes a 
step, a voice, more seldom the rattle 
of a carriage. In the room there 
was silence, except for the rustling 
of paper under Gretchen’s fingers. 
Her father, who reclined half 
dozing in his chair, was the only 
other occupant of the large apart- 
ment. 

Gretchen sat with her back to 
the window; before her there stood 
open an old leather desk, whose 
contents she was submitting to a 
rather listless examination. 


Madame Mohr had directed her 


—ANON. 


daughter to search for a paper she 
required, and which she believed 
was contained in this old desk, in- 
herited from her mother, Countess 
Eleonore Damianovics. 

The paper in question was the 
address of the dead Pater Diony- 
sius, who had preached so parses 
ably well, and baptised all the 
young Damianovics’s, with which 
address Ascelinde was desirous of 
furnishing Dr. Komers, as an un- 
defined and unexplained means of 
assisting him on his impending 
Draskéc’s journey. Not very sure 
of recognising the paper, she had 
wisely delegated the office to the 
quicker eyes and sharper wit of 
her daughter. 

Gretchen was dissatisfied with 
the office—she could see no logical 
reason why a dead priest’s address 
should in any way favour the 
Draskéec’s cause; and so with in- 
dolent fingers and half-hearted 
interest, she turned over the musty 
bundles before her, thinking per- 
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haps more of her forest-walk yes- 
terday, and of the adventure which 
had there befallen her, than of the 
papers she was handling. 

here were a great.many papers 
in the desk, the accumulations of 
years. There were bills, and ad- 
dresses, and letters; many in un- 
known handwritings; some from 
her uncle Alexius, easily distin- 
guishable by the round cramped 
hand, and shining a cold white 
among more faded epistles. In the 
place of honour lay a bundle reli- 
giously fastened with silk ribbon, 
and labelled, “ From my guardian, 
Count Josika Damianovics.” 

All these Gretchen tossed aside, 
but under the last bundle, crushed 
and perhaps forgotten, there la 
another solitary letter, and this 
attracted her attention. Even 
though the ink was so faint with 

ears as to be in places scarcely 
Sosiie, and though the yellow 
paper was falling asunder at the 
creases, Gretchen at once knew the 
letter to be one of her father’s. It 
was dated “The Hercules Baths,” 
and with aroused curiosity she un- 
folded the limp and ragged sheet. 
She did not know it, of course; 
but this was the very letter which, 
by falling into the hands of her 
grandmother more than twenty 
years ago, had been the direct 
cause of her mother’s elopement 
and marriage. It looked so worn 
and haggard, this old letter, so 
marked with lines that might have 
been the crow’s-feet of care, so fur- 
rowed with age, and so stained 
with unsightly spots, as if it had 
gone through a world of trouble, 
instead of having only lain here for 
years forgotten and uncared for. 

“My beloved Ascelinde,” it be- 

A love-letter—really and 
truly a love-letter. Gretchen con- 
templated it with something of the 
same wonder with which she had 
contemplated the woman with the 
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broken heart; and as her ¥ de 
travelled along the faded lines, her 
wonder grew apace. There was 
so much tenderness written there 
in bleached ink—so many loving 
words about the sadness of the 
separation, and the sweetness in 
the hope of meeting again—so 
many assurances about her living 
continually in his thoughts.—that 
Gretchen, letting her hands sink 
slowly into her lap, began to ask 
herself where all that love and 
tenderness was gone ? 

If it had ever been, how could 
it have turned so chill in twenty 
years? Was it indeed gone? gone, 
without leaving a spark behind it ? 
merged into that half-impatient in- 
difference, which was the spectacle 
that Gretchen daily saw? crum- 
bled away like this poor faded pa- 
per, which, even as she held it in 
her hands, dropped asunder, while 
one worn-out fragment floated qui- 
vering down to the floor? True 
Gretchen had never heard a hot 
and angry, but neither had she 
ever heard a warm and tender, 
word exchanged between her pa- 
rents. What was the use of all 
that dead affection since it had 
borne no better fruits? Ah! but 
it was to bear fruits of another 
sort, reflected Gretchen ; for was 
not her experience gathered for 
her beforehand? And once more 
she vowed that it should not have 
been gathered in vain. 

She stooped, as she reflected thus, 
and picked up the fallen scrap of 
paper. It was as soft as a li 
rag, too weak even to rustle; but 
the ink was better preserved here 
than on the rest of the letter, and 
one word, written somewhat “— 
than its neighbors, caught her 


eye at once. 
To judge from her bent head 
and lips, some interest with- 


in her was aroused, and presently 
the silence of the room was broken. 
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“ Papa,what is Gaura Dracului?” 

“ Gaura Dracului?” repeated 
Adalbert, slowly. “ Who has been 
telling you that name?” 

“T have found it written here,” 
said Gretchen, crossing the room 
and holding the torn paper to- 
wards him. 

Adalbert took the old letter and 
read it in silence. A shade crossed 
his face while he read, then a bitter 
smile, then a gleam of interest ; 
but it was with a sigh at last that 
he laid down the paper. 

“ Another of my dreams which 
will never be realised. I was young 
and foolish then, and presumptuous 
enough to fancy that I had got on 
the traces of some discoveries valu- 
able to history.” 

“And did you never find the 
spot of which this letter speaks ?” 

“Yes, I found it after weeks of 
search; but I only saw it once ; 
for next day—next day I had to 
— he finished with a frown. 
“Tt was a strange spot—a ve 
strange spot indeed ; eutak tin 
ling, fascinating. I hardly know 
whether to call it more terrible 
than beautiful.” 

“ They tell me it is a deep, deep 
chasm ”—read Gretchen, again tak- 
ing up the letter—“ a horrid yawn- 
ing black hole in the wildest 
of the hills, in the thickest shade 
of the forest. Bottomless, the 
peasants say ; and, according to all 
accounts, of measureless depth.” 

“ Yes, of an enormous depth,” 
ssid Adalbert,in whose mind a 
long-dead interest was beginning 
to stir again. “I remember throw- 
ing a handful of stones down the 
monstrous hole, and for seconds I 
could hear them falling and falling 
and they never parwers 4 to stop.” 

“And the historical discove- 
ries? ” asked Gretchen. 

“ The historical discoveries were 
broken off, as I tell you, by my 
abrupt departure. Possibly there 


were none to make; but I was 
a little monté by the scenery, 
and listened only too greedily to 
the wild legends of the country ; 
and certainly,” went on Adalbert, 
warming as he proceeded, “I had 
more than one rational ground to 
believe that the spot had been 
known to the Roman conquerors 
of this valley. There is a tradi- 
tion still alive among the people 
here, that a tribe of Dacians, driven 
to bay among the mountains, pre- 
ferred to throw themselves head- 
long down this abyss than submit 
to the Roman eagle. It was that 
story that first attracted my atten- 
tion. I was bent on investigation. 
I fancied then that I should 
make my name known through the 
book with which these mountains 
inspired me.” 

“ A book about this place, papa? 
about the Hercules Waters? did 
not know that you had written 
one?” 

“ Attempted to write one,” modi- 
fied Adalbert, “and under different 
circumstances might perhaps have 
succeeded, for these forests breathed 
an inspiration which I never found 
elsewhere. I felt almost as though 
they would tell me their secrets if 
I asked them. But the work was 
broken off very soon ; the old man- 
uscript has lain locked away for 
these last twenty years. I have 
scarcely looked at it since I put it 
aside. A mere fragment it was, 
and a fragment it will remain.” 

Adalbert sighed again, and was 
silent; he considered the subject 
disposed of, but Gretchen did not. 

“ Papa,” she said after a minute, 
“why should it remain a frag- 
ment ?” 

Her father opened his eyes again 
languidly. 

“ And my discoveries ?” he said, 
with a faint smile, “my erat. = 
tions? How is the book to 
finished without them? And how 
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are they to be made? Gaura Dra- 
cului lies at three hours’ distance 
from here. Do I look as if I could 
reach it?” R 

“When your course of baths is 
over, of course you will be able to 
reach it, papa ; and in the mean- 
time——”’ 

“Well?” 

“In the meantime I can reach 

Adalbert looked at his daughter, 
and smiled incredulously. 

“Where is the difficulty?” de- 
manded Gretchen, somewhat bafiled 
by his glance. 

“The difficulty is everywhere.” 

“No generalities, please, papa ; 
particularise the obstacles.’ 

“ Begin rather by particularising 
your intentions. To start with, 
—how do you mean to find the 
way?” 

“T shall get a peasant to guide 


e. 
“ Exactly the answer I expected. 
You cannot get a peasant to guide 
ou.” 
a Why not?” 

“ Because, as you have yet to 
learn, the Roumanian peasant is 
the most perfect personification of 
religious superstition that walks 
the face of the earth; and because 
round Gaura Dracului there hangs 
a cloud of superstition not easy to 
pierce. The name alone is enough 
to show in what horror the place 
is held,—literally translated, it 
is, ‘Devil’s Hole.’ Of all spots 
among these hills it is shunned 
and detested, by the few who 
know it, as a place accursed; 
though to nine men out of ten 
it is no more than a name, hardly 
as much perhaps, for even twenty 
years ago the stories about it were 
sinking into forgetfulness.” 

“Then Is try bribery,” said 
Gretchen, still undaunted. “A 
Roumanian peasant must have his 
price like any other man.” 


“ His honour has, but. his super- 


stition never; of that I have as- 
sured myself.” 

Gretchen held her tongue fora 
little while, but her courage was 
not yet quelled. 

“Tell me, papa, would you find 
the way there again yourself?” - 

“TI almost fancy so, were I once 
on the track; every circumstance 
of that walk is vividly printed on 
my mind. I marked a beech-tree 
not far from the spot. I cut three 
crosses into the bark with my pen- 
knife,—the finest beech I have seen 
in my life—the stem like a pillar, 
the leaves a canopy of green, 
When that tree is once found, 
Gaura Dracului lies not a hun- 
dred yards off; but one might, be 
nearer still without sus i 
it lies so strangely hidden.” 

“Then, papa, surely your direc 
tions will be enough to guide us to 
the place?” 

The sick man fairly burst out 
laughing. 

“Oh innocent ignorance! And 
how about the long, pathless, be- 
wildering, indescribable forest that 
stretches between us and that 
beech-tree—one amongst a mil- 
lion of beech-trees, its very images 
and copies? No, Gretchen, your 

lan will not work.” 

“And yet Gaura Draculwi must 
be found!” exclaimed Gretchen, 
and brought down her small hand 
clenched on the table. 


found!’ 

Adalbert stopped Jaughing, and 
eyed his daughter in some sur- 
prise. 

“How now, my _ cool-headed 
damsel, what means this sudden 
fire? What betokens this wonder- 
ful interest in a perfectly illogical 
black hole in a forest? You talk 
like a maiden in a romance this 
evening. Have the mountains be 
witched you too?” 


“T have: 
made up my mind that it is to be ~- a 


seta 
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“Oh, papa,” said Gretchen, col- 
ouring, “ what nonsense!” 

Of course it could not have been 
thé mere sound of the description 
which had tempted her; of course 
it was not the black chasm yawn- 
ing in the wildest part of the hills, 
in the thickest shade of the forest, 
which had aroused her curiosity ; 
nor the place that was as terrible 
as beautiful, nor the superstition 
that guarded it, which had caught 
her fancy. All these grounds 
might have had weight with a girl 
of the romantic class; but how 
could they boast of any influence 
over the young lady who had car- 
ried off the priz de logique at 
school, and who ever since had 
shown herself worthy of the rep- 
utation there gained? No; with 
her some other motive must have 
been at work, and she hastened to 
explain what this motive was. 

t appeared that neither the 
yawning abyss, nor the wild forest, 
nor the dark superstition, had any- 
thing to do with her interest; 
Gaura Dracului was not to be 
sought for its sake alone, but only 
as a means towards anend. And 
that end? What was it to be? 
Oh, she had her arguments all 
ready. The end was nothing less 
than the pursuance of the investi- 

tions, and the completion of the 
ong-abandoned ren pares which, 
written on the spot, would pos-ess 
a peculiar interest, and therefore, 
as she further argued, command a 
large sale. “And it stands to 
reason,” completed Gretchen, “that 
in such a case you will realise a 

t deal of money. Oh, pa 
Gwe Dracului will make our 
fortune yet, if you would only be- 
lieve me!” 

“So your love for Gaura Dra- 
cului is in reality a love for 
florins,’ remarked Adalbert with 
a cynical smile, having listened in 
silence to his daughter’s speech. 
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“Exactly, papa; and you ae 
cused me of romance!  Confesg 
now that you were wrong!” 

“Absolutely wrong. How 
strange, to be sure, is my pater- 
nal réle! While other fathers are 
forced to bridle the romantic follies 
of their children, I, on the contrary, 
have to restrain my daughter's 
sense.” 

“ You acknowledge, then, that I 
am sensible ?” 

“So terribly sensible, Gretchen; 
that you sometimes frighten me.” 

Adalbert was gazing at her, ‘ag 
he spoke, with a look of keen in- 
quiry. His daughter was to him, 
and always had been, a beautiful 
riddle which he had tried in vain 
to read. She baffled him at every 
point. Was he to believe the 
account which she gave of her- 
self? Or might he still hope 
that underneath that brilliant 
and seemingly hard surface there 
lived a genuine tenderness? Some- 
times he thought the one, and 
sometimes the other. The first 
doubt had arisen years ago, when 
the four-year-old Gretchen had sat 
on her father’s knee, listening to 
the story of a baby brother’ and 
sister, who, cast adrift from out 
of a sinking ship, had gone down 
into the deep blue sea, holding 
each other’s hands to the last. 
It was an affecting story, and 
towards the close a big tear 
shone in each grey eye. The 
anxious father feared that a burst 
of sobs would follow, and was 
half reproaching himself for the 
choice of so harrowing a tale, 
when his little daughter took him 
by surprise. The grey eyes had 
madden! cleared, though there 
was still a bright stain on the 
cheek, and having sat silent for 
a moment, she inquired: “ Was 
everybody in the ship drowned?” 
“ Everybody,” said the father, im- 
prudently. “Then who told the 
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story?” “A little bird, perhaps,” 
said Adalbert, laughing, but in the 
next moment he almost quailed 
before the look of supreme scorn 
which shot towards him. “Little 
birds do not speak.” ' 
Since that evening he had often 
asked himself in perplexity whether 
his beautiful daughter had sense 
alone, or whether she had a heart 
as well? whether the outspoken 
thirst for wealth, which year by 
ear she came to display, was in 
itself more perilous or less so than 
the secret longings of many a 
worldly maiden? She was not 
like other girls, and therefore she 
frightened Fim. Other girls, even 
when they worshipped the golden 
calf, had at least the grace to 


worship it in private. The world 
has no chance of guessing at the 
nature of that veiled and shrouded 
idol before which the votary kneels 
in enraptured prayer. Oh, if hearts 


could be sac like churches, 
what a booty of golden calves 
could be torn from the sacred 
shrines, where they have throned 
unsuspected in many a spotless 
virginal bosom ! 

Gretchen built her altar in 
ublic, and strewed her ‘incense 
in the face of the world. The 
world was scandalised—her own 
father was alarmed. What was 
to come of it? If she had mar- 
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ried Vineenz Komers (as Adalbert 
had been short-sighted enough’ to 


hope she would), then, knowing . t 


her in the hands of an honour- 
able man, her father would have 
felt his mind at rest; but now, 
what was to come of it? These 
questions were in Adalbert’s mind 
to-day, while his eyes followed his 
daughter’s movements. 

She had returned to the desk; 
but though she was stowing back 
the papers, the words with which 
she broke the pause betrayed that 
her thoughts were still clinging 
tenaciously to their former object. 

“ But, at any rate,” she reniarked 
aloud, “ if we do succeed in finding 
the place—for we may come across 
it by chance, you know—you must 

ae me, papa, to finish that 

“TI think we had better count. 
our chickens when they are hatch- 
ed, Gretchen. My energy is not 
what it used to be, nor my en- 
thusiasm either, I fear; twen 
years have ground it out of me.”” 

An indignant protestation was 
rising to Gretchen’s lips, but she’ 
was interrupted by a disturbance 
in the passage. There were quick 
steps, then voices, a question and 
answer, and in the same minute 
the door was flung wide open; 
and an awe-struck servant an- 
nounced,—*“ The Baron.” 


CHAPTER XI.—THE VALLEY-KING. 


Jul. What think’st thou of the rich Mercatio? 
Luc. Well of his wealth; but of himself, so so. 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


connected with the Cuwrliste, which _ 
seemed to require explanation; 
infinitely distressed to have to 
trouble you on so trifling a poirit.” 
While he spoke his eyes were 
sweeping room ; 
he broke 


Before more than a rapid ques- 
tioning look had time to pass be- 
tween Herr Mohr and Gretchen, 
the Baron was in the room. 

“A thousand apologies for in- 
truding myself in this way,” he 
began, advancing hat in hand, 
“but there was a little matter 


ly round t 
as they fell on Gret- 





chen, “Ah!” he exclaimed, witit ame 





a start of surprise, almost too 
natural to be quite natural, “I 
, perceive that I have more than 
one apology to make; what can 
I say in defence of my dog’s con- 
duct in the forest yesterday ?” 
Gretchen had half turned on her 
chair; a beautiful blush dyed her 
cheek. : She had seen both the 

r glance and over-perfect start 
that ollowed it, “ty 
ightning she had read his motive. 

er heart began to beat tumultu- 
ously. Even within these first 
two days she had had oppor- 
tunity to observe the respect and 
almost veneration with which the 
name of “the Baron” was pro- 
nounced by every inhabitant of 
the mountain valley, and the semi- 
royal prestige which environed his 
coer What wonder, than, that 
heart beat now, and her cheek 
flushed crimson, when in the valley- 
king she recognised the sportsman 
of yesterday ? 

e little matter connected with 
the COurliste proved to be a ver 
little matter indeed. Baron Tol- 
nay, having got through the pre- 
liminaries of apology and intro- 
duction, launched into a voluble 
explanation as to an uncertainty 
which had arisen respecting the 
spelling of a word in one of the 
names, expressing himself with as 
much apparent concern as if the 
matter had not been invented on 
the spur of the moment. Was 
Herr Mohr quite certain that 
the names had been given cor- 


rectly? Was Madame Mohr’s 
name undoubtedly Damianovics 
de Draskécs, and not perhaps 


Draskécs de Damianovics, or not 
possibly some other variation of 
the sort? Mistakes so often oc- 
curred, printers were so negligent, 


handwritings were so difficult to 
decipher. Something to the effect 
of all this Baron Tolnay explained, 
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quick as. 








offered him; and then in a tone 
of well-bred anxiety, though with 
a confident smile, he again ex- 
pressed a hope that he was not 
intruding. 

The hope was so evidently con- 
sidered a mere matter of form by 
the visitor himself, and the pre. 
text was such a flimsy disguise, 
that it required all Gretchen’s 
self-possession to put on even an 
appearance of belief in the slender 
fiction. 

To one person at least there was 
nothing flimsy in the pretext ; any- 
thing relating to the great cause 
was too sacred a matter to be 
trifled with. Ascelinde, whom the 
rumour of the Baron's appearance 
had conjured to the spot, was in 
raptures. She thanked him with 
effusion; she explained to him 
with minute detail that the name 
had been correctly spelled; she 
gave him a résumé of the family 
cause; she favoured him with an 
outline sketch of the home of her 
ancestors; she dwelt at length 
upon her guardian’s unscrupulous 
conduct; she was just omen on 
the verge of her brother Alexius’s 
biography, by Adalbert’s inter- 
position. 

“An unfortunate family cause, 
as you see,” he said with a 
smile, which sufficiently betrayed 
his sentiments on the subject; 
“but it is scarcely fair to inflict 
it upon you.” 

Baron Tolnay bowed easily and 

fully, as much as to say that 

e was only too happy to be made 
the recipient of these troubles, and 
would be more delighted than he 
could express if Madame Mohr 
should be ready to impart to him 
her brother’s biography at this or 
any future opportunity. Some- 
thing was murmured, too, about 


regretting that he could not serve — Pf 








vA¥ 
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the family cause in any other way, 
and a wish that they should com- 
mand his services \im’ whatever 
need should arise during their 
stay in the Hercules valley. 

Ascelinde’s heart was won from 
that moment. ‘We have to thank 
you for one service already, Baron,” 
she rapturously exclaimed. “With- 
out your kind guidance my children 
would never have found their way 
home yesterday.” 

This gave Baron Tolnay the 
opportunity of turning from the 
mother to the daughter. 

“Ah, you have not learned the 
lessons of our valley yet, or you 
would not have had the impru- 
dence to move from the beaten 
track: our forest is a perfect maze, 

-even by daylight, in the dusk some- 
times a dangerous maze.” 

“ Every maze has a key,” said 
Gretchen, “ therefore it stands to 
reason that this maze has one 


”? 


“To be sure,” 
rather wondering at her decisive 


said Tolnay, 


tone. “ And I flatter myself——” 

“That you possess the key?” 
she raat rt “Ts that vail 
true, Baron Tolnay? Do you 
know the forests well? All the 
forests ? ” 

“T should think I do; and I am 
about as tired of them as they 
must be of me.” 

“And you know all the hills? 
every path? every track ?” 

“ Every stick, every stone,” said 
Tolnay, not thinking so much of 
his words as of their effect upon 
her which he was still at a leas 
to explain. 

“Then,” cried Gretchen, with 
a ring of triumph in her voice, 
“you can tell me where to find 
a spot that Iam seeking for?”— 

“ Any spot that you wish .” 

“—Called Gaura Dracului,” she 


finished, rising in her eagerness. 


’ “ Do you know it, Baron Tolnay? 
You must know it if you know 
the hills,” ' 

“Ah, Gaura Dracului,’ re 

ted Tolnay after her, though 
for a second he looked blank—“ of 
course I must know it. There 
are somany of these caves here; 
the whole mountains are riddled 
with them.” 

“ No—not a cave,” said Gret- 
chen ; “it is a hole. Papa, what 
was your description ?” 

“ T cannot it anything but 
a sudden break in the forest- 
floor,” answered Adalbert; “there 
is no reason why it should be there, 
except that it is there.” 

“Yes, a sudden break in the 
forest-floor,” echoed Tolnay, slowly. 

Gretchen’s eyes were severely 
scrutinising him. 

“Well, ee Tolnay,” she said, 
laughing, “what makes you hesi- 
tate? Are you also one of those 
perfect personifications of religious 
superstition, about which papa 
has been telling me. Are you 
afraid of the devil’s vengeance, 
if you betray to me the devil’s 
hole?” 

Religious superstition! At the 
mere notion, Baron Tolnay broke 
into an irresistible laugh; a ve 
light and airy laugh, but whi 
jarred on the expectant Gretchen. 

“Or perhaps you do not know 
the place?” she asked, stiffly. 
“ You must either know it, or you - 
must not.” 

Tolnay’s laugh broke off, and 
he hesitated for a moment before 
he spoke. He was very quick of 
thought, and perhaps in that mo- 
ment of hesitation he had 
nised the advantages of the posi- 
tion, or perhaps his memory had - 
grown alive all at once. 

“Of course I know it,—why 
should I not? Are you interested 
in it?’ 
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“ Not in the least; but papa ‘is 
for historical reasons,” she prompt- 
ly added. 

“ And you want to visit it?” 

“To investigate it, that is to 
say, or to have it investigated, 
sounded, examined, measured,” 
said Gretchen in her most business- 
like tone of voice. “ Don’t you 
understand ? 

“Perfectly,” said Tolnay, who 
understood nothing; “but, ’—he 
cast a rather doubtful glance over 
the fragile figure before him,—“you 
will never be able to get up one of 
these hills; you must have a horse, 
and—”’ 

“ Ah,” broke in Ascelinde, who 
all this time had been an uninter- 
ested listener, “if we only had 
one of my guardian’s horses here! 
There are stablings for twent 
horses at Draskécs, Baron Tol- 
nay!” It was a noticeable fact, 
that the Draskécs horses po 


a rabbit-like propensity for multi- 
plication; at every enumeration 
their number showed a steady in- 
crease. 

Tolnay bowed and bit his black 
mustache ; and Gretchen laughed 
at the idea of the required horse 


almost as much as Tolnay had 
laughed at the idea of his religious 
superstition. “I want neither 
horse, mule, nor donkey,” she as- 
sured him; “the only thing we 
need isa guide. Can you tell me 
of a guide, Baron Tolnay ? ” 

“T can,” said Tolnay, readily. 

“ And who is he?” 

“He is here,” said the Baron, 
laughing ; “behold me at your 
service.’ 

“Oh,” said Gretchen somewhat 
staggered, “T did not mean that ; 

ut——”’ 

“But you will not reject me, 
since you can find no other.” 

“Nor surely could have no 
better,” said Adalbert, politely. 
“ You are really very kind, Baron, 


to trouble yourself about this faney * z ; 


of my daughter’s.” 

“ Of your own, papa, you mean,” 
corrected Gretchen. “ Think of 

our manuscript !” 

“Well, of my own,” said Ad- 
albert, in a tone almost of conces 
sion, though his face betrayed more 
interest reawakened than he chose 
to confess. ‘‘ There is no reason, 
certainly, why the investigations 
should not be pursued.” 

“ And pursued at once,” broke 
in Tolnay. “ When shall we start ? 
I feel an historical fever on me 
already.” 

“ Next week, perhaps,” suggest- 
ed Adalbert. ae - 

But next week was much too 
indefinite a term to suit Baron 
Tolnay. He was burning to in- 
vestigate the traces of defunct 
Dacians ; he could not possibly 
rest quiet for many days longer 
without having satisfied his mind 
as to the existence of Roman relies 
in the hills. Why be devoured 
with curiosity for a whole week 
longer? Why not take advantage 
of the still comparative coolness of 
the weather? Why not say this 
week ? Why not to-morrow? Or 
was Friulein Mohr alarmed at 80 
short a notice? 

Fraulein Mohr was not in the 
least alarmed; deeds were always 
more congenial to her than words. 
And so, Colinas Baron Tolnay’s 
historical fever, and Gretchen’s 
business-like energy, and Adal- 
bert’s revived interest in what had 
once been the pet scheme of his 
life, it was settled before they 
parted that the start should be 
made at daybreak next morning. 

“ And by this hour to-morrow,” 
said Gretchen, exultantly, “we 
shall have made the first step 
towards the historical discoveries. 
“Oh papa, where are now all the 
obstacles that you would build ~~ 
around Gaura Dracului? You © 


tad 
a 
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romise really to take me there, said Baron Tolnay to himself, “I 


aron Tolnay, do you not?”’ — 
“Tf she asks me in that voice,” 


would promise really to take her 
to the moon.” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE WORLD ABOVE. 


*“ And after all, what is a lie? ’Tis but 
The Truth in masquerade.” 


There were two worlds here: 
the world of the valley below and 
the world of the mountains above ; 
the one all the more beautiful be- 
cause of its life, the other because 
of its desolation. 

To this latter world the ascent 
is precipitous,—at places wellnigh 
perilous,—feasible, indeed, only at 
one or two rare points of attack. 
Therefore, the world above is as 
well defended against invasion as 
though it were fortified according 
to strategical Jaws; and as far away, 
though it is so near, as a country 
floating in the clouds. 

The inhabitants of the world 
above can watch the movements 
of their lower neighbours,—as the 
bears sometimes do when they creep 
to the edge of the rock and listen 
in comfort to the band below, 
whose strains float up distinctly 
through the pure mountain air,— 
but to the world below the world 
above is a sealed book. Of a hun- 
dred people who visit the Hercules 
valley, ninety-nine will be content 
to admire these “ne heights from 
below, as they would look at the 
stars or the sunset, without the 
ambition to approach them. But 
the hundredth man, perchance, 
may stand and gaze so long and so 
deeply that the Spirit of the moun- 


tain throws his spell upon him, and 
bids him ascend; which he does 
with pain and toil, fighting for 
each step, and battling for breath 
till he reaches the confines of this 


enchanted country. Once here, he 
has gained the battle: and for 


—Byron: Don Juan. 


hours he can walk at ease, in such 
a forest as he will have scarcely 
fancied in his dreams. He may 
have seen black pine forests, shak- 
ing their fragrant fringes to the 
ground; he may have walked in 
the shade of time-honoured oaks, 
or have seen the sunshine making 
filigree-work of silver birch-tree 
branches,—but none of these sights 
will have impressed him as dot 
forests of the Hercules valley. 

For here all is vast, all is wide, 
solemn, majestic—awful without 
gloom, calm without monotony. 
Here the intruder, threading his 
way through the pillared corridors, 
starts as the sound of his own step 
breaks the breathless stillness of 
the aisles around him. The forest 
is one vast cathedral of tremulous 
green; a temple which Nature has 
built so manifestly for herself alone, 
that the mere presence of man 
seems rude profanation. Surely 
this mossy mosaic was not laid to 
be trodden by human feet? These 
garlands which deck the leafy 
altars, these swinging censers 
which perfume the breeze, these 
chalices of icy white and flaming 
crimson—surely they are conse- 
crated to the Spirit of these realms 
alone? Surely this cloistered re- 
pose should be troubled by no 
human voice, nor these stately 
pillars echo back laughter or song 
of man? 

The columns which support the 
mighty canopy retreat on all sides 
in an endless vista; each pillar a 
beech-tree, and each beech-tree a — 
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giant, Straight as ship masts, the 
trunks are reared; the shining 
bark roughened with clinging lichen 
and clothed with moss down to the 
spreading foot, which with its 
stealthy hold seems to grasp the 
earth like the velvet-covered claw 
ofsome living monster. They have 
all one character, that of strength 
and straightness, but each has its 
individual distinction. Some have 
only one band of moss down their 
sides, others have drawn their vel- 
vet robes around them; others are 
marked by a large flat fungus, which 
time has hardened into wood, stand- 
ing out from their stems in bold 
relief; other beeches have received 
two or three more of these fanci- 
ful ornaments, which are sometimes 
piled up one above the other, fifteen 
or twenty high, as large as foot- 
stools and as white as ivory, look- 
ing like some wonderful contriv- 
ance carved by the hand of man, 


though the hand of man has never 
been near. And high overhead 
there is the green thes of branches, 
flat-grown and leafy, shutting out 
the light, or letting it in only with 


a shade upon it, melting the 

d ofthe sunshine, and filterin 
it through its network. A _ roof, 
which moves and murmurs, weav- 
ing a hundred pictures with each 
movement, and playing a hundred 
tunes in each rustle, having con- 
trasts of shadowy light and lumin- 
ous shade, which no ceiling, however 
cunningly painted by man’s hand, 
could ever have. 

And if the living trees are beauti- 
ful, the dead trees are more beauti- 
ful still. Not those dead trees 
whose trunks have been hollowed 
out and set fire to by some stray 
bear-hunter, and which stand now, 
charred and black, like wicked 
ghosts, staring grimly at the travel- 
Jer ; those trees are weird, but they 
are not beautiful. The dead trees 
that are beautiful are those which 


have fallen, perhaps under the fury 


of a winter storm, perhaps even Be 


cut down to meet some 
human emergency. No one is re 
sponsible for these victims, and no 
one protects them. ‘There they lie 
and rot, and the green moss cree 
over them, turning them into 0 
jects fantastically beautiful, but 
devouring them with damp em- 
braces, and feeding upon them day 
by day. A hun times more 
glorious in their damp decay than 
they ever were in the prime of their 
strength, the colossal car 
stretched to their full length on 
the earth, are crusted with the 
enamel of lichens, and decked with 
moist shades of yellow-green. They 
seem to have borrowed the sem- 
blance of every costly thing; the 
glow of bronze, the sheen of satin, 
the fire of ruby and emerald, the 
refinement of fretted gold. They 
are inexhaustible in their variety, 
insatiable in their extravagance. 

Two hours after sunrise the ex- 
ploring party had reached the heart 
of this new country. They were 
not following any path, for there 
was none to follow, but wound in 
and out the huge pillars, surmount- 
ing the fallen trunks, or sometimes 
breaking through a tangle of green. 
The forest was not silent while they 
passed, though their steps could 
make no sound on the overgrown 
earth. Baron Tolnay’s laugh echoed 
often under the leafy arches; and 
sometimes Gretchen asked a ques 
tion, and sometimes Kurt whistled 
the snatch of a tune. 

Baron Tolnay seemed in high 
spirits. Strangely enough, from 
the moment that he had set foot in 
the forest his historical thirst had 
relaxed. There was not a single 
reference either to Romans or 
Dacians in the talk which he ad- 
dressed to Gretchen. It.was very 
brilliant talk, however — keen, 
ready, and just sufficiently flavours ~ 
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ed with sarcasm to make it palat- 
able; and in spite of the want of 
historical element in conversation, 
Gretchen had found the long way 
very short. “You are quite sure 
that we are on the right road?” 
she had asked once or twice, when 
she feared that the conversationist 
was gaining too much ascendancy 
over the guide. 

“Of course we are on the right 
way,” said Baron Tolnay, and then 
for some minutes they walked on 
in silence, Pasha following close at 
his master’s heels, Kurt with his 
hands in his pockets sauntering 
along as if he were merely taking 
a constitutional stroll, and looking 
at the beech-trees with a sort of 
good-humoured patronage, Gretchen 
rather puzzled how to explain the 
ever-growing exuberance of Baron 
Tolnay’s spirits. There was a con- 
stant and unexplained laughter in 
his eyes; he looked almost like a 
man who is hugging to his heart 
some secret cause of delight, which 
touches him as so exquisite that 
he can scarcely keep himself from 
its betrayal. 

“Baron Tolnay,” said Gretchen, 
presently. 

“ Yes, Fraulein Mohr ?” 

“Are you looking at the beech- 
trees for those three crosses ?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“I have never seen you turn 
your head once.” 

“T am turning it continually.” 

“ What is there to laugh about?” 
she asked, a little piqued. “You 
talk as if it were’a joke.” 

“Then you really think your 
— made the marks he spoke 
0 9 

“Think! I know he did. Did 
he not tell you so himself?” 

“ To be sure.” 

This was incomprehensible and 
provoking. Could Baron Tolna 
never be serious? Was that spar 
of mockery which lurked in his 


ready smile, and shone in the depth 
of his expressive black eyes, never 
to be quenched ? 

“If you will not look at the 
trees, I will,” said Gretchen, step- 
ping up to the stem beside her. 

But Baron Tolnay, with the 
most unruffled good humour, de- 
clared his readiness, not only to 
examine but to bark or strip or 
cut down any tree or every tree, if 
it gave Fraulein Mohr the slightest 
satisfaction. And after this no 
specially fine beech-tree was 
unscrutinised; only that Baron 
Tolnay always selected for scrutiny 
the same tree that Gretchen had 
chosen, which, as she proved to 
him on logical unds, was a& 
waste of time. They found won- 
derful mosses and brilliant lichens 
enough to rejoice the heart of a 
botanist, but the three crosses the 
were looking for they did not fin 
The only trace of human presence 
to be discovered was the rough 
cut figure of a quadruped wi 
crooked horns, apparently a cross- 
breed between the evil spirit and 
a goat. 

“Some goat-herd with a turn 
for art,” said Istvén, looking over 
Gretchen’s shoulder; “you meet 
them sometimes in the wood here.” 

“ This is freshly cut,” said Kurt, 
lounging up. “ Our artistic friend 
cannot be very far off.” 

There was the faintest indication 
of a track just discernible as it 
wound off to the right, while to 
the left a spot of blinding daylight 
broke in through an opening in the 
trees, and beyond there shone an 
open space of grass, as brilliant in 
the sunshine as the flash of a cut 
emerald. 

“Which way ought we to go? 
To the right or to the left?” asked 
Gretchen. 

“Whichever you like best ; it is 
not of much consequence.” 

“But one way must lead to 
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Gaura Dracului, and one must 
not. It stands to reason that they 
cannot both be right.” 

“Tam no match for your logic, 
Fraulein Mohr,” said Istvan, with 
apparent gravity. “I should re- 
commend the meadow, then.” 

To the meadow therefore they 
went, stepping out of the dim light 
into a blaze of sunshine, and tread- 
ing, as they walked, upon thick soft 
grass. When they were well out 
on the open space, Baron Tolnay 
turned and offered a further piece 
of advice. “ Now that we are on 
the meadow, I should recommend 
our taking a rest.” 

“Tt would be better to rest when 
we have reached Gaura Dracului,” 
said Gretchen, doubtfully; but, 


looking round her, she could not 
resist the repose and beauty of the 
spot. The space was oval in shape, 
belted all round with the deep 
green forest. On all sides the beech- 


trees had pressed, like a circle of 
invaders checked by a word of 
command, and standing now in 
close ranks, staring down with 
patient calm upon the spot which 
they guard. 

“ And now,” said Istvan, when 
they had made their halt, “ now 
that we are sitting, is there any 
reason why we should not eat our 
sandwiches ?” 

“Great reason,” was the prompt 
reply. “I intend to eat my sand- 
wiches by the side of Gauwra Dra- 
cului.” 

Gretchen had sunk on the grass ; 
Baron Tolnay, a few paces off, 
leaning on his elbow, was idly 
pecking at the flower - stalks ; 

urt, apparently in want of fur- 
ther exercise, was throwing sticks 
for Pasha to fetch. 

“Do you think your resolve is 
quite wise ?” asked Istvan, looking 
up from the grass-blades. “ I fancy 
you will get rather hungry before 
you reach Gaura Draculw.” 


Gretchen drew out her watch, 
“We were to reach the spot. at 
one; it is half-past twelve now; I 
can wait half an hour for my sand- 
wiches,” 

Baron Tolnay appeared to be 
deeply absorbed in the botanical 
construction of a tiny flower in the 
grass. He made no reply. 

“Ts it not a pity that we did 
not bring ropes and torches with 
us?” said Gretchen, after a pause, 

“ What for ?” 

“Why, to sound the depth, of 
course.” 

“We must reach it before we 
sound it.”’ 

“ That will be in half an hour,” 

Again Baron Tolnay made no 
answer ; his face was hidden, as he 
bent over the flower. Gretchen 
watched him with displeasure. 

“ Which way do we go when we 
leave the meadow, Baron Tolnay ?” 

Tolnay tore off the head of the 
tiny flower, and began pulling off 
the petals ; when he had pulled off 
the last petal and thrown away the 
stalk, he answered slowly, still 
without looking up—“I have not 
got the slightest idea.” 

With a face of rigid consterna- 
tion Gretchen sat and stared at 
him, while he quietly searched 
about in the grass for another 
flower to dissect. 

“Baron Tolnay,”. she managed 
at last to utter,“ you promised to 
take me to the spot.” 

“I would take you there if I 
knew. where it was.” , 

“But you said that you did 
know; you said that you remem- 
bered it.” 

“Friulein Mohr,” said Istvan, 
abandoning the search for the 
flower, and sitting up to confront 
her with his unabashed black 
eyes, “surely you understand all 
this, and do not require me to 
explain.” 


_“T understand nothing. You 
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said that you would take me to 
Gaura Dracului,” 

“ And I say now, I would take 
you still, only I do not believe 
such a place exists.” 

Again Gretchen stared, speech- 
less for a minute. “Say that 
again, please,—I did not quite 
hear.” 

“I donot believe that such a 
place or such a hole exists,” re- 
peated Baron Tolnay, deliberately. 

“ But papa has seen it.” 

Baron Tolnay raised his well- 
shaped shoulders ever so slightly. 
There was an incredulity and a 
pity expressed in that movement 
which just stopped short of im- 
pertinence. Only a man as care- 
fully polished in the furnace of 
the world as was this young Hun- 
garian, could venture to raise his 
shoulders at such a moment, with- 
out appearing ill-mannered. 

“I have no doubt your father 
believes that he has seen it; but 
he is an invalid—his health is 
broken for the moment—and in- 
valids have strange’ fancies.” 

“But he was not an invalid 
when he wrote that letter; he was 
not broken down then.” 

“A man’s fancy can run very 
wild in twenty-one years,” said 
Istvan. 

“Do you mean to say that 
know nothing about the place?” 

“Upon my honour, I have never 
heard a word of it, far less seen 
it.” 

“Then why have you brought 
me up here?” Her voice shook 
with anger. 

“Why have I brought you up 
here?” repeated Istvan, without 
changing his attitude. His hat 
was on the grass beside him, and 
his head, with its close black waves 
of hair rested on his hand. Gret- 
chen, as she asked her question, 
met the glance of joyful exultation 
which broke out of those fiery 
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eyes—they looked very fiery ‘for 
a wetter 4 The light danosd in 
them, but the mockery still lurked 
in the black shade within. 

“Surely we can employ our 
time, now that we are up here, 
better than by looking for a stupid 
black hole.” 

“Stupid black hole!” There 
was such scornful displeasure in 
Gretchen’s voice that Istvan quick- 
ly corrected himself. “An in- 
teresting black hole, I should have 
said, Fraulein Mohr ; but there. are 
so many things that are more in- 
teresting than black holes.” Baron . 
Tolnay, as he said this, looked 
very confident as to the superior 
attraction of black eyes contra 
black holes. ‘ 

Gretchen’s face was set into an 
expression of judicial severity, but 
Istvan did not tremble before it. 

“Do you mean to say, Baron 
Tolnay, that you have deceived 
us? that you have told an un- 
truth?” 

“TI would have told a hundred 
untruths for the sake of a walk 
like this.” 

She was not quite sure that she 
believed her ears ; but the dancing 
light in his eyes was not to be 
mistaken. 

“But that is a lie,” she stam- 
mered. 

“TI believe it is called so.” 

A sort of mental giddiness had 
come over Gretchen; her ideas 
of right and wrong were reeling 
against each other. Here was a 
man owning frankly to a down- 
right lie without the slightest ap- 
pearance of shame ; and yet, ever 
since she had learnt to s 
Gretchen had been taught by her 
father to s the truth; had 
been told that falsehood was the 
most heinous of evils. Was not 
Truth the twin-sister of Justice? 
And was not Justice Gretchen's. 
pet virtue ? . 
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She hadno words which could 
express this indignant bewilder- 


‘ment. She sat silent; but, though 


her eyes were on the grass, she 
could feel that those of Tolna 


were upon her; and again she felt 
helpless to eg im as she 
would have wished. Though she 


did not look at him, she knew that 
his gaze was one of earnest ad- 
miration, and she was aware that 
with each wave of angry colour 
that flowed to her dienk his ad- 
miration was growing. 

At last she raised her head. 

“What do you propose doing 
now, Baron Tolnay ?” she bitterly 
inquired. 

“T propose that we should eat 
our sandwiches.” 

“ Sandwiches!” she echoed im- 
patiently. “I wonder you have 
still the courage to talk of sand- 
wiches! Have you nothing else 
to suggest? Have you no remorse 
for the disappointment which poor 
papa will have to-night ?” 

“There is no reason for disap- 

inting your poor papa,” said 

ron Tolnay, quietly. 

She looked at him with some 

icion, 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that we have only to 
tell him that we found the place, 
and that will make it all right.” 

“But how can we, since we 
have not found it ?” 

“ Nothing could be simpler. He 
will believe us, if we say it, and 
he will never be the wiser. That 
is much better than disappointing 
him.” 

Gretchen turned upon the speak- 
er a face that was positively scared. 
She had never before had so many 
successive shocks of surprise ; she 
had never been so panied by apy in- 
dividual of her acquaintance. n 
Tolnay was ro first — — de- 
signation in the mental catalogue 
had given her cause for doubt. “ A 
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man of the world, brilliant, fasci- 
nating, good-natured, and, I think, 
pleasant ”—such had been the first 
judgment written out yesterday. 

o-day she felt inclined to stroke 
out all the adjectives except “ bril- 
liant,” and to substitute some such 
qualities as “ untruthful — dis- 
agreeable — hollow.” Surely the 
words were not too harsh for a 
man who was quietly pro ing to 
her to join him in a deception 
which was to blind her father. 
But again, there was something 
about the manner of the man 
which — her hesitate, with the 

n in her hand, figuratively speak- 
ee. His eyes = he shade tis 
proposition, did not in the least 
shrink, as the eyes of the deceitful 
are supposed todo. Liars ought 
to look stealthy and watchful, their 
eyes should be cunning and dis- 
agreeable, unable to meet the eyes 
of their fellow-creatures. All this 
stood to reason, and therefore was 
Gretchen’s creed ; but Baron Tol- 
nay quite upset all her theories. 
His voice even had a candid tone 
in it, and his face wore an expres- 
sion of engaging frankness as he 
urged the advisability of the de- 
ception. It was not as if he were 
indifferent to wrong-doing, but 
simply as if he were incapable of 
seeing anything wrong in the pro- 
ceeding. The openness, almost the 
innocence of his , Was more 
baffling than any glance of stealthy 
cunning. 

What now was to become of 
Truth ? What of Justice and Logic? 
How fill up the place in the cata- 
logue? How describe this inde 
scribable man ? 

Gretchen wondered whether the 
singularity of the situation was her 
fault or his; was it she who was 


stupid and dazed, or was it he, in 
whose mental constitution some one 
element was wanting, which made 
him different from other men she 









had known? What could that 
lacking element be? 

For a whole minute she made no 
answer at all, but when her first 
surprise was past, she spoke hur- 
riedly. “ Baron Tolnay, how could 
you, even for one instant, imagine 
that I could deceive my father in 
this way ?” 

“I cannot pretend to answer 
that, Fraulein Mohr; but this I 
know, you cannot succeed in de- 
ceiving me.” 

“ Deceiving you?” 

“This little romance about the 
hole is very interesting, and really 
very pretty; but after all, it was 
no more than a graceful excuse for 
this charming expedition, which I 
hope you enjoy as much as I do. 
You surely did not really believe 
that such a place exists—as little 
as I believe it, who have shot bears 
in the hills for the last five years, 
and never heard the place men- 
tioned - so you cannot have really 
believed that we were going to find 
it. Do not imagine that I am 
venturing to blame you, Fraulein 
Mohr; on the contrary, I think 
that it was our only course, for the 
sake of your father’s health.” 

Our course! Then he imagined 
that she had understood and tacitly 
agreed to his deceit. This was not 
to be borne a minute longer. 

Gretchen started to her feet, and 
stood before him with flashing eyes. 

“Thank you, Baron Tolnay,” 
she said, haughtily. “I shall not 
ask for your help again; I shall 
find Gaura Dracului for myself ;” 
and with this and a short inclina- 
tion of her head, she turned on her 
heel and walked off straight across 
the meadow, towards the point 
opposite to the one by which they 
had entered. She never looked 
back until she had reached the first 
beech-tree, and then, throwing a 
stolen glance over her shoulder, she 
saw Kurt following, and nearer to 
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her was Baron Tolnay, striding iy am 
along with his hat pulled over hig - 
forehead, and a very serious “ad 
Ah! so she had at lastsucceededin 
extinguishing that mocking light. 
He made no attempt to pei ; 
though y was -—- behind her > : 
now, and she w on straight ~~ 
ahead. me 
She had not gone far, when Pasha ‘ 
rushed past her, barking furiously, ~~ 
hap was the os dull tinkleofa ~~ 
, a sound of snapping twigs, 
and presently a large black-ande 
white goat was disclosed, inter- 
rupted in its repast, and standing . * 
in an attitude of defence. : 
Gretchen did not inmedione 4 
think of connecting this goat with ~~ 
the figure she had seen carved on 
the tree, but her curiosity was 
aroused. She pressed forward a ~~ 
few steps, and then stood still, ag © ~ 
all at once the strangest, the most ~~ 
weird of pictures was disclosed 
before her eyes. “oe 
Straight across the track she was _ 
following there lay a forest-tree of — ~ 
enormous dimensions. The stump, ~~ 
with the marks of rude hacking, © 
upon it, clung with its mossy roots” ~~” 
to the earth hard by, like the base 
of a broken pillar. The lower § ~} 
branches were broken into'a half ~ 
withered heap, but the branches —~ 
above, standing out like a young © ~ 
forest of trees, were still fresh, ~~ 
Upon this wealth of fresh leaves ~~ 
five or six ts were i D> 
luxuriously. e black goat,the ~~ 
largest of the small flock, stood ~~ 
reared up with its front feet on the | 
trunk, while it nibbled down the — — 
highest leaves which it could reach. 
A small white kid was contenting | 
itself with the broken twigs onthe 
ground. Perched cross-legged on ~~ 
the trunk crouched a strange crea- = 
ture. Nothing but a coarse linen =~ 
shirt, of a hue as dark and undee ~~ 
fined as the tint of his own skin, 
covered this boy, leaving a ‘a 



















































_— of ne von a. A 
, high-pointed cap of what 
tales ns white sheep-skin, 
was on his head ; not more 
_ than his own shaggy hair, which 
oe under it in a tangled, 
* ‘black mass, over his ears and into 
his eyes, like the hair of a wild 
beast. In his thin brown fingers 
‘he held a pipe of wood, which had 
seen much forest service in its days. 
A second shepherd, a size larger, 
but im every respect resembling the 
first, leant against a branch hard 
by, chipping at the bark, and giving 
forth, at the same time, a low 
booming sound at mechanical and 
peed intervals. It was his way 
calling the goats together; and 
as he looked up stupidly, and 
stared with his large, wild, sense- 
less eyes, he seemed scarcely more 
human than the goats themselves. 

“What are they?” asked Gret- 
chen, below her breath, recoiling a 
step in surprise, and half in fear. 

“ Goat-herds only,” said Tolnay’s 
voice beside her. “Shame upon 
_ those barbarians; they have cut 
down another of the finest trees; 
that is the way they ruin the forests 
for the sake of feeding their wretch- 


ed ae 
ith the comprehension of the 
situation, Gretchen soon regained 
not only her self- ion, but 
also renewed hope ; for these strange 
shepherds, who lived in the hills, 
must surely know something of the 

for which she was ousting, 

And so they did ; there could not 
be the smallest doubt of that. The 
mysterious word was scarcely pro- 
nounced, when an instantaneous 
_ @whange came over the two faces 
- before her. A minute ago, two 
pair of sullen eyes had been vacantly 
_ watching her 2 jwrwaare® two wide- 
_ -@pen mouths had stupidly gaped at 
. cher. Her first greeting was un- 
- amswered, apparently unheard ; but 
upon the word Gaura Draculwi 
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there followed a sudden transfor- 
mation. The staring eyes suddenly 
dilated ; the boys stood before her 
with chattering teeth, shaking as 
though they had been struck with 
the ague; and two brown hands, 
gaunt already although so young, 
moved up and down again, as they 
signed themselves on forehead arid 
breast with the sign of the cross, 
after the fashion of the Greek 
Church. 

The change was so unexpected 
and the terror on both faces was 
so real in its wildness of expres- 
sion, that Gretchen herself felt as 
though a shadow of superstitious 
dread had fallen on her. But the 
dread was only a new spur to 
curiosity, and with a dumb show 
of signs she attempted to enforce 
her question. Surely she could 
overcome the obstinacy of two 
half-savage boys. 

In vain, all in vain! Words 
were vain, signs were vain, money 
even was vain. She held it out 
towards them — glittering silver 
coins,—ought that not to dazzle 
two starved shepherd boys? 

Istvan threw himself into the 
argument now; but even his tone 
of rough command had no effect. 
The goat-herds never uttered a 
single word, but stood pressed to- 
gether like a couple of frightened 
sheep,—gaping, staring, and tremb- 
ling, until the smaller, and, if such 
a distinction were possible, the 
dirtier of the two, dropped his 
jaw and began to whisper pite- 
ously. 

It took ten minutes to convince 
Gretchen of her defeat. Reluc- 
tantly she put back the silver into 
her purse, and, without applying 
to Baron Tolnay for advice, she 
struck into what looked like a 
pathway and walked straight on, 
the others following her. Baron 
Tolnay never spoke, until, at the 
end of half an hour, they emerged, 





almost without warning, on a free 
and unshaded spot. It was a mere 
ledge, and Gretchen had to check 
her steps rather suddenly, for im- 
mediately from below her feet the 
ground fell sheer away ;—a pre 
cipitous mountain-side, dotted with 
tufts of fine grass, and sharpened 
at intervals by the acute point of 
a rock. Beyond, there stretched 
a view of round-topped, wooded 
hills. 

“ Where are we?” asked Gret- 
chen. 

“On the confines of Hungary, 
with Roumania at our feet,” said 
Baron Tolnay; and then, as 
Gretchen turned round, he added 
lower: “Are you still anery with 
me, Fraulein Mohr? ill you 
not forgive me for this once?” 
He looked like a child who has 
certainly been naughty, but means 
now to be very g His face 
was grave, excessively so. He 
was quite changed from half an 
hour ago; he looked very penitent 
and very handsome. 

Gretchen gave him a searching 
glance, a glance which she in- 
tended to be of scathing severity, 
but which, falling upon so meek 
and penitent a face, could not fail 
to soften a little. He certainly 
was the most perplexing man of 
her acquaintance, expressly creat- 
ed, it seemed, to set all logic at 
nought. During this last half- 
hour she had quite made up her 
mind that he was a monster of 
deceit ; and just as she had satis- 
factorily decided upon this point, 
here was the monster standin 
before her in the attitude of suc 
convincing penitence, gazing at 
her with eyes of such provoki ng 
sincerity, that her carefully weigh 
sentence fell flat to the ground. 
She had been angry with him for 
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his deceit; she was almost more 


angry with him for his frankness 


whic apt all her theories, which 
forced her to be inconsistent ; 
which, 
disarming her. Certainly he hai 
been. to Soae but it was difficult 
to ggg that an ; 
open ce could mean harm, 
The lig which he had told had 
been told for—well, yes, for her 
sake. Quick as lightning a mem- 


tal comparison had shot through | 


Gretchen’s mind. Baron Tolnay. 
had said that he would not mi 


telling a hundred lies for her sake, 
and Dr. Komers would not have — 


told a single one; of that she felt 


confident, without seeing it. put rg 


the test. What was the na 
inference ? 
But she did not wish to capitu- 
late unconditionally. She gave 
him her hand, but she gave it 
with a sort of cool reserve, $ 


Baron Tolnay took her hand; © | 


he did not press it; he was on hi 
very good behaviour now. ™ 
“ Do you still disbelieve in Gaura 
Dracului?” asked Gretchen, in a 
tone of lofty coldness, 
“T will swear to its existence, 


The evidence on those two faces, : : 


is not to be overturned; popular 
superstition has never interested 
me until to-day.” 


“And to-day it shall not baffle © 
me,” said Gretchen. “I am going — 


back to the goat-herds; it can 
only be a question of florins after 
all ? 


They came to the felled tree, 
where the ground was strewn with 
bitten leaves, and where many @ 
branch was half stripped, but the 
spot was deserted. The 


fallen 
tree told them no _ tales, - a 
neither goats nor goat-herds were 


there. 


one with that 


angst * 
in Ms 






against her own will, was — ao 
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SCOTTISH CAPITAL ABROAD. 


THERE was a time when Scot- 
land made’a boast of her poverty. 
She was proud to be known as 
“the land of brown heath and 
shi wood.” When her hillsides 
were left free to her hardy sons, 
she could Jook with Spartan con- 
tempt on the purse-proud Saxon 

’ with his fat meadows and his cot- 
-- ton factories. But the spirit of 

_ the age at length proved too much 
for the self-denying Scot. He was 
drawn into the whirling current 
of steam-looms, radicalism, and 
accommodation bills, and it not 
only swept him away from his old 
moorings, but made a new man of 
him—perhaps not a better one, 
but that at present is not the 
question in hand. He threw him- 


self with characteristic energy and 
single-mindedness into every new 


venture that turned up. hen 
colonisation came into vogue, he 
was foremost among colonists. 
When China reluctantly opened 
her doors to trade, it was no 
doubt a Scot who first taught the 
Celestials the superior merits of 
sized cotton goods. In the South 


© Beas he followed close at the heels 


of Captain Cook, and was soon 
doimg a good business with the 
natives in glass beads and Bir- 
_ mingham-made idols. He hunted 
the buffalo on the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountain; he harpooned 
whales in the Arctic Ocean; and 
he pitched his explorer’s tent 
among the blacks in Central Aus- 
tralia. Invariably fortune atten- 
ded his steps. e opened u 
new channels for trade ; he wrest] 

with savage nature, and tamed her 
into a submissive servant; wher- 


ever money was to be made, the pro- - 


'_~ yerbial Scotchman had not long to 
: be looked for. Wealth wedowe to 


ee | 


start into existence at his touch. 
It marked his track in every part 
of the world, and it blessed not 
only himself but all his kith and 
kin. It returned like a flood 
over the old country, and coursed 
through its veins like a new and 
keener life. In the course of the 
first half of the present century 
Scotland was changed from one of 
the poorest to one of the most 
= countries in Europe. 

rom an unknown inaccessible 
corner of the world it has been 
transformed within the life of two 
ayer into the favourite 

aunt of the tourist and the home 
of merchant princes. 

Scotland herself is but dimly 
conscious of the revolution she has 
undergone in this respect. She 
does not pose before the world as 
a leader of commerce or a ruling 
centre of finance, but she has claims 
to both ifshe chooses to assert them, 
Her industrial rank is already 
abundantly recognised; justice is 
seldom done, however, to her fin- 
ancial influence. That she has a 
large accumulated capital within 
her own borders hardly requires to 
be stated, but it is much less gen- 
erally known how much she con- 
tributes to the great stream of 
British capital which is continu- 
ally flowing out to foreign coun- 
tries. Whether this vast exporta- 
tion of our surplus wealth be wise 
or unwise, Scotland is to a large 
extent responsible for it. In pro- 
portion to her size and number 
of her population, she furnishes far 
more of it than either of the sister 
kingdoms. England gives spar- 
ingly, and Ireland hardly any, but 
Scotland revels in foreign invest- 
ment. She welcomes any fin- 
ancial proposal to relieve her of 


e 
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her bank deposits and the con- 
tents of her old stockings, by irri- 
gating with them some undevel- 
= Goshen at the farthest ends 
of the earth. Three-fourths of the 
foreign and colonial Investment 
Companies are of Scottish origin. 
If not actually located in Scot- 
land, they have been hatched b 
Scotchmen and work on Scottis 
models. Quite as many of them 
have their headquarters in Edin- 
burgh as in London, and even the 
English ones find it necessary to 
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come to Scotland for the deben- 


A.—CapitaL Account. 





ture money and the deposits with: 
which high dividends are conjured’ 
up. To illustrate this possibly 
novel proposition we have made 
a selection of the principal In- 
vestment Companies, and traced. 
out in some detail the inner work- 
ing of them. With one or at’ 
most two exceptions, the subjoined 
nineteen Companies get the bulk 
of their funds from Scotland; 
without Scotland they could not 
in fact exist. 


Subscribed Paid mp Uncalled 
Capital. Capital. Capital. 
American Mort. of Scotland £428,000 £85,600 £342,400 
Australasian Mort. and Agency 1,000,000 175,270 830,000 
Australian Mortgage Land and 
Finance . : - _« 2,000,000 400,000 1,600,000 
Australian and N. Z. Mort. . 1,000,000 116,740 900,000 
British and N. Z. Mortgage 403,320 71,395 331,925 
Colonial Investment and Ag- 
ency of New Zealand 500,000 88,478 411,500 
Edinburg American Land 250,000 50,000 200,000 
Land Mort. Bank of Victoria . 625,000 125,000 500,000 
Mortgage of South Australia . 584,005 143,754 440,250 
National Mort. & Ag. or N. Z. 1,000,000 100,000 900,000 
N. Z. Loan and Mercantile . 3,000,000 314,245 2,700,000 
N. Z. Mort. and Investment 230,910 46,222 184,728 
North British Canadian . 500,000 102,680 397,320 
Northern Investment of N. Z. 336,100 57,138 268,880 
North of Scotland Canadian . 600,000 110,000 490,000 
Otago and Southland - 750,000 150,000 600,000 
Scottish American Investment 1,700,000 359,534 1,360,000 
Scottish American Mortgage . 1,000,000 200,000 800,000 
Trust and Loan of Canada . 1,500,000 326,882 1,175,000 
Total subscribed capital £17,407,335 
Total paid-up capital 4,022,937 
Uncalled capital 14,432,003 


Without actual inquiry—and, it 
will be seen, very intricate inquiry 
—it is impossible to form a concep- 
tion of the magnitude which foreign 
and colonial investment is assuming 
in ‘North Britain. Though virtu- 
ally a creation of the past fifteen 
or twenty years—the oldest of the 
above Companies celebrated its ma- 
jority only a few months ago—the 
masses of capital handled have al- 
ready to be counted by tens of mil- 


lions. Some of the Companies have 
expanded with gourd-like rapidity 
into enormous concerns. In the 
foregoing list there are no fewer 
than eight with a subscribed capital 


of one million sterling or over. The — 


New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency 


Australian Land Mortgage and 


Finance spree | two millions, . 


and one of our Edi burgh institu- 
tions could call up if required nearly 





has three millions, the im 
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_ @# million and three quarters. The 
gate subscribed capital of the 

‘hele nineteen Companies is nearly 
seventeen and a half millions ster- 
ling. For the smaller Companies 
_ not closely connected with Scot- 
land, at least twelve and a half 
millions more might be put down. 
Thirty millions is, we believe, not 
an over-estimate of the golden flood 
which the old country has poured 
into America and the colonies 
through the agency of Finance 
Companies of various degrees of 
solidity and good management. 

So Some as America and the 
colonies can find passable invest- 
ments, Investment Agencies are 
only too glad to supply the needed 
funds, and so far there has been no 
difficulty whatever in getting funds 
from the public. Some investors 
are attracted by the tempting divi- 
dends on the shares, and others by 
the charming combination of sim- 


plicity and security su yr to 
exist in the daemmnite Fi he latter 
are by far the larger class, as the 
next table will show. ‘The above 
ar selected Companies handle 

nds amounting in t gregate 
to seventeen and a half suillfons 
sterling, but of that little more 
than three millions is share capital 
ped up. The other three-fourths 
as been raised in the very easy 
and lucrative form of debentures 
and deposits. In skilful hands the 
three or five year debenture is an 
Aaron’s rod that draws unlimited 
water from the least promising of 
rocks. One leviathan Company 
has tested its miraculous power to 
the extent of over two and three 
uarter millions sterling; another 
has collected fully a million and a 
half; and a third commands a 
million and a quarter of four per 
cent money. 
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American Mortgage of Scotland 

Australasian Mort. and Agenc 

Australian Mortgage Land an 
Finance . 


Australian and N. Z. Mortgage 
British and N. Z. Mortgage 
Colonial Investment and Agency 
- of New Zealand ‘ ‘ 
Edinburg American Land . 
Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria 


Mo of South Australia . 
Naticanl Mort. and Ag. of N. Z. 
N. Z. Loan and Mercantile 
N. Z. Mortgage and Investment 
North British Canadian ‘ 
Northern Investment of N. Z. 
North of Scotland Canadian 
Otago and Southland . ; 
Scottish American Investment . 
Scottish American Mortgage 
Trust and Loan of Canada 

Total paid-up capital 

Total 


ebentures and deposits 
Total funds handled, ineluding reserves 


Total Funds 
Handled. 

£411,429 
881,810 


2,354,700 
901.725 
334,471 


518,078 
259,814 
781,473 
550,979 
890.698 
3,386,089 
235,002 
520,435 
295,546 
606,293 
875,089 
1,902,778 
758,026 1,058,026 
706,840 1,179,566 
£3,022,937 
13,537,579 
17,943,701 


Debentures 
and Deposits. 
£315,329 

686,540 


1,554,700 
769,085 
261,785 


400,000 
199,564 
638,473 
407,225 
770,698 
2,851,844 
188,780 
394,755 
232,409 
464,293 
650,089 
1,286,244 


Paid up 
Capital. 
£85,600 
175,270 


400,000 
116,740 
71,395 


88,478 
50,000 
125,000 
143,754 
100,000 
314,245 
46,222 
102,680 
57,137 
110,000 
150,000 
359,534 
200,000 
326,882 


If the Investment Companies liability, they have not wholly 


have not been afraid of prospective 


neglected safeguards against it. 
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Avery creditable feature in the 
best of them is the care and per- 
severance with which they have 
built up their reserves. As a 
whole, they are strong in that 
respect, the total of their reserves 
amounting, as shown below, to 
over a million and a quarter ster- 
ling, equal to fully 40 per cent of 
their paid-up capital. It is to be 
regretted that this — fund 
should be so unequally distributed. 
Almost a half of it is owned by 
two out of the nineteen com- 
panies—the Australian Land Mort- 
gage and Finance Company, with 
its magnificent accumulation of 
£400,000 of undivided profits, and 
the Scottish American Investment 
Company, with its quarter-million 
placed to reserve. Only three 
others can be said to have made 


liberal provision for a rainy i 
the New Zealand Loan and Mer- 
cantile, the Scottish Americam . 
Mo , and the Trust and 
Loan of Canada. The proper test 
of a reserve is its relation to the 
prospective liability of the Com- 
pany, against which it may be 
regarded as an offset. The show- 
ing in this respect is not com- 
pletely reassuring. The aggregate 
reserves of the nineteen Companies, 
are only about 7+ per cent of the 
uncalled capital and 8 cent of 
the borrowed money. They thus 
go but a small way toward pro- 
tecting the shareholders from calls 
in the event of misfortune, or 
ressure from debenture-holders, 

ubjoined are the details of the 
various reserves and their relations 
to unpaid capital, &. :— 


C.—RESERVE FUND AccouUNT. 


American Mortgage of Scotland . 
Australasian Mortgage and Agency 


Australian Mortgage Land & Finance 


Australian and N, Z. Mortgage . 
British and New Zealand Mortgage 
Colonial Investment and Agency 
New Zealand . ‘ ; ° 
Edinburg American Land ‘ 
Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria 
Mortgage of South Australia 
National Mo 
New Zealand 


oan and Mercantile 


New Zealand Mortgage & Investment 


North British Canadian 


Northern Investment of New Zealand 


North of Scotland Canadian 
Otago and Southland . ° 
Scottish American Investment . 
Scottish American Mortgage 
Trust and loan of Canada. 


If the question were put, Wh 
have Scottish investors become all 
at once so partial to America and 
the colonies? the answer would be 


age & Agency of N. Z. 


Percentage Percentage 

of Reserve of Reserve 

to Uncalled to Borrowed 
Capital. Money. 
3.067 3.330 
2.409 2.881 
25.758 
1.948 
386 


4.525 
5.141 
2,819 
4.213 
2.595 
7.716 
5.826 
2.586 
6.892 
11.557 
19.981 
15.899 
20.633 


Amount of’ 
Reserve. 


£10,500 
20,000 
400,000 
15,000 
1,291 


18,100 
10,250 
. 18,000 
. 17,158 


220,000 


23,000 
6,000 
32,000 
75,000 
257,000 
101,289 
145,844 


£1,390,432 
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on the tip of every tongue—* Be- 
cause they pay the highest inter- 
est.” No doubt they do; but it is 
advisable also to take security into 
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account. Debenture-holders, and 
even shareholders, seldom think of 
that. They know little or nothing 
about where their money goes, or 
of how the high interest is earned. 
Necessarily there is more risk in 
earning it than there would be at 
home, and there must also be more 
expense. Flourishing as some of 
the Finance Companies are, they 
have many difficulties to contend 
with. Prima facie, if there were 
no drawbacks to the business, if 
their funds were all in constant 
and profitable employment, the 
returns to shareholders ought to 
be princely. If they are not all 
that they might be, the cause is to 
be sought for either in heavy work- 
ing expenses, or in losses incurred, 
or in unemployed funds held 

inst unforeseeable demands. 
From the following table may be 
gathered—first, what the gross in- 
come of the various Companies 
was for the past year; secondly, 
how much of it they had to pay 
away for expenses and interest on 
borrowed money; thirdly, the per- 
centages of outlay to revenue and to 
the total funds handled respective- 
ly. The gross income of the nine- 
teen Companies was £1,357,000. 
That, on a total of seventeen and 
a half millions—namely, paid-up 
capital, three millions ; debentures 
and deposits, thirteen and a half 
millions; reserves, &c., a million 
and a quarter—would be about 7? 
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per cent all over. The expenses 
of management were rather more 
than a quarter of a million, and 
deducting them, the net interest 
realised would be 6% per cent. 
As most of the money is invested 
at 8, 9, and even 10 per cent, 
such a small average sug 
either frequent losses, or locki 
up of capital to a larger extent 
than is generally suspected. There 
must be considerable sums either 
lying idle in banks at home, or 
paralysed abroad through fore 
closure of mortgages. 

Starting with a gross yield of 
about 7} per cent on their entire 
funds, original and borrowed, the 
next point of interest is its dis- 
tribution. This inquiry has been 


rendered needlessly difficult by the 
capricious and confused form in 
which some of the leading Com- 
— present their 


accounts, 
ith regard to two of them, and 
these not insignificant ones either, 
it is impossible to distinguish 
working expenses from _ interest 
aid. The New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency brings into 
its Revenue Account only the dif- 
ference between interests received 
and interests paid. The totals 
given for this Company in Table 
D are estimated on the best data 
available in the circumstances, but 
they may be taken as a practically 
fair approximation :— 


D.—ReEvENvE aND EXPENDITURE. 


Total 


Revenue. 


American Mort. of Scotland £28,255 
79,427 
191,416 


59,042 
39,601 


Australasian Mort. and Ag- 
Serer 
Australian Mortgage Land 
and Finance . ; : 
Australian and N. Z. Mort. 
British and N. Z. Mortgage 


Interest and 
Cost of Man- 
agement. 


£17,346 
58,875 
99,088 


39,501 
28,222 


Percentage nses 
of Expenses to Funds 
to Revenue. Handled, 


61.391 4.216 
67.827 9.109 
51.766 4.208 


66.903 4.381 
71.266 





8.4388 Po 








Total 
Revenue. 


Colonial Investment and 


Agency of New Zealand . £33,352 
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D.—REVENUVE ann ExpenpiturRE—continued. 


Interest and Percentage 
Cost of Man- of Expenses 
agement. to Revenue Handled. 


£22,420 67.222 4.827 


Edinburg American Land 19,323 11,795 61.041 4.540 
Land Mort. Bank of Victoria 43,684 80,881 70.690 3.952 
Mort. of South Australia . 35,692 23,682 64406 4.252 


National Mort. and Agency 


of New Zealand. - 68,819 56,188 81.455 6.302 


N. Z. Loan and Mercantile 


261,900 


203,200! 77.500! 6.001 


N. Z. Mort. and Investment 18,147 14,725 81.142 5.265 
North British Canadian . 35,163 23,503 66.840 4.516 


Northern Invest. of N. Z. . 


North of Scotland Canadian 40,989 
Otago and Southland. . 61,473 
Scottish American Invest.. 179,273 
Scottish American Mortgage 67,014 


19,132 11,807 61.713 3.999 


27,805 67.885 4.586 
41,877 68.122 4.785 
71,063 39.689 3.785 
40,752 60.800 4.255 


Trust and Loanof Canada. 76,634 50,182 65.482 4.255 











Out of a gross revenue of 
£1,359,000 the nineteen Companies 

y away nearly 64 per cent. 
(£868,000) in interest on deben- 
tures, working expenses, &c. The 
working expenses slightly exceed a 
uarter of a million sterling, and 
the interest payments aggregate 
nearly £616,000. Hence the Com- 
panies are able to retain for them- 
selves 36 per cent, or close on half 
a million sterling. Their own funds 
represent three millions of capital 
and a million and a quarter of re- 
serve, together 44 millions, and on 
that sum halfa million sterling is 

uivalent to nearly 12 per cent. 
There is another advantage of some 
weight on the side of the share- 
holders. Owning only one-fourth 
of the total hindatandiaics inst 
three-fourths owned by the deben- 
ture-holders and depositors, they 
pay virtually only one-fourth of 
. the working expenses. | Where the 

shareholder gains the debenture- 
holder loses—is bound to lose, 
from the very nature of the lop- 


£1,359,436 








£867,812 63.861 4.890 





sided partnership which binds them 
together. The latter have 133 
millions invested in it, and the 
share they receive of the gross 
revenue is, as shown above, rather 
less than £616,000. This is equiv- 
alent to about 44 per cent interest, 
and it corresponds closely enough 
with the standard rates paid by 
the Companies to assure us that 
it cannot be far from the truth. 
Roughly speaking, the funds han- 
dled by these nineteen Companies 

ield only 44 per cent, on the de- 
Lestivohaliias three-fourths of 
the capital employed, and nearly 
12 per cent on the shareholders’ 
one-fourth. The working expenses 
are allocated in precisely opposite 
proportions—namely, three-fourths 
to the debenture-holder and one 
fourth to the shareholders. Not 
content. with furnishing cheap 
money to other people, lenders on 
debenture and —— pay for 
these other people three-fourths of 
the expense of investing their own 
money. While that is true of the 





1 Estimated. 
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Companies as a whole, in individual 
cases the anomaly might be shown 
in even stronger colours. In the 
above Table D there are two Com- 
panies which pay away over 80 
per cent for interest and working 
expenses, implying that more than 
four-fifths of the capital they work 
with is borrowed money. Out of 
the remaining one-fifth of their in- 
come they are able however, to 
pay handsome dividends to their 
shareholders. Three other Com- 
panies disburse from 70 to 80 per 
cent of their income for interest 
on borrowed money and working 
expenses. Twelve of the nineteen 
pay out from 60 to 70 per cent, 
retaining for themselves from 30 
to 40 per cent. Under 60 per 
cent there are only two Companies 
—the Australian Mortgage Land 
and Finance, whose borrowed capi- 
tal and working expenses cost it 
less than 51 per cent of its gross 
income ; and the Seottish Ameri- 
can Investment Company, which 
earns fully 60 per cent of its in- 
eome off its own capital—includ- 
ing, of course, its large reserve. 
fore passing from Table D, 
there is another point that de- 
serves notice—the relative cost of 
borrowed capital and working ex- 
mses in the various Companies. 
e gree average appears to be 
a little under 5 per cent—4,890 
—but the range of variation is 
large. There are three Companies 
which appear to handle their funds 
at the cost ofless than 4 per cent 
overhead, including interest on 
borrowed capital. Eleven Com- 
panies average from 4i to 4} per 
cent, five exceed 6 per cent, and 
one is nearly 8} per cent. If we 
recall the fact that 7? per cent is 
the ave return which the Com- 
panies realise on their total funds, 
the bearing of these variations will 
be clear enough. The ter the 
proportion of income absorbed by 


interest on borrowed money and : 


expenses, the less is the ultimate 


profit to the shareholders. With. 
out losing time over minute details 
this may beset down as a general 
conclusion, that the cost to Invest. 
ment Companies of handling their 
funds, both original and borrowed, 
is at least 5 per cent. In one way 
or another they are paying about 
5 per cent for every pound they 
borrow. Ifthey could issue pre 
ference shares at 5 per cent, in- 
stead of giving nominally 4 and 4} > 
per cent for deposits and short- 
dated debentures, they would not 
in the end lose by the operation, 
but rather gain. The most solid 
and trustworthy of them, as soon 
as they could issue 4 per cent 
debenture stock, would achieve 
a great saving on their present 
hand-to-mouth system. This has 
already been done by a few of the 
leading English Comipanies, not 
ably by the Australian Mortgage 
Land and Finance Company, 
which now handles over a million 
and a half of borrowed capital at 
anannual cost of about £63,000, 
for interest. 

Borrowed at 4 per cent and lend- 
ing at 8 to 10 per cent, looks like 
an industry which should be en- 
couraged in these dull times ; but 
the shareholders, fortunate as they 
arc, do not get all the cream of it. 
A Heated. share trickles away 
into the side channels of commig- 
sions, working expenses, and diree- 
tors’ fees. Our nineteen represent- 
ative Companies earn, as shown 
above, £1,359,000, and the cost of 
earning it, putting aside interest on 
borrowed money, exceeds a quarter 
of a million, or not far from 20 per 
cent of the whole. The subjoined 
Table E distinguishes expenses of 
management from interest, gi 
the respective amounts for each 


Company, and the percentage of 
expenses to gross revenue :— ‘ia 


he 
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E.—EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 


American Mortgage of Scotland 
Australasian Mortgage and Agency 


Australian Mortgage Land and 


Finance . 2 
Australian and N 
British and New Zealand 
ge and Agency 
Colonial Investmen 
of New Zealand . 
Edinburg American Land 


. Z. Mo age 
ort- 


Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria . 
of South Australia 

y of N.Z. 
e 


Mo 
National Mort. and Agenc 
N. Z. Loan and Mercanti 4 
N. Z. Mortgage and Investment . 
North British Canada Mortgage . 
Northern Investment of N Z. . 
North of Scotland Canadian 

Otago and Southland 

Scottish American Investment 
Scottish American Mortgage 
Trust and Loan of Canada 


At first glance these variations 
are startling. From a minimum 
of less than 5} per cent, they ex-- 
tend to a maximum of over 40 per 
cent. Clearly no ordinary cause, 
such as different degrees of econ- 
omy or caution in management, 
could reconcile such widely diver- 
gent results. The chief explana- 
tion has to be found in the fact 
that these Companies, though all 
classed in Stock Exchange lists as 
Investment Companies, are a con- 
glomeration of institutions differing 
greatly from each other in the class 
of business they cultivate. A few, 
like the Scottish American Invest- 
ment Company, are simple trusts 
holding securities for the behoof of 
their members. Their working ex- 
penses are small in proportion to 
the revenue earned, and the 5.480 

cent of the Scottish American 
ivestment Company no doubt 
fairly represents the lowest cost at 


t and Agency 
Mort. 


Total 
Revenue. 


£28,255 
79,427 


191,416 
59,042 


39,601 


88,352 
19,328 
43,684 
36,692 
68,919 
261,900 
18,147 
35,163 
19,132 
40,989 
61,473 
179,278 
67,014 


76,634 13,024 


1,359,486 251,481 


which such business can be con- 
ducted with judicious management. 
A much larger number on the list 
are Mortgage Companies, whose 
transactions involve agents’ com- 
missions and legal expenses. Their 
cost of management is more than 
double that of the Investment 
Trusts. The most economical of 
them are the American Mortga 
Company of Scotland and the 
Mortgage Company of South Aus- 
tralia, which average about 9 per 
cent of their income. Next comes 
the Edinburgh American Land 
Mortgage Company, with an aver- 
age of about 10 per cent; the 
Australian and New Zealand Mort- 
Company, 124 per cent; the 
poe Mortgage Bank of Victoria, 
13 per cent; and the Scottish 
American Mortgage Company, 134 
r cent. A number of the New 
and and Canadian Companies 
range from 174 to 23 per cent, 


£2,578 
25,858 


85,802 
7,813 


15,849 


5,696 
2,017 
5,631 
3,491 
24,017 
60,610 ? 
4,185 
5,606 
3,405 
7,186 
10,416 
9,829 
8,868 








1 Estimated. 
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which may be considered decidedly 
high for a purely Mortgage Com- 
pany. A third section of the list, 
and the most important of all, 
consists of the Companies which 
combine agency with mortgage and 
investment business. They are 
practically trading and banking 
institutions on a large scale. They 
indent goods to colonial houses on 
commission ; they ship wool home 
for squatters, advance on it, sell it 
in London, and remit the proceeds 
to the grower or merchant in the 
colonies. That such business is 

rofitable goes without saying, but 
it has also its risks, and demands 
the safeguard of substantial reserve 
funds. The expenses of manage- 
ment are relatively high owing to 
the large establishments and the 
numerous branch agencies that 
have to be maintained. An average 
of 18} per cent, as in the case of 
the Australian Mortgage Land and 


Finance Company, may be consid- 
ered fairly moderate. That of the 
New Zealand Loan Mercantile - 
Agency appears to be higher: but 
it may be again remarked with 


meee to it, that only approximate 
values are obtainable. There are 
three other Companies in the list 
which cultivate agency business, 
and their percentages of expenses 
to revenue are all relatively high. 

The Scottish capital sent abroad 
by Investment and Mortgage Com- 
panies has the following general 
characteristics, which may now be 

resented in a succinct form, mak- 
ing clear their bearing on each 
other, and their significance to in- 
vestors :— 

First, Less than one-fourth of 
such capital is actually owned by 
the parties taking the risk of the 
business and enjoying the lion’s 
share of the profits. The other 
three-fourths is furnished by par- 
ties who accept a mere fraction of 
the profits on the understanding— 
which may be well founded, and 


ae 
ree! 


which may not—that th 7 
no share whatever of the wi Bie, oe 
Secondly, The profits of these 
foreign and colonial investments 
are very unequally divided between _ 
the two classes of investors. The 
shareholder pockets on an aye ¥ 
12 per cent, while the debenture. 
holder is put off with 44 per cent, — 
In a prosperous concern the share- 
holder’s dividend may rise to 20 or 
even 25 per cent, while the interest 
paid to the debenture-holder always 
tends downward. He used to get 5 
per cent, and even 6 per cent was not 
uncommon, but now he is i tp 
to be thankful for 4 or even 34 per 
cent from first-class Companies, 

Thirdly, The channels of invest. 
ment selected by these Companies 
are very varied, and of very dif- 
ferent, degrees of safety; but as a 
rule, neither shareholders nor de- 
benture-holders have the shadow of 
an idea where their particular funds 
are located, or how they are ad- 
ministered. 

Fourthly, The continuous and 
increasing efflux of capital abroad 
by meuns of Investment and Mort- 

Companies must sooner or later 
tell on the domestic supply. It is 
justified on the plea that money is 
a drug at home, and warnings like 
the present are met with a defiant 
retort—‘ What home investments 
can you offer in their place?” It 
is true, for the moment, that capi- 
tal appears to be over-abundant; 
but the plethora may be artificial 
and temporary. Money has been 
forced out of its ordinary channels 
by a course of bad seasons and 
unprofitable trade; but in hurry- 
ing it, as we do, out of the country, 
we may assume that trade is never to 
revive, and that our idle capital is 
never to be needed again. That may 
be taking too much for granted. 

For a small country like Scotland 
to be able to spare, even for a time, 
tens of millions sterling, is one of 
the most striking paradoxes im te — 
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history of commerce. The Scotch, 
of all people in the world, are sup- 

to be best able to take care 
of themselves and their money. 

Wherever a passably honest penny 

can be earned, they will not be far 

to seek; and yet if has come to 
this with them, that they will face 
almost any risk for the sake of the 
difference between 4 per cent at 
home and 44 per cent across the 

Atlantic or at theantipodes. That 

is what it really means to the bulk 

of our colonial and foreign investors. 

Those who get more than the 44 per 

cent are a small minority of the 

whole body on whom the risks fall. 

It has been already estimated 
that at least thirty millions ster- 
ling has been taken out of the 

United Kingdom by Investment 

and Mortgage Companies. Scot- 

land’s share of that will be far 
more than a half—possibly as much 
as two-thirds—or, let us say, twenty 
millions sterling. Latterly she has 
been pouring out her surplus wealth 
through still more seductive chan- 
nels. She has put four and a half 
millions into Land Companies, and 


carries in connection with them a 


liability for fully a million and a 
half more of uncalled capital. Four 
millions will hardly cover her spec- 
ulations in wild cattle. The ten 
principal Cattle Companies control 
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in paid-up capital and debentures 
considerably over three millions, 
Companies not officially quoted, and 
ranches privately owned, will aggre- 
gate fully a million, making the 
cattle account, at a moderate esti- 
mate, between four and five mil- 
lions sterling. The foreign and 
colonial mines, either wholly or 
partly owned in Scotland, have a 
paid-up capital of about three and 
a half millions, with liabilities ex- 
ceeding half a million more. Lum- 
ber is a delicate matter to touch 
on at the present time, but it rep- 
resents half a million sterling of 
Scottish capital, which would have 
been better kept at home. For 
miscellaneous Cienpainien trading 
abroad on Scottish capital, we may, 
with perfect safety, set down a 
couple of millions. And then 
comes an item which it is difficult 
to appraise, though there can be no 
doubt about its magnitude. We 
refer to private investments in for- 
eign and colonial securities. These 
will aggregate at least a fourth of 
the amount held by the Invest- 
ment and Mo Companies. 
The probability is that it is far 
more, but let it be taken at the 
moderate figure of five millions. 
Putting these several sums to- 
gether, a total of no trifling mag- 
nitude is achieved :— 


F.—SuMMARY OF ScoTTiIsH CAPITAL ABROAD. 
Investment and Mortgage Companies . 


Foreign and Colonial Mines 
Land Companies 

Cattle Companies 

Lumber Companies 


Miscellaneous 


Private holdings of Foreign and Colonial Securities . 


“Scottish capital abroad” is thus 
no visionary phrase. It has the 
solid ring of fully forty millions 
sterling. If it could be reckoned 
worth even so little as 5 Bee cent 


interest overhead, it would bring 


into the country annually over two 
millions sterling. Is there a for- 
eign or colonial investor so optim- 
ist as to imagine that it can be 
safely relied on for even half as 
much, after due allowance has been 
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made for accidents and losses? A 
rough estimate can be formed of 
the yields of the several classes of 
investments. It has been ascer- 
tained that the Investment and 
Mortgage Companies return on an 
average 6$ per cent net, their 
gross average yield being 7? per 
cent, and their working expenses 
nearly 14 per cent of the total 
funds handled. Of the foreign and 
colonial mines only two are dividend- 
paying. Tharsis and the Scottish 
Australian Mine yielded last year 
enough to average nearly 10 per 
cent on the whole list; but over a 

iod of years the average would 

hardly half as much, or, say, 5 
percent. Two-thirds of the capital 
sunk in Scottish mining ventures 
returns nothing at all, and the 
capital itself has become next to 
worthless in the market. Last 
year there was more—a good deal 
more—lost in the bad mines than 
was earned by the good ones. To 
say that money invested in specu- 
lative mining simply keeps itself 
—in other words, that the prizes 
and the blanks about counter- 
balance each other—is as favour- 
able a conclusion as can be drawn 
from past experience. 

The Land Companies pay from 
zero up to 10 per cent. Four of 
them, including the Canada North- 
West and the Scottish American 
Land, were last year barren. The 
lar of all, the New Zealand 
and Australian Land Company, is 
good nowadays for 4 per cent ; and 
only one, the Missouri Land and 
Live Stock Company, has been 
able to maintain the pace at which 
most of them started—10 per cent. 
The whole of the Land Companies 
es on the Edinburgh. Stock 

change divide among their share- 
holders less than a quarter-million 
per annum, or, say, about 43 per 
cent. The Lumber Companies 
have been crooked branches of the 


tree of the knowled 
evil, and their dividends i 

no elaborate calculation. The wild 
cattle have so far done well, thanks 
to good seasons and elastic esti- 
mates. On the borrowed half of 


their capital they pay about 6 per 


cent, and on the original half 
distribute dividends of from 6 to 
20 per cent, averaging all round 
— 8 per cent. "The miscel- 
aneous Companies are a very mixed 
lot, some of them paying well, but 
the majority being of dubious value, 
They certainly do not return more 
than 5 per cent on an av 
Of private investments in forei 
and colonial securities it waht Gp 
hazardous to say even that much. 
A portion of them may be well- 
selected bonds of Colonial Govern- 
ments, municipalities, or railways, 
—- from 4 to 6 per cent. 
eneath this thin layer of cream, 
however, lies the sour milk of 
Wabash, Erie, Grand Trunk, and 
kindred “ securities,” so called. A 
collapse in the “ fancy ” stocks, such 
as we have been enjoying for a 
while back, may sweep away at a 
stroke ten years’ earnings of the 
honest stuff. This current year, 
for example, will be far worse than 
blank as regards American and 
Canadian railways. The British 
investor will not only have no in- 
terest for his money, but there 
will be a large debit against him 
if he has the courage to write 
down all his holdings to their 
market value on the 31st Decem- 
ber next. Even in an average 
ear this class of investment rare- 
y yields more than could be got 
from Consols without a tithe of 
the worry and anxiety. It is 
liberally estimated at at an average 
yield of 3 per cent. 

Calculating the various classes of 
foreign and colonial stocks at the 
rates here assigned them, the result 
appears in the following list:— 


ge of good and 


aes 
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G—ESsTIMATED RETURNS FROM SCOTTISH CAPITAL ABROAD. 


Rate. Interest. 


Investment and Mort age Companies £20,000,000 St ie 


Foreign and Colonial Mines 

Land Companies ‘ ‘ 
Cattle Companies 8 
Lumber Companies . 3 
Miscellaneous Companies , 


Private holdings of Foreign and Colonial 


Securities ‘ ; 


The average gross return overhead 
on a capual of over forty millions 
is thus only 6 per cent, without 
making any provision for losses 
or casualties. In the case of In- 
vestment and Mortgage Companies, 
1 per cent would be a moderate 
sum to put aside as a guarantee 
fund, and that would reduce the 
average return overhead from such 
Companies to 5 per cent. Against 
the £200,000 derived last year 
from foreign and colonial mines 
has to be set the cost of deprecia- 
tion during the same period—fully 
one million sterling. On the Land 
Companies there was last year 
a depreciation nearly three times 


4,000,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 

500,000... 
2,000,000 5 


10,000,000 3 


202,500 
360,000 


100,000 
300,000 


£2,429,166 


as large as the gross profit they 
yielded to the proprietors. Even 
the Cattle Companies, notwith- 
standing their generous dividends, 
lost fully as much in the market 
as they distributed among their 
shareholders. The miscellaneous 
Companies and the securities pri- 
vately held had also a bad year, 
taking more out of the one pocket 
than they put into the other. 
Their decline in value may be a 
praised at 10 per cent overhial 
On putting together these mate- 
rials, we got some idea of the 
seamy side of foreign and colonial. 
investments :— 


44 
8 


H—OFFSETS TO HIGH INTEREST ON SCOTTISH CAPITAL ABROAD. 


Investment and Mortgage Com 
1 per cent . ° . 
Mining Companies, last ia Ay losses, say 


Land Companies 0 
Cattle Companies do. 
Lumber Companies do. 
Miscellaneous do. 


Private Holdings do. 


Total estimated losses -" 
Total estimated interest received 


Estimated net loss on the year 


If Scottish investors abroad were 
to make hotch-potch of all their 
promiscuous speculations — mines, 
cattle, lumber, mortgages, and rail- 
way shares—the return on their 
whole capital might thus under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
reach 6 per cent. Ip grasping, 

VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. DCCCXXVIII. 


- 


panies’ Reserve, say 


£200,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
450,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
£3,450,000 
2,429 166 


_- 


£1,020,834 


however, at this not very brilliant 
prize, they have suffered losses. 
which have no parallel at home, 
unless when a bank collapses or a 
building society has to close its 
doors. Recently shareholders in 
foreign ventures have again and 
again seen their whole capital 


24 
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swept away, and have had reason 
to be thankful when a pile of lia- 
bilities did not remain behind. 
Such shipwrecks shake confidence, 
and somiligens all holders of the 
same class of securities to panic. 
When in the course of nature a 
bad year comes round, there is not 
only interest or dividend lost, but 
the capital itself shrinks up as if 
touched by a blight A mishap 
which might not put down a home 
railway stock more than a few 
points, will knock off half the 
market value of a foreign or 
colonial security. While the for- 
mer recovers quickly the latter 
continues sick, and is distrusted 
for months, or it may be years, 
after. There is nothing more diffi- 
cult to re-establish than the rep- 
utation of a foreign speculation 
which has once got tainted either 
through bad management or mis- 
fortune. The people who rushed 
into it while it was a novelty that 
tickled their greedy imaginations, 
turn on it al rend it at the first 
‘disappointment it gives them. 
Thereby they add greatly to the 
losses for which the addled egg is 
itself responsible. It might come 
right if they gave it time; but their 
ignorance inspires them with un- 
reasoning fear, and their first im- 

ulse is to throw it over. Another 
class of dabblers in foreign specu- 
lation errs on the side of blind, dog- 
matic confidence. They will believe 
no wrong of a thing they have 
once taken a fancy to, however 
much appearances may be against 
it. Their ignorance assumes the 
form of obstinacy, and is often as 
disastrous to themselves as the 
ignorance which rushes into panic. 

It looks almost like mockery to 
‘ask if the extra 1 per cent, or even 
2 per cent interest which may be 
earned abroad, is worth the spasms 
of agony, with which the distant 
harvest has to be gleaned. If we 
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look a little closer into it, we ma 
find reason to doubt if even the 
extra 1 or 2 per cent is not, in 
most cases, a Will-o’-the-wisp. The 
shareholders of the Investment and 
Mortgage Companies have had their 
expectations so far fairly realised; 
but what a succession of fiascos 
and disappointments have most of 
our foreign mines proved! The 
Spanish cooper-mines are the only 
redeeming spots of brightness in a 
long vista of Arizonas, Hunting. 
tons, Canadian Coppers, and Scot- 
tish Pacifics. In almost every 
other branch of foreign specula- 
tion, from railway shares to petro- 
leum, the rule has been heavy loss, 
and the exception fair profit. Last 
year was no doubt’ abnormal,—at 
all events, Scotland could not in- 
dulge in many more such years 
without taking a lesson from Mr. 
Keene and “ calling a halt.” Its 
losses on mines, land and lumber 
exceeded two millions sterling. On 
its private holdings of foreign and 
colonial securities it lost, at a very 
moderate estimate, a million and a 
uarter more. The highest pos- 
sible return it can have received 
during the year in interest and 
dividends on such securities falls 
short by a full million sterling of 
the lowest estimate of their depre- 
ciation. It can hardly ever happen 
that there will be a year without 
losses, and if only a third of last 
year’s aggregate were taken as a 
normal standard, it would still ex- 
ceed a million sterling. This, de 
ducted from a total revenue of two 
and a half millions (Table G), would 
give one million and a half as the 
net return, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, on a capital of _ 
and a half millions invested ab 
The rate it represents is barely 4 
per cent; and it would delight us 
to believe that our speculative in- 
vestors abroad are realising that 
much, after writing off their 
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THE SOUDAN AND ABYSSINIA, 1884. 


A VISIT TO AN ABYSSINIAN ROBBER AT HOME. 


I vert Suakim on 23d March 
1884 by the Khedive’s steamshi 
Mansurah,and arrived in Massowa 
the following evening. My fellow- 

ngers were Captain Speedy, 
the celebrated Abyssinian traveller; 
Lieutenant Graham, R. N., Admi- 
ral Sir W. Hewett’s flag-lieuten- 
ant; and Mr. Villiers, the Gra- 
hic’s correspondent,—all of whom 
ad come down as forerunners 
of the mission to King John. 
I had also with me my servant, 
Alfred Thacker, who, although a 
civilian, had recently shown me 
in the field that he was ready to 
o anywhere or do anything ; and 
in conclusion, last but not least, 
my staff officer, Major Mustapha 
Effendi Ramzie. 

We landed and took up our 
residence in Mason Bey, the gov- 
ernor’s house, or rather palace. 
He was away ; but as he is known 
by all Anglo-Egyptians as the 
prince of good fel ows, that made 
no difference,as in fact he took 
care to show us all on his return 
that evening from a trip down the 
coast in H. M.S. Coquette. 

I shall not attempt to describe 
Massowah, beyond saying that it 
is a flat-roofed Eastern town of 
the usual description ; and that 
the smells and flies are as fre- 
. quent and unpleasant as in most 
of the towns on the Red Sea 
littoral. _ While roaming about 
the town with Captain Speedy, 
who was being repeatedly grasped 
by the hand by every sort and 
description of men, we learned 
that a Swedish missionary named 
B——— had been captured on 
the road between Abyssinia and 
the border a few days previously. 


Now, as this capture had taken 
ony between Massowah and Sen- 
eit, to which place I was intend- 
ing to proceed, and as the capturer 
was an Abyssinian robber-chief 
named Baramberas, whose female 
relatives, including his wife, were 
all prisoners in Massowah, my 
chances of making a successful jour- 
ney looked rather doubtful. How- 
ever, we had a good dinner, with a 
gentleman not unknown in these 
parts, named Marco Paoli Bey, and 
returned to Mason Bey’s Hern 
where with the newly returned 
governor, we discussed frontier 
matters until the small hours. 
Next day, after my inspection 
of Massowah had been complet- 
ed, it was settled that I should 
start that evening for Senheit, 
which I may here remark is reck- 
oned as a four or five days’ jour- 
ney from Massowah. arrang- 
ed to go off at once with 50 
Bashi-Bazouks, who were about to 
start to form a post at El Ain, at 
about two journeys’ distance, and 
Mason Bey telegraphed to Senheit 
for 50 Bashi-Bazouks to come down 
and meet me at a halting-place in 
the passes called Galamit; for as 
Baramberas had many men—about 
1000 more or less,—the road was 
perfectly closed for unarmed par- 
ties. In the meantime, Lieutenant 
Crow of the Coquette sent out 
a letter to Baramberas, ordering 
him to come in and surrender 
to British authority ; promising 
him safety and protection in 
Massowah if he would do so, and 
permission to live there in comfort 
with his womankind, on condition 
of his giving up the missionary un-- 
harmed. 
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482 The Soudan and Abyssinia, 1884. 


At 4.30 p.m. I started for Sen- 
heit with Mustapha Effendi Ramzie 
and Alfred Thacker on horseback, 
taking with us four Bashi-Bazouks 
to carry guns, one mule to carry 
the light baggage, and one camel 
to take the forage for the animals, 
as nothing was to be obtained any- 
where on the road. These Bashi- 
Bazouks are not Turks as might be 
supposed from the name, but half 
Arabs, half Abyssinians. They 
move at a sort of jog-trot, like tke 
Hadendowah savages on the war- 

ath, and seem to be indefatigable. 
Five miles beyond the Massowah 
causeway, we arrived at the village 
of Amkullu, where we inspected a 
fort on the slope of a hill. This 
fort was about 400 metres in 
length and contained four moun- 
tain-guns. It was protected by 
the most enormous ditches I have 
ever seen in any fort, and these 
ditches were three deep. I con- 
cluded that these had been dug 
more as an object of occupation for 
the Egyptian garrison than for any 
other reason, as the fort is com- 
manded on the left flank and rear. 
The place was very much under- 
garrisoned, the greater number of 
the blacks who were formerly here 
having recently been killed at Teb, 
or near Tamai, in Baker’s and Mon- 
crieff’s ill-fated expeditions. 

At this village we joined twenty- 
five of our Bashi-Bazouks, the re- 
mainder having gone on with camels 
and stores for the post at El Ain. 
We were received by the sheikh of 
the village,a very civil fellow named 
Abd el Rahim, who supplied us 
with luxuries in the shape of set- 
tees or angarebs, a table, and a 
lantern ; also some milk, for he is 
a cowkeeper. But we had better 
have been without the lantern, for 
it attracted more flying bugs than 
it had ever pusviotaly beim my lot 
to see, 

Next morning, March 26th, we 





started at 5 A.M., justas dawn wag | 


breaking. The hyenas had been 
creating a lively music during the 
night, and just outside Amkullu we 
came upon a couple close to the 
track, which wasa stony one. They 
were evidently a male and female, 
for the latter was carrying some- 
thing in her mouth, which at first, 
in the dusk, we took for a sheep ; 
but as we galloped after them we 
found it out to be a young hyena, 
Ramzie, who was excessively im- 
petuous, fired a shot at them, but 
missed, and we lost them in a 
nullah, and so continued our jour. 
ney. The-road lay through a coun- 
try chiefly desert, although in some 
places there were plenty of green 
shrubs and some grass. We saw 
several gazelles and hares, of which 
latter my servant missed a couple, 
We also saw a couple of guinea- 
fowl; but Ali, one of my men, 
frightened them. We passed on 
the road plenty of natives armed 
with spear, sword, and shield, ex- 
actly the same sort of looking men 
we fought at Tamai. Many of 
them belong to the “ Zom Miriam” 
tribe ; but in the course of the 
morning’s march we overtook a 
very long caravan going to Kasala 
with merchandise, escorted by the 
very Hadendowah tribe of which 
Osman Digna’s army is composed. 
We chafied these fellows a little, 
and found them very good-natured 
and merry. Wearrived at Amba, 
about twenty-three miles from Am- 
kullu, in four hours and ten minutes 
from the time of starting—our 
Bashi-Bazouks having travelled at 
ajog-trot the whole of the way, 
although each carried a ee 
Remington rifle and plenty of ball- 
cartridges. My pony was a most 
intelligent beast : he always exactly 
accommodated his pace to that of 
the Bashis running in front of him. 


Amba, which we had now reach- — J 
ed, is simply a place in a khor or P| 
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sandy ravine, where there is water, 
plenty of which may be had by just 
grubbing up the ground in the 

of the Khor. There was no shade 
under which to encamp save that 
of some thorn-bushes. ry seins, 
by rigging up a rug and an enor- 
rH oth dik which one of the 
natives unwound from his waist, 
we managed to get some shelter, 
under which we had breakfast and 
thena nap. Starting again from 
Amba at 3.30, we were just on the 
move when we saw eight wild pigs 
close by coming down to the water. 
I tried to shoot one with a sporting 
rifle which I had borrowed, but to 
my great disgust it missed fire sev- 
eral times. The pig began moving 
off, so I blazed at them with a Rem- 
ington rifle which I snatched from 
one of the Bashis; but I had lost 
my chance—they escaped. On the 
whole, I should have learned thus 
early that my rifle was worthless, 
as | was going through a coun- 
try full of lions, and that settled 
the question as to whether I should 
delay or not on the chance of get- 
ting one of the kings of the forest. 


Directly afterwards I shot a hare, - 


a curious beast, with perfectly hair- 
less pink ears, through which the 
sunlight shone brightly. Our route 
continued through scrub to a tor- 
rent-bed, now perfectly dry. Here 
there was a dry well. This place 
is called Kaufa. Crossing the ra- 
vine, we entered on the desert 
known as “ E] Shab,” and a ghast- 
ly desert it is. For the first hour’s 
march this consisted of loose, deep 
sand, through which struggled upa 
rough, bushy grass. Further on 
the sand became firmer, there was 
no grass, but instead here and 
there a tree. From the top of one 


of these I saw just at dusk three 
inea-fowl fly away with a chuck- 
ing “ come back, come back,” which 
anger me of a farmyard at 
ome. 


We marched through this 
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desert until two hours after dark 
and then encamped on the bare 
sand at about 8 P.m., in a place 
where there was no water. The 
camels with the Bashi-Bazouks com- 
ing up, they carefully encamped to 
windward of where we were lying. 
The smell of combined savage and 
camels was by no means pleasant. 
However, I got inside my blanket- 


-bag, and was soon asleep in spite 


of hyenas and camel-smells, my 
saddle making a capital pillow on 
this as on many other occasions. 

At 2.30 A.M. we were again en 
route, for it was most important to 
avoid the heat of the day in this 
waterless desert. By the starlight 
I noticed, when not half asleep, 
that we L poe 5 a range of moun- 
tains, and that the desert continued 
to be of firm sand, from which 
sprang low and thorny trees with 
wide -spreading branches, which 
would make a fine shelter if noth- 
ing better offered. At about 5 
A.M. the nature of the “Shab” 
changed. We entered on a stony 
country full of high bushes. On 
our left, at a short distance, was 
now a fine bold range of moun- 
tains stretching right into Abys- 
sinia. These are, in fact, the nat- 
ural boundary-line between Abys- 
sinia and the Southern Soudan. 
We were soon at their base, when 
I shot a large fowl-like bird which 
was running in the bushes. I 
knocked over another of the same, 
but my attendant Mahomed did 
not realise that it might possibly 
get up and run, and wasted his 
time in getting a knife to cut its 
throat. By the time the knife was 
procured the bird had retired into 
the bushes. These two were the 
only birds I saw of this descrip- 
tion during my journey. 

We now began to descend a steep 
incline into a valley, another range 
of mountains closing rapidly in on 
our right ; and soon we saw, in the 
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middle of the valley below us, a 
truly grateful sight, a clear run- 
ning stream. We reached the bed, 
after five and a half hours’ march- 
~ ing, at 8 a.m., and found the water 
clear, sparkling, and cool. After 
a good wash in alittle pool down 
between two rocks, Alfred and I, 
accompanied by our favourites, Ali 
and Mahomed, followed up the 
course of the stream a mile or two, 
walking our horses in the shallow 
water and keeping a look-out for 

me. Although we heard guinea- 
owl, we could see none; but there 
were numberless beautiful birds in 
this valley of “ El Ain,” and plenty 
of tailor-birds’ nests hanging from 
the extreme ends of the slightest 
boughs of trees overshadowing the 
water. With the fresh morning 
breeze, it struck us, after the savage 
“Shab,” as being indeed a most 
picturesque spot. We encamped 
in the shade of a charmingly thick- 
ly-leaved tree, and were soon en- 
gaged in watching the hare and 
the wild hen boiling together, Ali 
stirring the pot most diligently, 
while the stream ran by at our feet, 
and the birds sang in the thick 
branches overhead. With the ex- 
ception of potted ham and potted 
beef, we had had no food since 
leaving Massowah; so the seeth- 
ing-pot added considerably to the 
poetry of the scene. Ramzie Ef- 
fendi prepared an onion and sar- 
dine salad! and Alfred started the 
cocoa-boiling. Altogether it was a 
bright spot in our journey when 
we halted by the waters of El 
Ain. 

Here there was a hut occupied 
by Bashi-Bazouks, who kept the 
railway line in order. This line, 
which goes to Kasala and Khar- 
toum, is still good as far as Sen- 
heit. Isent for one of the men, 
‘and made inquiries about the robber 
Baramberas, into whose country we 
had now entered. He had not yet 


released the missionary, but had, 
on the previous day, taken a load- 
ed camel from a passing caravan. 
It was evidently necessary that I 
should write him a letter, as, if I 
wished to get through comfortably 
or to set the missionary free, the 
best way was to see the robber per- 
sonally, which I at once endeavour. 
ed to try and do. I managed to get 
two emissaries, after a little pols. 
who undertook to try and find the 
robber-chief for a consideration, } 
One of them was a man from the 
telegraph repairing post, in Egyp- 
tian pay ; the other, another savage 
who was feeding a few cattle near 
the water. They did not seem to 
like the job much, but I think they 
knew that they personally would 
be quite safe from the robbers, as 
they had nothing to fear. I knew 
that Baramberas attached great 
importance to letters being sealed, 
from two of his I had_read befoye 
leaving Massowah. I had there- 
fore included in my light baggage, 
on starting. a couple of sheets of 
crested paper in case of eventuali- 
ties,— the crest I pointed out to my 
messengers as my seal. By the 
spilling of a brandy-flask in my 
saddle-bags the piece of paper I had 
to use was somewhat stained, but 
that did not matter. Any idea of 
my letter being understood was 
out of the question, but still the 
fact would remain that it was a 
letter, and that was enough, especi- 
ally as it was sealed, which fact I 
carefully pointed out to the two 
bearers, while explaining to them 
the contents, which they were to 
deliver as a message to the robber- 
chief. 

My letter was simple. I com- 
menced it, “My dear Baram- 
beras,” and ended it “ Yours res © 
It was also addressed simp 


“Ras Baramberas Kefla, Esq,” 
&c., &e., &c.,—which address was 
evidently the right one, for the _ 
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letter came to hand, as the sequel 
will show. 

After a comfortable wash and a 
shave, we started from our leafy 
camp at 2.30 Pp. M., and marched 
for two hours up the ravine or 
khor, at the foot of which we were 
at El Ain. After we had marched 
up the valley for a quarter of an 
hour, the running stream ceased 
to exist and the mc untains rapidly 
closed in on both sides of the 
path, The stream rayne 
made its reappearance in a muc 
smaller form, trickling over the 
ground here and there for the first 
hour’s march. Here the rocks 
closed in on both sides to a width 
of only twenty-five yards at the 
base. This was an apparently im- 
pregnable passage to force, but I 


found it was turned by a narrow. 


and rough mountain-road, which 
was followed by Ramzie Effendi and 
most of my Bashi-Bazouks, while I 
myself, with Alfred, Ali, and Ma- 
homed, followed the lower bed of 
the torrent. I had brought on 
all the Bashi-Bazouks, intending 
to keep them with me until I 
should meet the escort I expected 
down from Senheit, which would 
probably be at a point in the 
ravine some forty miles ahead, 
at the wells of Galamit. As we 
proceeded, the road became at times 
excessively stony, and indeed dan- 
gerous, it being necessary to clam- 

r over granite rocks which stuck 
up out of the bed of the ravine, and 
these were worn smooth with age 
and the action of water. Still the 
extraordinary fact remains, that 
the camels of the country, if not 
too heavily laden, are able to 
scramble over these obstacles in 
long strings, and that, too, in the 
dark. The most formidable part 
we had to pass through was a 
long defile called Awalid il Kird, 
or, “the place where the monkey 
was born.” Here the rocks were 
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very high, and were covered with 
quantities of red-sterned baboons, 
some of which were of great size, 
One of my men fired off a rifle 
at them, and it was a wonderful 
sight to see with what agility they 
fled shrieking along the nearly 
perpendicular rocks. Coming up, 
Alfred shot a bird with an enor- 
mous curved serrated beak; each 
side of the upper mandible was 
marbled with a broad yellow stripe. 
I took it to be a kind of horn- 
bill. We afterwards saw plenty 
of these birds. Some of them 
had red instead of yellow stripes 
along the upper part of the 
bill. This “tae very handsome . 
and striking. After dark we 
halted in a broad part of the 
ravine at a place where it took a 
large semicircular bend. The last 
hour's march had been an exces- 
sively trying one, the whole of the 
bottom of the defile having been 
wet and rocky. We were soon 
lying down on the bare sand, after 
starting fires on every side to keep 
off the lions, which here were 
numerous. The natives insisted 
on our camping quite in the middle 
of the ravine, and not on the 
wooded, sheltered side; and al- 
though there was a strong ard 
cool wind blowing, they were un- 
doubtedly right. There was a 
most marked change in the tem- 

rature this night, for we had 
on ascending the whole way from 
El Ain. I believe the native 
name of the spot we encamped in 
was Fatha.. Just before arriving 
at Fatha we met the Swedish mis- 
sionary riding in on a camel, ac- 
companied by four or five of the 
telegraph Bashi-Bazouks. Baram- 
beras had apparently let him go, 
only keeping his mule; but why or 
where he had let him go, we en- 
deavoured for some time in vain to 
make out. We tried the mission- 
ary in five languages without effect 
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—lItalian, French,English,German, 
and Arabic. He knew a few, a very 
few, words of all. However, as he 
appeared, if there was any choice, to 
be a shade best at Arabic, I stuck 
to that although it seemed a curi- 
ous tongue in which to be com- 
pelled to talk to a Swede. I con- 
cluded he makes his conversions, 
when he does make any, in Abys- 
sinian. Eventually I gleaned that 
his release was a result of the 
letter sent by Lieu. Crow com- 
manding the Coquette. Mr. B 

said he had seen my letter going 
up the pass earlier in the day. 
Owing to more news of the Abys- 
sinian robber having annexed 


camels, Mustapha Effendi Ramzie 
amused us much throughout this 
day’s march by the considerable 
signs of anxiety he could not 
help showing. Also, after halting, 
he was very nervous about lions, 
although he had previously told us 


that there was nothing he enjoyed 
so much as hearing lions round the 
camp at night. 

I determined to try him a little; 
and so, after he was comfortably 
ensconced on the sand and ready 
for the sleep he could always sum- 
mon at two minutes’ notice, I said 
maliciously, — “ Ramzie, do you 
notice that we are lying in a very 
dangerous position ? There is no fire 
on our side between us and the 
jungle, and you haven’t managed as 
usual to put the camels and Bashi- 
Bazouks between you and the 
thicket. Besides, listen: don’t 

ou hear something rustling and 
Ssking the bushes in there?” 
He started up and listened, was 
convinced he did hear something, 
and in a moment he Was up and 
on his feet, shouting for Osman 
Aga, the head Bashi, to place fires 
and a guard between us and the 
jungle, and, in fact, was quite pre- 
pared to turn the whole place 
upside-down. However, as I 


would allow no more fires or 
guards, he was obliged to intrust 
himself by removing his sleeping. 
place, to the inside of mine and 
Alfred’s, protesting that he only 
did so that we might have more 
room to shoot a lion if it came, A 
lion did come shortly after, and 
roared most lustily; and a fine 
sound his voice made, echoi 
through the rocks and hills; but £ 
noticed that, in spite of his pre- 
viously avowed predilection for 
this style of music, that my staff 
officer Major Ramzie did not 
seem at all inclined for an encore. 
However, perhaps this was only 
because he was too tired after our 
long march. We were also dis- 
turbed this night by the howling 
of wolves and the chattering of 
monkeys: these latter, I think. 
had winded the lion, but they kept 
perfectly quiet when once he began 
to roar. 

Next morning, at 2,10 A. M., we 
started by starlight to continue our 
journey up the khor. When once 
we made up our minds to start, it 
always took us very few minutes to 
get under way, for I had distrib- 
uted the duties among the Bashi- 
Bazouks, so that each man knew 
exactly what to do; and after the 
first , i they never failed, either 
on coming into camp or leaving it. 
Mahomed and Ali looked after our 
guns and horses; an old man 
named Iddris always accompanied 
and loaded the little baggage-mule; 
while our fourth personal attend- 
ant, Hassan, was chief kitchen-boy, 
started the fires and got the water 
boiling for the cocoa, &c. We had 
no baggage, practically speakin 
Pe sue a few cooking things an 
tinned provisions—so we were soon 
off at any time of day or night. 
We realised on this journey the 
immense advantage and comfort of 
travelling light. i 

This march of March 28th was 








} 
: 





the longest and most eventful one 
we made. Wemarched during the 
day sixty miles at least over the 
wildest country, and I had my first 

rsonal interview with Baramberas 

efla, the robber-chieftain. On 
starting it was very cold, but as 
we had no greatcoats, we had to 
put up with that as we plodded 
along silently in the night up this 
mystic and apparently interminable 
ravine. After about a couple of 
hours the ravine appeared to as- 
sume quite a different character, 
becoming much wider—the sides 
not being so high and steep, but 
falling away with an easy grace to 
the base of well-clothed hills. We 
seemed to be near the top of the 
range, and for a long time were 
paddling along in water, having 
again encountered a shallow run- 
ning stream. Towards dawn I 
found there was dense jungle on 
both sides, and the hills at each 
side again became lofty. When 
within about a couple of miles of 
the wells of Galamit, we got a few 
shots at guinea-fowl and _ partridge, 
as they flew off from their water- 
ing places, or ran across the path. 
These shots had the effect of bring- 
ing out a little party of Bashi- 
Bazouks to meet us, headed by a 
Turkish officer, their chief, whose 
title was the Sunga of Senheit. 
He accompanied us into his camp, 
where I was received by his troops, 
a hundred men of the very strangest 
description. I was received with 
all the honours. The ranks were 
opened, arms were presented, and 
drums of the strangest description 
beat the. wildest of salutes. 

The funniest part of it all was 
that the Bashi-Bazouk officers, who 
called themselves captains and 
majors, had all rifles as well as 
swords; and while drawn up in 
their proper places at open order, 
three paces in front of the line, 
these officers all presented arms 
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with the men. As I down 
the line, and returned the salute, 
some of the men thought it correct 
to salute me with one hand, while 
holding their rifles still at “the 
resent” with the other; and for 
instructing this rabble to drill so 
well, the gallant Sunga (Turkish 
Sanjak) has for many years been 
receiving £45 a-month. Such is 
the inequality of pay in Egypt, that 
the Sunga of Massowah nie. gets 
£15 for undertaking exactly the 
same responsibilities. : 

The inspection of the “ troops” 
concluded, the Sunga conducted 
me with great ceremony to a seat 
on a carpeted angareb, or native 
bedstead under a tree. Of course 
coffee at once made its appearance. 
This journey taught me that there 
is no forest too thick, and no desert 
too wide, to prevent coffee bein 
always ready on the spot— 
and hot and strong; and also I 
found that, as a general rule, the 
most frightful-looking savages 
made it the best. 

Well, the Sunga Aga gave us 
coffee and water-melon, this latter 
being the very best we ever tasted. 
With a little potted meat and a 
biscuit in addition, we made a most 
excellent breakfast at 6 am. We 
did not get another meal that day 
until 9 p.m., although we broke 
our fast a little by eating raw 
cabbages and onions in the Sun- 
ga’s own kitchen-garden at Sabbab, 
seven miles outside Senheit. At 
Galamit we did not even off 
saddle; but after having watered 
and fed our animals, we made 
a fresh start with our guard of 
100 men, leaving the old 50 who 
had come with us from Massowah 
to establish a post at Galamit until 
our return. We heard here that 
Baramberas was somewhere in the 
adjoining mountains, and. that his 
sentries had been seen on the hill- 
tops close by on the preceding day. 
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My two men, with the letter had 
passed through and had plunged 
into the hills in search of him. On 
leaving Galamit, the route at once 
struck into a dense jungle, and 
was covered with the most dread- 
fully loose stones of allshapes. We 
found it extremely difficult for our 
horses ; but as our friend the Sunga 
had brought down with him from 
Senheit a horse and two splendid 
mules, I was glad to accept his 
offer of the latter for myself and 
servant. All his animals were un- 
shod, and scrambled over the rocks 
at any pace like a cat, although in 
many places we had bare slippery 
rocks to clamber over. The new 
Bashi-Bazouks went dashing along 
in front, shouting their Abyssinian 
war-songs, and moving at such a 
pace over the rough ground that it 
was most difficult to keep up with 
them, although the unshod ani- 
mals moved over the boulders as 
if they had never walked on any- 
thing else. When we had been 
traveling through the forest sev- 
eral hours—finding it very hot, but 
in spite of the heat able to admire 
the beautiful flowering cactus on all 
sides, and also the numerous trees of 
the graceful Euphorbia candelabra 
—suddenly there was a halt of 
our advanced-guard. Glad of a 
little rest, I languidly inquired 
what was the matter, thinking it 
was only a tree or an extra big 
rock in the way. Nothing of the 
sort. Word was passed back that 
the redoubtable Baramberas was 
in the neighbourhood, and that he 
wished to see me. Presently ap- 
peared my two messengers of yes- 
terday, accompanied by a third 

rson—a most villanovs-looking, 
one-eyed old savage, armed with 
a spear. This man, who was an 
emissary from the robber-chief, 
was exactly like the pictures one 
sees of Old Nick, only without 
the horns. However, his grizzled, 


fuzzy wig was quite remarkable 
enough without any other Satanic 
accessories. 

Old Nick informed me that Bar- 
amberas wished to see me and also 
the Sunga, but that we must leaye 
all our soldiers behind, and meet 
him at a place an hour’s march 
further on in the mountains. The 
Sunga did not at all appreciate the 
honour of meeting Baramberas 
Kefla Yasoos, and I felt that to 
do so I must put myself completely 
in his power, and trust to chance 
to get out of it all right ; but seeing 
the importance of trying to open 
up the road, I decided at once to 
do as the robber wished, so ordered 
all the soldiers to halt where they 
were, and went ahead with the 
Sunga, Ramzie, Effendi,Alfred, and 
two Bashis to hold the horses, 
Old Nick preceded us to show the 
way; but before starting, in token 
of good faith, we exchanged weap- 
ons. He took my double-barrelled 
gun, loaded, and I took his spear. 
I soon found we had a precipitous 
mountain-pass to cross called 
“Akabet Drinkalei,’—a most dan- 
gerous place it was too. However, 
the Kasala caravans are able to 
pass it, I believe. This pass ac- 
complished, we had a further half- 
hour’s journey into the mountains, 
and then turning off the track, 
we soon came to a large bush fac- 
ing a plain surrounded by rocky 
heightz. This plain was quite 
bare for several hundred metres to 
our front, then again wooded to 
the base of the hills, in the re- 
cesses of which, old Nick informed 
us, his master was at that time 
awaiting our arrival to be re 
ported. The old robber then left 
us sitting by the bush, first, to my 
considerable surprise and pleasure, 
returning me my gun. I had not 
relished at all the idea of its dis- 
appearance into those grim looking 
retreats for which he was about 
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setting out. For some half-hour 
we waited patiently under the 
bush, examining the mountains 
with our glasses, but in vain or 
nearly so; for, with the exception 
of one black sentry, perched a mile 
away on a hill-top, we saw nothing 
unusual. All this time the Sunga 
was in the greatest state of fear of 
being shot or kidnapped. Ramzie 
was a lion of courage compared to 
him, for Ramzie did not: believe 
that Baramberas would touch an 
Englishman or his companions ; but 
the Sunga, who had begun on the 
journey by expressing fears for my 
safety, as the minutes passed now 
openly expressed them strongly for 
his own. I verily believe that 
nothing but my presence prevent- 
ed his making a clean bolt of it. 
While awaiting the chieftain’s ar- 
rival, I gave Alfred orders, in case 
of accidents, that should there be 
any signs of foul play towards me, 
he was instantly to shoot that 
worthy himself through the head 
with my revolver, which I handed 
over to his care. By this means 
we should be sure of at least bag- 
ing one, and the principal one. 
t must be remembered there had 
been no mutual promises of im- 
munity, and therefore it was a 
complete toss-up how the whole 
thing would turn out. 

At length we saw issuing from 
the bushes at the far end of the 
plain a little troop of armed men, 
one of whom was mounted. Being 
clad in a red toga, I rightly guess- 
ed that he was the chief. When 
the steeping: party had got half- 
way across the open space, I ad- 
vanced to meet them with only my 
hunting-crop in my hand. was 
followed by Alfred and Ramzie ; 
the Sunga took care to keep his 
distance under the bush near his 
horse. Somehow I thought the 
advancing party of bandits would 
act on the square, so I walked 
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straight up to the robber’s 
as if had known them all’ 
life. When the man in the red 
toga saw me coming, he dismount- 
ed, with the assistance of two of 
his followers, from the excellent 
mule he was riding, and came for- 
ward at the head of all his men. 
He was a fine-looking fellow of 
about forty; and a white flowing 
garment he wore from his shoul- 
der fiying loosely over the toga 
gave him a very picturesque ap- 
rance. When we met we s8a- 
aamed and then shook hands 
heartily, and in our best Arabic, 
which was much on the par, we ex- 
pressed our mutual joy at making 
each other’s acquaintance. His 
Abyssinian Arabic sounded very 
strange to my ears: I wondered 
what he would think of mine. I 
turned to lead him across to our 
resting-place under the bush, 
when Baramberas himself insisted 
upon doing the honours of his 
mountains, and conducting me 
instead. Putting one hand on my 
shoulder in the most paternal 
manner, while holding my hand 
with his other, he conducted me 
to a seat on the Sunga’s sheepskin 
saddle cloth, where we made our- 
selves comfortable side by side. 
The meeting between the Sunga and 
the chief was of the coldest descrip- 
tion. The Sunga looked sulky, sa- 
laamed, and said nothing, while 
the robber said “ Neharak said” 
(good day), and then took no more 
notice of the leader of Bashi-Ba- 
zouks. After seating ourselves we 
produced a flask of weak whisky-and- 
water. After tasting it myself to 
show it was not poisoned, I handed 
it to my distinguished guest, who 
drank with great solemnity, and 
we then had a pull all around, with 
the exception of the Sunga, who, 
being a good Mohammedan, had 
religious scruples. As for Ramazie, 
he was much too advanced an 
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open ever to have any scruples 
at all, as to either what he ate or 
what he drank. 

I forgot to mention that while 
we had been coming across the 
plain, Baramberas stopped his 
troop of followers; but they were 
80 picturesque, wearing wreaths 
of lions’ mane and capes of the 
same, that I asked him to allow 
some of them to accompany him. 
Four or: five of them came: these 
were evidently his superior officers 
—he called one his major. These 
also were regaled with whisky-and- 
water. They were well-armed fel- 
lows, carrying double guns and 
swords; most of the guns were 
pinfire breech-loaders. Among the 
troop were also men carrying 
Remington rifles. Most of the 
principal men carried a handsome 
Abyssinian shield, embossed with 
silver or brass, in addition to their 
other arms. After a little conver- 
sation on indifferent subjects, I 
told Baramberas I wished to speak 
with him apart. He immediately 
assented to this, and so we moved 
out from-our bush into the sun 
with our sheepskin rug, and there, 
for two mortal hours, in the hottest 
part of the day, the Abyssinian 
robber, Ramzie Effendi, and my- 
self, sat and talked and argued. 
I began by thanking him for re- 
leasing the Swedish missionary, 
but remarked that I understood he 
still had his mule. He replied 
that he had only kept the mule for 
the use of an Abyssinian priest 
who was with Mr. B when 
he caught him, but that the priest 
would ride it into Massowah in 
a few days’ time. I then went 
straight into affairs of importance, 
and asked him to give up his rob- 
bing habits and to come in with 
me to Messowah on my return to 
Senheit. I explained to him the 
wisest thing he could do, to be 
at peace with both Abyssinia and 


Egypt, was to place himself in the 
hands of Admiral Sir W. Hewett, 
V. C., who was expected in Masso- 
wah in a few days’ time on his 
preseried journey into Abyssinia, 
assured him of perfect safety if 
he would come in with me; told 
him that he would be allowed to 
live in ena security in Masso- 
wah with his wife and family then 
retained there; and, moreover, 
pointed out, that if he would come 
at once, the Admiral would arrange 
matters for him with King Johan- 
nes and with the powerful border 
chief, Ras Alula, in both of whose 
bad books he had been for a long 
time past. Indeed the latter was, 
according to the robber’s own state- 
ment, his most deadly enemy and 
oppressor. 
ut I found Baramberas the 
most, difficult man to deal with 
that I ever met. Nothing would 
induce him to consent to come to 
Mussowah with me unless his family 
were first released and sent back to 
him to his home in the mountains. 
He said he believed in the English, 
but he did not care about his quar- 
rel being made up with the king; 
and then he proceeded to draw 
maps on the ground with his finger 
to show me the country in Hama- 
sin, which he said had been stolen 
from him by the king and given to 
his enemy Ras Alula. He further 
told me that another reason for 
his mode of life was owing to the 
treachery that had been shown to 
him by the Egyptian Government, 
under whose flag he had taken 
shelter when driven from his native 
land. Raschid Pasha, he told me, 
had twice imprisoned him by treach- 
ery and put him in irons for long 
riods; and as he had already 
n previously in irons in Abys- 
sinia for no wrong of his own 
doing, nothing should henceforward 
ever induce him to trust himself 
either in Massowah or Abyssinia 
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without a letter placing him under 
British protection. This letter he 

uired me to write, sign, and 

for him on behalf of the British 
Government. In return, he offered 
to give me a written declaration, 
signed and sealed, to the effect 
that he would quit the road, and 
would henceforth stop neither cara- 
van nor traveller, be he European, 
Egyptian, Arab, or Abyssinian. 
But he added a rider, to the effect 
that if his wife were allowed to 
come out to him, and if the English 
would appoint a district for him 
to live in with his followers, then 
he would come into Massowah of his 
own accord. The point that he par- 
ticularly dwelt on was that it would 
be considered shameful for him, a 
man and a chief, to go into Mas- 
sowah before his wife had been 
returned to him. It would look, 
he said, as if he was going in for 
the sake of a woman. It would 
be unmanly, and he would be dis- 
graced. He could not thus sacri- 
fice his honour. 

He repeated these objections over 
and over again, and to enforce his 
arguments, held my hand the whole 
time, and kept on doubling down 
my fingers in succession, at the 
second joint, in a manner that was 
by no means pleasant, to mark each 

oint as he considered it estab- 
ished. When he had turned down 
all the fingers of the right hand, 
he continued doubling down those 
of the left; but as he had a re- 
markably strong and nervous grasp, 
he managed to squeeze one left- 
hand finger—on which I wore a 
ring—so hard in the beginning of 
his arguments, that I took care to 
keep it behind my back for the 
rest of the interview, and only to 
surrender the right hand to his 
tender mercies. While talkin 
oe to the chief out in the sun, i 
suddenly saw a great commotion 
arise over by the bush where were 
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still the rest of my. party. Every, 


one was on his feet at once, and 
I saw the little group of robbers, 
with the lion-mane wreaths, make 
a quick dash forward. Then I 
heard the old Sunga crying out, “It 
is his Excellency the Bey’s mule; it 
is the Bey’s mule, I tell you !” 

My servant Alfred informed me 
afterwards that a most laughable 
incident had occurred. A mule 
had: unexpectedly poked his nose 
round the corner. It happened 
to be mine, coming on with the 
provisions. The robbers thought 
that here was a fine chance of an 
easy capture, and had made a bolt 
to seize it. When they heard it 
was mine, Alfred informed me they 
slunk back again with much the 
kind of air that a dog has. who, 
when wanting to follow his master, 
is told to Go home! It was a sad 
disappointment to them, poor fel- 
lows! 

Well, eventually, I got com- 

letely tired of arguing with Ras 
aramberas, and managed to get 
him to let me go, for I had heard 
over and over again all that he had 
got to say for himself. I told him 
that on arrival at Senheit I would 
telegraph into Massowah for in- 
structions,—as, for a wonder, he 
has not yet cut the telegraph-wire 
which traverses this wild district, 
and formerly went on to Kasala 
and Khartoum. Before parting, 
I arranged to meet him on the 
morrow at a place called Sennara. 
He said it was near Senheit. 
Of this I had my doubts, I only 
knew it was about forty. miles at 
least from the spot we were then 
standing on. ‘The word “near” 
must be received with caution 
in a country where journeys are 
always talked about by the num- 
ber of days, and miles are unknown. 
The rest of that day’s journey was 
very interesting. For a long time 
we traversed the most beautiful 
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forest, where guinea-fowl kept 
running into the bushes just a 
second too soon for us to shoot 
them, where partridges were heard 
calling at every step, and where 
the smell of lions and other fere 
nature was as plain at times as 
in the “Zoo” in Regent’s Park. 
I am getting too old now ever 
to be surprised at anything, or 
I must confess I should have 
been surprised when, shortly after 
leaving Mr. Baramberas, [ sud- 
oy came in the middle of the 
jungle upon a French bishop in 
full canonicals, wearing a gigantic 
cross round his neck, and riding a 
mule. He was accompanied by 
several armed blacks. We made 
friends, and I found he was Mon- 
seigneur Tovier of the French Mis- 
sion at Senheit. We had a short 
chat in the middle of the water- 
course. I told him I had just left 
Baramberas, who had promised to 
be a good boy; that B was 
loose again; and that the road 
was clear, the Abyssinian having 
gone away towards the depths of 
the mountains. The bishop was 
ing to Massowah. He had heard 

y telegram that I had started, 
and he knew I had Bashi-Bazouks 
on the road, so he hoped to get 
through all right. We said fare- 
well, and separated. By the by, 
I was now travelling without my 
soldiers. I only had Iddris and 
the mule; but before leaving, I 
had sent back my two emissaries 
to Baramberas to inform the 
Bashis they might follow on. 
Shortly after leaving the bishop 
we came to a frightfully steep pass 
over a range of mountains, which 
it crosses almost at their highest 
int. It is known as the Akabet 
halit. On the far side we de- 
scended after an hour’s ride into a 
khor or valley, known as the Khor 
. Ansaba, a famous place for lions. 


We passed by a halting-place 


called Gabbana, where there jg 
water; but although we had stil] 
a four hours’ journey to Senheit, 
we determined not to stop but 
to ride ~ for I was anxious 
to get in if possible that night. 
We passed through a most plea- 
sant and now much more open 
country. Whenever we left the 
sandy bed of the khor, which we 
frequently did to avoid its wind- 
ings, we traversed fields which had 
an English park-like appearance. 
There was plenty of grass, which 
was not yet very much burned up 
anywhere, and was in some places 
as green as a tennis-lawn. This 
country was full of partridges, and 
Alfred could not resist the tempta- 
tion of lagzing behind occasionally 
to get a shot, until I was obliged 
to stop his amusement, owing to 
the delay it caused us. A thunder- 
storm now passed overhead, but 
luckily we got but little of the rain, 
for we were not attired for wet 
weather. Presently we came upon 
the traces of an Abyssinian raid, for 
Ras Alula had been recently over 
the border, and when he makes a 
raid it is on the system of the old 
English and Scotch Border raids. 
He burns, scatters, ravishes, and 
destroys, drives off the cattle and 
the women, and leaves a fertile 
country a desert behind him. 
Where we now were he had 
completely wrecked a caravan 
and killed a good many people. 
The débris was still scattered along 
the road for miles—rags, paper, 
broken bottles, boxes, bones, every 
imaginable thing strewn about in 
every direction. Also there were 
a couple of small houses that had 
been occupied by European to- 
bacco-growers, pulled down and 
ered while their hedges and 
walls had shared the same fate. 
As for the gardens, or what once 
had been such, they were no longer 
worthy of the name. This showed 





me how absurd it is calling this 
country Egyptian territory ; for 
attide the valle of Senheit, Egypt 
has always been utterly unable to 
rotect the province of Bogos since 
it was annexed from eg 5-7 
thirteen years ago by an Italian 
Bey or Pasha, whose name I can- 
not now remember. I believe he 
afterwards perished in the Egyp- 
tian war with the country he ‘had 
despoiled. 

After passing through a ravine 
where the Khor Ansaba crosses 
through a mountain-range called 
El Sabbab, we found ourselves in 
our friend the Sunga’s vegetable 
garden at the foot of a hill crown- 
ed with an Egyptian fort, also 
called El Sabbab. Evening was 
now near, and we were still seven 
miles from Senheit. 

The Egyptian fort here is meant 
to protect the defile of El Sabbab 
from the Abyssinian raiders; but 
when Ras Alula comes down he 
carefully keeps out of the range 
of the mountain-guns which form 
its armament. Although already 
dusk I dismounted, and after a 
slight rest in the Sunga’s garden, 
climbed the very steep hill to the 
fort. To my great surprise I found 
the whole garrison of about 150 
men under arms turned out ready 
to receive me. This was the more 
surprising, as, owing to the rap- 
idity with which I had travelled, 
Iwas not expected to arrive at 
Senheit for another two days. I 
found everything in most excellent 
order; and the fort itself was, I 
should say, impregnable. The 
soldiers had built for themselves 
and their officers comfortable 
houses, kitchens, magazines—in 


fact, everything that is wanted. 
And all this never cost the Egyptian 
Government one single piastre. 
Upon my leaving the fort it was 
dark, and a beacon light was hoist- 
ed to warn the people inthe fort at 
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Senheit that I was coming. Looking 
back from time to time during that 
last toilsome march of an hour 
and a_ half’s duration, wearil 
tramping over hill and ravine, 
thought as I saw that blazing light, 
of the old tales of Walter Scott 
and the beacon-fires of the Border 
warfare times. At last, after 
stumbling along in the dark b 
a track we could not see, until 
neither ourselves nor our animals 
had a kick left in us, we struggled 
at about 8.30 P.M. into the fortress 
of Senheit, having been on the 
journey since two in the morning. 
he officers of the fort, warned b 
the light at El Sabbab, were a 
collected at the front gate to re 
ceive me; and a hundred yards 
within the walls in front of the 
Government House stood Khusru 
~~ the governor of the province 
and military commandant, who 
ave us three weary travellers the 
indest and most hospitable wel- 
come it has ever been my lot to re- 
ceive in a foreign and thirsty land. 
What a sleep we had that 
night in Khusru Bey’s house on 
comfortable divans, in a_ nice 
cool climate ! and how delightfully 
refreshing next morning to get a 
real tub, after having, for the first 
time for four days and nights, been 
uble to divest one’s self of one’s lon 


boots! We were all rather ti 
the morning after our arrival, but 
with a honest healthy fatigue 


that did no harm. My little Arab 
follower Ali, who had accompanied 
me the whole previous day’s march 
of about one hundred kilometres 
on foot, would not own to any 
fatigue; but Iddris and Hassan, 
who only turned up at about 5 a.m. 
with the mule, both looked rather 
done. And now to describe Sen- 
heit. Looking out from the ter- 
race in front of Khusru Bey’s house 
—a most comfortable house by the” 
way, built, like Sabbab, by the 
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soldiers—I saw below me, inside 
the walls of the place,a quantity 
of wigwam-looking huts, These 
were the soldiers’ quarters—the 
huts being built in the Abyssinian 
shape. Out beyond the walls, on 
the plain below, were more of the 
same huts, with hee and there 
little square white houses. This 
constituted the bazaar. Again, at 
some little distance away to the 
left, another detached village of 
the same description. Here live 
the wives and families of the sol- 
diers, and the mixed Arab, and 
Abyssinian population. Inside the 
fort, again, and behind the gover- 
nor’ house on the hill, are the 
second row of fortified lines, and 
within them the citadel, from the 
highest point of which had that 
day been hoisted in my honour the 
Egyptian flag, usually only hoisted 
on i riday, the Mohammedan Sab- 
bath. 

The fort at Senheit is very large, 
and really from 4000 to 5000 men 
are required to properly man the 
works. But at the time of my 
visit. it only held about 900 men 
the remainder of the garrison, 
chiefly blacks, having been with- 
drawn a few month previously for 
the Soudan war, near Tokar, and 
Suakim, where they had met a 
bloody and disastrous fate. The 
armament consists of mountain- 
guns, which will only protect the 
surrounding plain for about 8000 
metres. This plain surrounds the 
fortress on all sides, and it is in 
turn surrounded by a high range of 
mountains. The only noticeable 
gs in the hills is at a point about 

200 metres distant, through which 
goes the road to Kasala. The fort 
may be described as standing up 
out of the plain like an isolated 
island in the middle of a rock- 
bound lake. To the left of the 

leading to Kasala are the 
uildings of the Roman Catho- 


lic French Mission, and round 
these again are a quantity of the 
eneeneeen huts. These con- 
stitute the village of Keren, while 
the fort and the buildings around it 
are called Senheit ; but the whole 
lot are as often marked on a ma 
by the name of Keren as by that 
of Senheit. After a comfortable 
breakfast in the English fashion, I 
went down with Ramzie Effendi to 
the telegraph office inside the fort 
to hold a conversation in Arabic 
by wire with Mason Bey in Mas- 
sowah. This telegraphic conversa- 
tion lasted foran hour and a half, 
question and answer succeeding 
each other with as great rapidity 
as if we had been in the same room, 
It seemed so strange to be able to 
do this sort of thing in Abyssinia, 
and it seemed the stranger, from 
the fact that the distance that had 
just taken me four hard days’travel- 
ing could be talked across instan- 
taneously. Mason Bey’s definite 
instructions to me were: “ Don’t 
give Baramberas anything unless 
he consents to come in with you; 
but tell him to come in with all 
his men, and that you will be surety 
for him” (I had already promised 
him this the previous day, so I did 
not think it would be much use). 
Mason continued: “ Promise him 
that all his followers shall be found 
and kept.” As he has about 1000 
men, I doubt if they would have 
cared to keep them long. I was 
also exhorted to try to get him to 
come in to see the Admiral before 
heshould go to Abyssinia, as it 
would be no use his coming at all 
later. I had to show him he had 
all to gain and nothing to lose, 
and, in conclusion, to convey him 
Mason Bey’s best thanks for releas- 
ing theSwedish missionary. This 
telegraphic conversation ended, I 
strolled with Ramzie into the vil- 
lage, where I was received by 
every one with the greatest marks 
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of respect and interest. I found a 
small store, kept by a young bright- 
eyed Italian, who insisted upon 
treating us to some light German 
beer, which was capital. While 
in his shop two Italian women, 
mother and daughter came into 
the place to see me. The mother 
told me she had been settled in 
Senheit as a tobacco-farmer from 
a period three years previous to 
the time it had ceased to be Abys- 
sinian ground. She informed me 
there were several other European 
tobacco-growers there, but that the 
excessive duty placed on tobacco 
in Massowah made it very difficult 
to make tobacco-growing a paying 
trade. After visiting the bazaar 
I returned to the fort, of which I 
made a regular official inspection 
with Khusru Bey. I found that, 
in spite of the imposing appearance 
of its fortifications and its situa- 
tion on a hill, that there were 
several weak places in the defences, 
rendering it liable to capture by a 
resolute enemy. I was surprised 
to find what capital outhouses, 
magazines, bakeries, carpenters’ 
shops, &c., there were on the pre- 
mises. Even lime for building pur- 
— everything else, made 
y the soldiers themselves—was 
present in abundance. I visited 
the hospital, where I found only 
about eight patients, and it was 
well enough arranged. As for the 
apothecary’s shop attached to it, I 
never saw a better, it was so beau- 
tifully clean and neat, with a 
capital store of drugs and medi- 
cines, many bearing English labels. 
The inspection concluded, it was 
time for lunch, for it was very hot 
outside, but inside Khusru Bey’s 
house it was delightfully cool and 
pleasant. What we found par- 
ticularly agreeable under this hos- 
pitable roof was that everything 
was served in European fashion, 
and therefore we were not called 
VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. DCCOXXVIII. 
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upon, as in most Egyptian estab- 
lishments, to eat with our fingers 
out of a common dish. 

At three o’clock, I had to start 
to meet Baramberas near the Ab 
sinian church at Sennara, which 
I found to be six miles distant at 
the foot of the mountains enclos- 
ing the plain. Just as we started 
our mules, a fine strong lad, one 
of the robbers, named Burro— 
whom I had remarked on the pre- 
vious day, quite forty miles away, 
with his chief—approached me and 
delivered the letter which had been 
promised. It was written in Abys- 
sinian, but sealed by Baramberas 
with an Arabic seal. It stated 
that I was his father ; that he would 
cease all bad practices and come to 
Massowah if his family were restored 
to him. On the way to Sennara we 
saw plenty of — and hares, 
but had no time for shooting. Be 
fore reaching the church, which was 
a small barn-like building, I sent 
Robber Burro on to give notice 
of my arrival, and then followed, 
leaving the twenty Bashi-Bazouks,. 
whom the Bey had insisted upon 
sending with me, under the shade: 
of a tree in sight of the church. 

I got the key of the church from 
an old Abyssinian living in a wig-- 
wam close by, aud visited the 
church while awaiting the robber-- 
chief. It was just a simple little- 
Catholic rend: with neat little 
crucifix in the chancel, where also. 
were the books and sacramental. 
vessels in an unlocked box—all 
very tidy and clean. In a room at. 
the other end of the building was. 
a bedstead, fitted with mosquito-. 
curtains, where, I suppose, the offi- 
ciating priest, who comes from 
Senheit, sleeps occasionally. The 
only seats in the church were forms, 
one of which I had placed out- 
side the church, on the shady side. 
Presentlyarrivedan advanced-guard 
of robbers, who all — most. 

I 





bly and kissed my hand. 
They all had on their esandd 
wreaths, and looked very smart 
and picturesque. When Baram- 
beras appeared, after having been 
informed by a messenger that the 
coast was clear, our meeting was 
quite cordial. On this occasion he 
was clad in a clean white toga, and 
he’ looked certainly a very fine 
fellow, about forty years of age. 
He has a fine forehead. His hair, 
which, with exception of one or 
two grey threads, is perfectly black, 
is laid back along the sides and 
over the top of the head in very 
neat little parallel plaits, fastened 
in a small knot at the nape of the 
neck. He is tall, sinewy, and 
strongly built, and has a very dig- 
nified expression. It is useless to 
recapitulate all the conversation 
we held during this second meeting. 
I need only mention that there 
was eg of mutual swearing on 
the cross he carried on his rosary ; 
and many were the appeals made 
to our common faith. I swore as 
to his personal safety, that I would 
answer with my life and libert 
for it; he swore to perform all 
he had written me, but, as before, 
insisted upon having his family 
sent out to him before he would 
come into Massowah. At one time 
he became very angry and said, 
when I could not promise this,— 
“ After all, if you won’t give me 
my wife, what do I care? There 
are plenty of other women I can 
take, and that is what I shall do.” 
For a few minutes all negotiation 
was nearly at an end, but I man- 

to pacify him; and afterwards, 
when in Massowah, I had the plea- 
sure of Mrs. Baramberas’s acquaint- 
ance, I took care not to tell her 
how faithless her lord and master 
had expressed his intention of be- 
coming. Had I done so, I fancy 
from what I have seen of her very 
decided character, that now he has 
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got his dearly loved wife heck a 


again, he would be enjoying 
rather rough time of it round hig 
domestic hearth. | 

But to return. He made a con- 
cession. “Send me,” he said, “only 
my wife, and keep my children and 
all the other women if you like.” 
I promised to wire and ask for her, 
and to let him know, by young 
Robber Burro, who was to be tem- 
ag attached to my person, 

y leave-taking was most tender, 
Baramberas kissed my hand and 
placed it on his head, and we further 
shook hands warmly, for I reall 
felt a considerable respett for this 
fine fellow, who, however misguided, 
has certainly experienced consider- 
able hardships both from the King 
of Abyssinia and his myrmidon 
Ras Alula, and from the Egyptian 
local government. As he said, if 
he has taken to the road as a means 
of subsistence, it has been only be- 
cause his country has been taken 
from him by the Abyssinians; and 
again, because, after having been 
employed for border warfare pur- 
poses by the Egyptians, he bas been 
neglected and imprisoned as all his 
reward, whenever it has suited the 
policy of the time-serving ruler. of 
that part of the Soudan to try and 
ap to the Abyssinian border 
chief, Ras Alula, as having no 
hand in the raids which Baram- 
beras had been instigated to make 
over the frontier. 

“How,” he asked me, “can I 
live? My own country I cannot 
live in, and Egypt will not have 
me. Am I and all my followers to 
die of hunger? But I hope the 
English will do something for me, 
and settle a country for me to live 
in—either in Maria, or in Hall-hall, 
or Senheit.” 

I have forgotten to mention 


several little incidents of more or- 


less interest which took place on 


this occasion. One that, when 


uh 
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Baramberas ordered one of the 
robbers to give me his lion-mane 
wreath, on my making the rob- 
ber a present of a dollar in 
return, the man refused to have 
itat any price. However, I got 
oung Robber Burro to persuade 
Kim to take it afterwards, by tell- 
ing him it was to buy himself a 
resent with in memory of me. 
Deninberes also insisted upon fore- 
ing on me, at leave-taking, a fine 
shield, embossed with silver, which I 
believe to have been his own shield, 
as his principal officer was carrying 
it. I had inadvertently admired 
it, when, taking it from the bearer, 
he forced me to accept it. In 
return, I gave him my hunting- 
crop and flask; but after having 
kept them for a minute, apparently 
not to hurt my feelings, he returned 
them to me, saying with a smile, 
that he had no kind of use for 
them, and that all he wanted from 
me was—British protection ! 

Two more incidents may be men- 
tioned in connection with this day’s 
proceedings. The first was that he 
would hardly allow Ramzie Effendi 
to open his lips, even to translate 
for me when 1 became rather in- 
volved, shutting him up short by 
telling him he was only trying to 
put evil ideas into my head, and 
that he much preferred to hear 
anything I had to say from my 
own - Once he told him flatly, 
“You know I cannot believe a word 
you say, for you are an Egyptian, 
whereas the English don’t tell lies.” 
The second thing was, that my 
servant having gone strolling off 
ee an during our talk, 

aramberas became greatly alarmed 
on his firing a gun, saying the hills 
were full of his men, who might 
not understand it, but come down 
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and cut his throat. Robber Burro 
was promptly sent fo recall him, 
and the robber-chief seemed equall 
leased with myself to see him safe 
ack. When we left Baramberas 
it was nearly dark. On our way 
in to Senheit we met a very nice- 
looking young priest, dressed as 
Monseigneur tc vies had been, in 
full canonicals. This was Pare 
Picard of the French Mission of 
Keren. He en us to come 
and see the mission of fathers, 
brothers, and sisters next day, 
which I did with the greatest 
pleasure; and much should I like 
to describe the Mission, the print- 
ing-press in Amharic type, the 
schools, church, and the evident 
amount of good done by these 
estimable people, from whom we 
met with the kindest reception. It 
was with great regret I said good- 
bye to them in Senheit. I shall 
now take leave of them all—Khusru 
Bey, Baramberas, Robber Burro, 
and the French Mission—although, 
were it not for want of time, I 
could write much to show that the 
coming surrender of Senheit to 
Abyssinia will hardly tend towards 
the spread of civilisation in the 
Eastern Soudan and the borders of 
Hamasin and Bogos. Mason Bey. 
has already started on a mission 
to su — sa evacution of 
Senheit by a gyptian troo 
He told me a few days since that 
Baramberas had, after Admiral 
Hewett had sent him back his 
wife, intrenched himself in an in- 
accessible mountain, where, when 
Egyptian power is no longer recog- 
aid in those parts, he intends to 
resist to the last any attempts upon 
his life and liberty by his deadly 
enemy the Abyssinian chief Ras 
Alula. 
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WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 


Dear Exsony,— 


The Pensées of Joubert have for 
long been regarded as containing 
the mature experience of a pro- 
found thinker upon nearly all the 
most important problems of life. 
Joseph Joubert was undoubtedly 
a master of language, and it was 
thought that the substance of his 
philosophy was as admirable as its 
style. But unless it be assumed. 
that as a nation we are going not 
forwards but backwards (an inad- 
missible assumption, of course), I 
begin to fear that we must regard 
Joubert and the conclusions at 
which he arrived, as quite out of 
date. I gather at random some 
half-dozen of his maxims; from 
which it will be seen that—as re- 
gards many of the most important 
principles which affect society— 
the State as well as the individual, 
—either he was or we are labour- 
ing under a profound delusion. 


Jousert. I would fain coin 
wisdom,—mould it, I mean, into 
maxims, proverbs, sentences, that 
can be easily retained and trans- 
mitted. Would that I could de- 
nounce and banish from the lan- 

eof men—as base money—the 
rds 4 which they cheat and are 
cheated !' 


Tae Mopern App.icaTion. The 
capacity for saying in many sen- 
tences what might better be said in 
one is much to he commended. 


Unlimited verbosity is the charac. 
teristic of consummate oratory; 
and to the orator who, besides and 
beyond verbosity, most skilfully 
uses the words by which men cheat 
and are cheated, the civic crown 
should be awarded. 

‘Jousert. Mental duplicity arises 
from duplicity of heart ; it comes 
from secretly setting one’s own 
opinion in the place of truth. A 
false mind is a false in everything, 
just as a cross eye always looks 
askance.” 

THe Mopern APPLICATION. 
When the emotional side of the 
mind is warmed by enthusiasm or 
gushes with sympathy, mental 
aoe is of no consequence. If 
“Truth ” will not conform to the 
opinion of the wisest and grandest 
and oldest men, so much the worse 
for “ Truth.” 

JOUBERT. Statesmanship is the 
art of understanding and leading 
the masses, or the majority. Its 
glory is to lead them, not where 
they want to go, but where they 
ought to go.* 

THe Mopern APPLICATION. 
Statesmanship is the art of leadin 
the masses by going along with 
them. The mob, or the majority 
of the mob, are always right. So 
that to make a distinction be- 
tween the way they want to go, 
and the way they ought to go, is 
absurd. 

JOUBERT.—Forms of government 





1 Que ne puis-je décrier et bannir du langage des hommes, comme une monaie 


altérée, les mots dont ils abusent et qui les trom 
2 La fausseté d’esprit vient d’une fausseté 
a seerétement pour but son opinion propre, et non |’opinion vraie. 


nt! 
e ceur; elle provient de ce qu’on 
L’esprit faux 


est faux en tout, oamme un eil louche regarde toujours de travers. : 
8 ot neg est Vart de connaitre et de mener la multitude ou la pluralité; 


sa gloire est 


e la mener, non pas ou elle veut, mais ov elle doit aller. 















become established of themselves. 
They shape themselves, they are 
nt created. We may give them 


strength and consistency, but we 
cannot call them into being. Let 
us rest assured that the form of 
government can never be a matter 
of choice: it is almost always a 
matter of necessity. 

Toe MopEerRN APPLICATION. 
This is nonsense. The forms of 
government that have grown up 
and established themselves spon- 
taneously are illogical and un- 
symmetrical. They should in all 
cases be swept away, and re- 
placed by pen and ink and paper 
constitutions, evolved brand-new 
out of the inner consciousness of 
virtuous Radicals and democratic 
philosophers. 

JOUBERT. One of the surest ways 
of killing a tree is to lay bare ws 
roots, tt is the same with institu- 
tions. We must not be too ready to 
disinter the origin of those we wish 
to preserve. All beginnings are 
small. 

THE MopERN Appiication. On 
the contrary, the mean, ignoble, 
and irrational origin of all his- 
toric institutions should be con- 
stantly exposed and keenly ridi- 
culed. 

JOuUBERT. Imitate time. It de- 
stroys slowly. It undermines, 
wears, loosens, separates. It does 
not uproot. 

Tue Mopern Appuication. If 
we are to take the processes of na- 
ture as our guide, we must remem- 
ber that violent convulsions are 

of its machinery. Why not 
imitate the earthquake ple § the 
tornado?” 

JouBert. In a well-ordered 
State those only need be anzious 


about public affairs whose business 
it is to direct them. A sheltering 
tree is their emblem. It is truly of 
the first importance that, if private 
persons are to be relieved from these 
anxieties, the government should be 
efficient, — that is to say, that its 
parts should be so harmonised that 
ats functions may be easily per- 
formed, and its permanence ensured. 
A people constantly in unrest is 
always busied in building; its 
shelter is but a tent,—it is encamp- 
ed, not established.' 

THE Mopern ApPLication. A 
nation should never be at rest. A 
contented people is a people that 
is moribund; and constant dis- 
satisfaction with the institutions 
under which they live is the sign 
of vitality and health. 

JouBERT. What do the wise and 
good—those who live under the sway 
of reason and are the servants of 

uty— gain by liberty? It may 
well be that what the wise and good 
never allow themselves should be 
conceded to no one. 

THE MopERN Apptication, The 
power to go to the devil, if they 
choose, is a right of which freemen 
(and freewomen) cannot be de- 
prived. Moreover, the habitual 
exercise of this right is the best 
of education, 


JOUBERT. Justice is truth in 
action. 

THe Mopern APPLICATION. 
Occasionally — not always. On 


the contrary, justice is sometimes, 
from the necessity of the case, 
falsehood in action. Thus, “Jus- 


tice to Ireland” required our most 
upright statesmen to repudiate for 
the occasion the truths of political 
economy, as well as the laws of the 
Decalogue. 


[But then, to be sure, 








qu’une tente—il est campé, non établi. 


* Un peuple sans cesse inquiet est un peuple qui batit toujours; son abri n’est 
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the Irish landlords were mostly 
Tories, and, in thé deepest sense, 
deserved what they got. } 

Jousert. Jf you call effete what- 
ever is ancient; if you wither with 
a@ name, which carries with it the 
notion of decadence and a sense of 
contempt, whatever has been conse- 
erated and strengthened by time, 
you profane and weaken it. The 
Eeoiilonts is of your own bringing 
about.’ 

Tae Mopern Arpication. But 
that is precisely what we desire. 
No doubt we apply to the House 
-of Lords, every foul epithet that 
the copious Swinburnean vocabu- 
lary can furnish. But then our 
object is to abolish the House of 
Lords. So we are quite logical. 


These are a few specimens of 
that progress of opinion, of that 
sudden Conbhsicda like ?) growth of 
6 tag insight and wisdom, which 

ave already made Joubert a classic, 
That there is a vital divergence 
between the two points of view 
no one will deny; and perha 
the explanation may be found in 
one of the maxims which I haye 
not yet quoted: “ You sati 
your pee with words, whi 
like a kind of paper-money have 
a conventional value, but no solid- 
ity. This is why there is so little 
gold in your speeches and in your 
books.’—I am, in the meantime 
at least, 

Your BEWILDERED ConTRIBUTOR. 





1 Si vous appelez vieilli tout ce qui est ancien; si vous flétrissez d’un nom qui 
té 
la 


porte avec lui une idée de décadence et un sentiment de dédain tout ce qui a 
consacré et rendu plus fort par le temps, vous le profanez et l’affaiblissez; 


décadence vient de vous. 














My back was broken by Act of 
Parliament in 1854. In that year 
an Act was passed that made it 
unlawful for dogs to be employed 
in drawing carts. Ifyouare old 
enough to remember clearly before 
1854, you will recall the fact that, 
previous to that date, a very fine 
strong breed of dogs was in use for 
the purpose of drawing low carts. 
On a market-day you might then 
have seen scores and scores of little 
people, like my father, sending 
their vegetable produce into mar- 
ket in small carts drawn by dogs. 
I don’t believe the dogs suffered 
over-much. They were kindly 
treated. They were a marvellous 
convenience to poor folks; but I 
reckon, laws are made for the op- 
ression and extermination of poor 
olks, and under the plea of caring 
for dogs, the Jaw-makers of this 
land did what they could to hurt 
us, who are of more value than 
many dogs. I don’t myself allow 
that this same law was of much 
advantage to the dogs. 

Now | am getting on in years, 
and am bent double. Moreover, 
I am on the brink of the grave. 
Before another week is out I shall 
be dead and buried. I'll tell you 
all about it, if you choose to 
listen. 

I’m notascholar. I don’t,I dare- 
say, write very good English; and 
I daresay there are as many bad 
spellings in this composition of 
mine as there were dogs went to 
market in olden time—that is, 
before the Act of Parliament 
which broke my back and spoiled 
my schooling. 

If my styleis not very beauti- 
ful, you’ll please to excuse it and 
lay it all to the Acts of Parliament. 
As for the spelling, I’ve asked the 
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schoolmaster to put that to rights 


whenI am no more. The school- 
master’s name is Nesbitt—Alex- 
ander Nesbitt—a very respectable 
gentlemanly man, I say, and de- 
serves to have a better school than 
that he now fules. I have told 
this gentleman to correct my spell- 
ing, but he is not to alter my style. 
You see I don’t want him to add 
to, or take away from, what is my 
own. Ifhe has to smooth away 
this ruggedness and draw out that 
point, why he’d like enough make 
the whole thing more artistic ; but 


it wouldn’t be so truthfulas what — 


I put down right off my own head 
as it comes. } 

Now let me go back to what 
I was beginning to say when the 
dogs, or schoolmaster ran away 
with me. 

I was observing that I am an 
oldish man, and have not many 
days to live ; so I don’t mind say- 
ing right out what I think, and 
— is the experience of my 

ife. 


Now this is what I think—that 


the more efforts them darned Radi- 
cals make to ss abuses, the 
wusser evils they make. And my 
experience is this—preserve me 
from reformers. Here is an in- 
stance in point. 

Those good and pitiful gentle- 
men that sit in Parliament took 
a deal of thought of the dogs. 
They said their poor feet were 
never made to draw weights—as 
if in Greenland they did not draw 
sledges! So they made an Act 
against it. Now the sort of dog 
used before that Act was made 
was a big sort. You may go all 
through ‘England and you won't 
find a specimen now. And why? 
Because the Act that forbade 
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use of the dog for draught to spare 
its feet exterminated the dog itself. 
Only poor folk kept those dogs 
then, and poor folk can’t afford 
to keep dogs for ornament; so 
they shot or cat the throats of 
their draught-dogs all through Brit- 
ain, from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s House, when that Act 

—and so the breed was lost. 
f you want to get dogs of that 
sort now, you must go to Belgium 
for them; you will find the dogs 
in the market-places of Antwerp 
and Brussels, lying under the carts 
in which they brought in the sweet, 
fresh milk. ; 

Now, there’s Mr. Chamberlain— 
a very well-intentioned young man 
no doubt,—I read in my daily 
paper that he is all hot upon the 
merchant shipping. Heis so ten- 
der about the poor sailors, that he 
want’s to meddle with the ships. 
Well, what I’m afraid of is, that 
just as the gentlemen killed the 
dogs when trying to mend their 
condition, so Mr. Chamberlain, in 
caring for the ships, will kill our 
shipping,—and that owners will 
transfer all their vessels, and sail 
under foreign colours. Then, won't 
we be in a pretty pickle in the 
event of a foreign war! 

I tell you candidly, that I shall 
be dead before the week is out. 
I've nothing the matter with me, 
but I shall die of reform, Our 
vicar’s wife is an excellent woman, 
and because she is a reformer of 
abuses, is about to become a mur- 
deress. I shall be her victim. If 
you will read on you will hear how. 

My father owned a little land 
of his own—not much, but enough 
to get a living from, if it had not 
been for Act of Parliament. We 
had a couple of cows in milk, and 
a bit of ground which he worked 
for broccoli, carrots, Brussels 

routs, and so on, and a nice 
little penny he was able to pick 


a 
ae 
‘ 
ae 
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up by the sale of his vegetables in 
market. Act of Parliament has 
done for such little men, and they 
are thrown into the hands of the 
regrator, who goes round with a 
cart and buys their goods dirt- 
cheap, and pockets the profits him- 
self. Before 1854 father used to 
take his vegetables to market him- 
self every day, along with his 
milk. The dog, Nero,—A - fine 
fellow he was,—used to draw the 
cart in which were the milk-cans 
and the vegetables. Sometimes 
father put my little sister in the 
cart too, but he never got in him- 
self. I remember quite well those 
happy days. 1 was put to school, 
and was getting on famous. Fa- 
ther was happy, he’d put away a 
little money. Mother was killed 
by Act of Parliament two years 
before. That came about this 
way. We'd a flue in our kitchen 
that was not straight; it had a 
kick in it, and there was no _possi- 
ble means of cleaning it, except by 
firing it, and that, you know, is 
not lawful, The chimney went 
up of a slant, then turned sharp 
round, and then, which and what 
way it went afterwards, I’m blessed 
if 1 know, but it did draw very 
well, and the smoke went out of 
it right enough. Now that same 
chimney was used every day, and 
no mortal brush that man might 
devise could clean it; so mother 
would put a wisp of straw up, now 
and then, to blaze it out, and 
then the flue was right enough 
for six months after. -Well, the 
police are mighty interfering, and 
they did interfere and caution 
mother, and at last so worked on 
her mind that she was afraid to 
fire the flue, and she let it go on— 
one year, two years—till at last it 
fired itself, and that, of course, 
when no one was by to help her. 
Well, the fire came down In 
masses, and mother tried to damp 
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it out with salt, but instead of 

utting out the fire, it set her in a 

laze. It caught her —— 
and she was so fearfully burnt 
that she never came to her proper 
senses, but died in a few hours. 

Now, you see, I am right when 
I say that my mother was killed 
by Act of Parliament. She was 
burnt by the Act against firing 
chimneys. 

My little sister Jane was killed 
by Act of Parliament in 1853, 
when vaccination was made com- 
pulsory. Now, far be it from me 
to say that vaccination does not 
protect against small-pox, and I’m 
not one to speak against it. I 
only state facts. Well, in 1853, 
when the Act became law, of 
course my sister Jane, being but a 
little child of one year old, had to 
be vaccinated. Now, where gentle- 
folks are concerned, no doubt the 
doctors are particular, but they 
are not so particular with poor 
people ; and when Jane was oper- 
ated upon, the matter was telten 
from an unhealthy child, and the 
diseases of this child were given 
to Jane, who, from being a fine, 
chubby baby, declined and became 
covered with sores, and at last 
died. I daresay, if she hadn't 
been vaccinated, she would have 
been alive now; but father was 
a mighty conscientious man, and 
because the gentlemen in Parlia- 
ment made a law that children 
should be vaccinated, he took Jane 
to the doctor, and so,—we lost the 
dear darling, killed by Act of Par- 
liament; and father and I were 
left alone in the world. No—not 
alone ; we still had Nero. 

How I loved that great dog! 
You ought to have been alive in 
1853 to have seen how good Nero 
was to my little sister, when she 
was sick and dying by Act of Par- 
liament. She pulled his hair so 


hard that he was sometimes forced 
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to growl from pain, but he never 
snapped at her, and when she cried 
he fondled her, and licked her, and 
played with her. And when Jane 
was dying, she had her head laid 
on Nero’s side, because she fretted 
when away from him. I do believe, 
on my word of honour, that the 
dog cried when she was dead, and 
he followed her coffin with his 
black tail hanging down behind, 
just like a weeper on a mourner’s 
at. 

Then came that cruel year 1854, 
when Nero had to die by Act of 
Parliament. 

Father was not a rich man, and 
he was mighty cut up by that Act 
against using dogs to draw carts. 

e tried to sell Nero, as he could 
not afford to keep him in idleness ; 
but now that the use of this kind 
of dogs was gone, no one would 
buy him, so he was forced to shoot 
him. His hand shook so, when he 
fired, that he only wounded Nero, 
and the dog died looking at him 
so pitiful, and licking his hand. 
Father was quite overcome; I 
heard him sob, and say to the poor 
dog, “Dear old Nero! I cannot 
help it! Act o’ Parliament is 
against you, as it is against me, 
and all the poor.” After that, 
father bought a donkey. But— 
law bless you!—the price of asses 
had gone up quite awdacious after 
the dogs were done away with, and 
he had to-give three pounds for an 
ass he might have bought the year 
before for twenty shillings. 

I told you that we had a bit of 
land of our own. It was so; we 
had one field, for hay, and one for 
pasture, and a patch of garden 

round. Father could not put the 
» se in with the cows, for the 
cows won’t eat the grass trodden 
on and cropped by an ass; and, of 
course, he could not put the crea- 
ture into his hay-field, or into his 
garden, so he turned her out by the 
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roadside. There is a good deal 
of grass grows on the hedges, and 
he thought the ass might do well 
there. He put hobbles on her feet 
so that she could not go far. 

Will you believe me! he had 
infringed. Act of Parliament again ; 
he. was had up before the magis- 
trates and fined, because his ass 
was left to stray on the highroad. 
“Your worships,” said he, “I 
can’t put my ass anywhere else. 
What am I to do?” “If you 
can’t feed an ass, you must sell it,” 
was the answer. So father was 
forced to keep his ass always in 
the cowshed, and go out, or send 
me out, to cut the grass and thistles 
by the roadside for the support of 
the donkey. 

Well, this was right, as long as 
the grass could be cut; but in 
autumn and winter it is so short 
that it may be browsed off, but not 
mown. Then the poor creature 
was very badly off, got thin, and 
little better than skin and bones. 
There was no help for it. What 
could father do? 

One day as he was driving her 
into market she fell down, or turn- 
ed sulky and sat down. Then the 

lice were down on father, and 
ad him up for cruely to animals, 
and he was fined, with costs, nigh 
upon five — 

After that he sold the ass, but 
she only fetched a guinea, she was 
in such poor, condition. 

Then father took me away from 
school, and said to me, “ Joseph, 
the laws of the land won’t let me 
keep a dog or an ass to take the 
milk to market, so you must take 
it.” 

That is how my back got so bent. 
I had to carry into market every 
day what had taken by the dog 

ore 1854, and the ass in 1855. 
Act of Parliament did it. It took 
its curve in 1856, but it was the 
Act of 17 & 18 Vict. that broke it. 


Father became morbid after 
1855, he lost his cheerfulness, he 
would not take a glass of ale with 
a neighbour,—not that he was a 
teetotal—that form of folly wag 
not as rampant then as now,—but 
out of dislike to be with hig fel. 
lows. He took the notion into 
his head that every one was against 
him-—that the whole world was at 
enmity with him, and sought to 
force him out of existence. He 
became penurious. He feared lest 
evil days should fall on him, and 
that an Act of Parliament would 
be passed to deprive him of his 
land. Now this was extraordin- 
ary, for he lived long before the 
present period in which reformers 
are eager to rob and turn out 
landed proprietors. 

As a matter of course, because 
my father was penurious, he was 
put down to be rich. No one ever 
supposes a miser to be poor. I 
won't say my father was a miser; 
but he was a saving man, and folk 
said that he cut off the ass and 
saddled me out of miserliness, 
That was not the case. They said 
that he starved the ass out of 
miserliness. That also was not the 
case. I have made that plain, I 


hope. 
Well, I became sadly misshapen. 
I was a growing boy, and I had 
long journeys to make every day, 
bowed under the burden of the 
milk-pail and the vegetables. My 
bones were forming and not set at 
the time ; and because I was over- 
weighted, my backbone, that scho- 
lars call the spine, got set wrong, 
of a curve. Acts of Parliament 
didn’t interfere for the protection 
of my spine—you see I was nota 
dog or an ass. 
hat followed will show you 
that Acts of Parliament interfere 
for the protection of other animals 
besides. it 
My father was a kind man to ~~ 
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me, and I have not a word to 
say against him. I did not get 
the education he had intended, but 
that was not his fault: some one 
must carry the meat and vegetables 
to market; and as we might keep 
neither a dog nor an ass, and 
couldn’t afford a pony, 1 had to 
take them, and I couldn’t carry 
them and do schooling at the same 
time—that is self-evident. 

All my father’s money he put 
away in an old stocking of my 
mother’s. She, poor thing, would 
have no more use for it, as she had 
been destroyed by Act of Parlia- 
ment; so my father used her stock- 
ing for a purse, and he put this 
urse in a great old spruce hutch 
in the bedroom. It was a queer 
old hutch,—I do not know whether 
it was painted on or drawn on 
with a red hot skewer, but there 
were figures represented on it in 
brown, riding on horses and hunt- 


ing. 

"The hutch was at one end of 
his bedroom, at the further end 
from his bed. I used to sleep with 
my father. He had a double- 
barrelled pistol hung to a nail 
above his bed’s head, always 
loaded. 

One night my father awoke sud- 
denly. He heard a sound in the 
room underneath where an old 
woman slept who cooked and did 
the housework for him. He heard 
a faint cry and a struggle, and 
then ensued silence. My father 
stole out of bed, and lit a strong 
moderator - lamp he had in the 
room. There was a bundle of 
candles hanging from a crook, and 
I, who was awake, saw him cut 
these candles loose and light them 
= pares stick them in a row, with 
a dab of to hold them up- 
right, on the chimney-piece. Then 
he quietly got into in and 
took the pistol in his hand. 

Presently we heard steps ascend- 
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ing the stairs) My father was 
very cool; he knelt up in bed, 
holding the double-barrelled pistol 
in his hand, and waiting. Then 
the door-latch was raised in a 
hesitating manner, and in another 
momenta man camein. He stood, 
as surprised and dazzled by step- 
ping all at once into the blaze of 
ight. I think there go eighteen 
candles to a bundle, and all were 
alight and flaring, as well as the 
moderator-lamp. Then my father 
very composedly fired one barrel, 
and the man fell flat on the floor. 
Instantly another man rushed in, 
and my father discharged the other 
barrel, and he fell upon the first 
man. 

My father waited a moment, lis- 
tening, but as he heard no further | 
soni he stepped out of bed, and 
snuffed the candles out, one after 
another, with his wetted finger and 
thumb. You will understand that 
the light of a whole row of candles 
was now useless, and to continue 
burning them would have been 
wicked waste. My father was a 
conscientious man, so he snuffed 
out all the candles before he did 
anything else. Then he turned 
down the moderator-lamp. We 
burned oil, and oil is expen- 
sive; it comes to about four shil- 
lings a gallon now, and then it 
came to more. He did not turn 
the moderator out, but just so as 
to give a soft and sufficient light, 
not a flare. 

After that he drew on his 
trousers. My father was a man 
of great delicacy of feeling, and 
he would not go down stairs into 
the old woman’s room, to see how 
she fared, till he was dressed. I 
distinctly remember how, on this — 
occasion, one of his braces’ got 
twisted on his back and annoyed 


him, and he had to unbutton it a 
and put it to rights before he could ‘ee 


go down. 
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was, it must be admitted, a look of 4B 


He turned the burglars over, and 
found them both dead. Then he 
said, with a laugh, “It was well, 
Joe”—my name is Joseph “that 
my pistol was double-barrelled, 
and that the rascals were only two 
in number.” __ 

Then he went down-stairs, and 
found the housekeeper with a wad 
in her mouth to prevent her from 
screaming, and unconscious; but 
whether unconscious from fright, 
or from having had a knock over 
the head, my father and I never 
knew right, nor, to my thinking, 
does it much matter. The. fact 
was, that the old woman was sense- 
, less, and how she was made sense- 
less was an indifferent matter, ex- 
cept, perhaps, from a_ professional 
or scientific point of view. 

My father pulled the plug out 
of her mouth, emptied a pail of 
water over her, and so brought her 
round. When he was satisfied 
that she was alive, and his house 
secured, he returned to bed, put 
out the moderator-lamp, and slept 
till his usual hour for rising in the 
morning. 

You will hardly believe the 
trouble my father got into, because 
he did not allow the burglars to 
carry away the savings of forty- 
five years. He didn’t consider 
that law was made for the protec- 
tion of the wicked, and to provide 
sustenance for lawyers. He ought 
not to have shot these burglars, 
but to have warned them off the 

remises, and allowed them to shoot 

im. He was charged with man- 
slaughter, or, as there were two 
he shot, I suppose I ought to say 
menslaughter. He had lighted 
the candles and the moderator- 
‘lamp, so as to have plenty of light 
to take aim by—that showed pre- 
meditation. Then he had gone 
about on ti in his stocking- 
soles, lest the burglars should hear 
he was preparing for them. There 
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deliberate determination to haye 
their blood, which gave the cage 
an ugly complexion. You never 
saw any one so utterly astounded 
as was my father when informed 
that he had made himself liable 
to criminal prosecution for having 
killed the burglars. _ 

“If I hadn’t killed them, they 
would have killed me,” he said, 

“If they had killed -you the 
would have swung for it,” was 
the consolation he conld get. 

He was allowed out on bail, but 
he was bound to he tried at the 
next assizes. 

My poor father was terribly cut 
up by this affair. He knew that it 
would cost him a lot of money to 
get himself defended, and he did 
not know what would become of 
his savings if he were sentenced 
to be locked up. As soon as he 
was out of the way, the burglars, 
sheltered under the protection of 
the law, would certainly enter his 
house again and break open the 
spruce hutch. What would they 
care about me—a boy of twelve 
years old? or the old housekeeper 
—a woman of seventy-four? All 
father’s savings would be, so to 
speak, bere to competition amon 
the burglars of Great Britain, an 
Act of Parliament would as good 
as say to them, “Go in, and take 
what you can, only don’t be caught. 
You shan’t be hurt. We'll protect 

our blessed persons from vi0- 
ence.” 

Some months elapsed before 
the sessions came off, and these 
months witnessed a great change 
in the appearance of my father. 
For some time we observed a look 
of confounded surprise in his face, 
changing gradually to despair. He 
became uneasy, pale, thin. He 
took to watching his housekeeper 
with suspicious eye. e 

One day he went to her in the ~ 









back-kitchen, where she was peel- 
ing potatoes, and after 

looking at her with dark dim that 
went 5 Sans her like bullets, but 
without saying anything, till in 
her nervousness she had cut her 
finger, and said—* You have been 
several years with me, Rebecca.” 

«“ Four years come next Michael- 
mas.” 

“ And my mother and yours were 
sisters, so that we are a sort of 
relation.” 

“Yes, first cousins,” answered 
the old woman, raising her head. 
She was proud of the connection. 

“T have not forgotten you in 
my will, Becky.” 

“Lord, I’m older far than you; 
and am like to die many years 
fore you! You are sixty, and I 
am seventy-four; you are stout and 
strong, and I am weak and ailing.” 

“That is what makes me believe 
you will outlive me, dear Becky,” 
said my father. “A creaky gate 
lasts long, and a lanky old cart- 
horse outlasts a full-blood hunter.” 

“But what are you driving 
at?” asked the old woman, leay- 
ing her potato-paring and staring 
at him. 

“Have patience, and you shall 
hear. First of all, tell me, what 
is this cock-and-bull story about 
our house being haunted, that has 
reached Joseph’s ears?” 

The old woman shrugged her 
shoulders. “I give no head to 
what folks say,” Se answered. 

“But I particularly desire to 
know,” he urged. 

“Well I’ve heard it said that 
since you shot the burglars, the 
dead men have walked, and there 
are folks say that they’ve seen a 
dark figure about the house and 
garden and road.” 

“ One or two?” 

“One, so folks say.” 

“ But I shot two men.” 

“ Well, what of that! One walks 
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and t’other lies abed; or perhaps. 


they take it in turn to walk.” 

My father was silent. I was in 
the adjoining room, and there was 
& warp in the boards, so I could 
see and hear all that went on un- 
perceived. I saw him bite his 
nails, and look furtively at Rebecca. 

“ Becky,” he said, “it often 
happens that those that are old 
acquaintances or relatives, play 
practical jokes on one an r 
out of fun you understand,—on 
out of fun and without any per 
icious intent. Such little jokes 
may be harmles, and I am no 
marplot. But when these jokes 
are repeated continuously, and 
there seems to be no end to them, 
then one is provoked to lose one’s 
temper and remonstrate, and say, 
Enough is as as a feast.” 

“Quite so,” answered the old 
a ° a or oe been 

ing practical jokes here ?” 
; “ There— there! make a clean 
breast of it, Becky. I know it 
was well meant, but — we have 
had enough of it.” 

“ Enough of what?” 

“To put it mildly—playing the 
ghost.” 

“Playing the ghost!’’ echoed 
the housekeeper. “Do you sus- 
pect me of having had a hand in 
pranks like that ?” 

“Who else can have done it?” 
I do not believe in spirits.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the old 


woman; “folks have invented . 


the whole tale. They are fright 
ened because of the death of the 
men, and so they imagined they 
have seen a ‘ghost at your win- 
dow and creeping down the roof 
of the Sask -bisahions and walk- 
ing across the garden.” 

“Tt is not imagination,” said 
my father, testily; “it is a fact. 
You, Becky, you have been scar- 
ing the people.” 

“ What next!” exclaimed Re 
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becea, angrily, ‘ You charge me 
with personating a ghost to-day, 
and you'll charge me with robbing 
you to-morrow. 

“I do!—I charge you with 
it now.” 

Rebecca started back, and 
stared at him with amazement. 

“Barrable,” she said, “ you 
have lost your senses! ” 

“No, I have not. I know what 
happens. I know who goes every 
night to my pocket, takes the 
key from it, and opens the spruce 
hutch.” 

“The key !—the spruce hutch!” 

“Yes; let alone the indecency 
of your entering my room at night, 
the matter is becoming more than a 
joke when every night some more 
of my money goes.” 

“So you charge me with rob- 

! ” 

“TI charge you with playing a 
trick on me. You make my tea, 
and what you put in it I do not 
know, but awake I cannot keep ; 
and so sure as morning comes, I 
find the spruce hutch has been 
opened and something has been 
taken from it.” 

The old woman began to cry. 

“ This is too cruel,’ she sobbed ; 
“at my age I might be spared 
this. It is wicked of you to 
charge me with such a crime— 
me a lone old woman, and your 
own cousin.” 

“ But it is true. Every night 
am I robbed. Why, if this goes 
on much longer, I shall have noth- 
ing left. I tell you I am being 
plundered of all my savings, They 
are not much, but they are my all; 
and now—will you not allow that 
I have occasion to be angry ?—the 
title-deeds of my land are gone. 
They went last night. Becky, 
where are they?” 

“ As sure as I am alive I know 
nothing about this. Keep a better 
watch yourself. Lock me into my 


room, if you will. Lock in theboy ; 
it is more likely he would play the 
prank than I.” 

“ The boy! Joe!—no, he would 
not do it. Boys sleep sound as 
tops ofa night. But I will lock 
you both into your rooms. If it be 
neither of you, then it is the work 
of burglars. Bless you! they don't 
mind going anywhere under the 
protection of the law.” 

That night I was put to sleep 
in another room, and the key was 
turned in my door to keep me in. 
I heard my father go down stairs 
and lock Rebecca into her cham- 
ber. I remember trying very hard 
to keep awake ; but i was hard 
worked during the day, and so 
exhausted in the evening, that I 
found it impossible to keep my 
eyes open. 

I shall never forget the despair 
in my father’s face next morning. 
He came down, let Rebecca out of 
her apartment, and said,in a bro- 
ken voice, “ Becky, everything is 
gone! Last night I was robbed of 
all that remained—all to the last 
coin |” 

“ This is amazing!” said the old 
woman. “ But, Barrable, how can 
it be? You have shown yourself 
able to defend your property. You 
shot two men who iad to enter 
pm bedroom, and I cannot imagine 

ow another would dare to enter 
after that.” 

“No one breaks into my house” 
he said; “and no one has broken 
in since I shot those men; and 
I am robbed. Every night 

ave I been losing something—my 
money, my title-deeds, everything 
is gone!” 

“At all events, you cannot sup- 

that I am the thief,” said Re- 
ca. 

“No, you are not. I thought 
so at first; but I did you an injus- 
tice. I know it now.” 

“ Was it the boy?” 
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“No; the boy was locked into 
He did not stir from 


“Then who can have done it? 
Have you no suspicion ?”’ ; 

“JT know perfectly who did it.” 

“You do! Then have him 
arrested at once.” 

“That won’t help.”’ 

“You may recover the money.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ But how does he get into your 
room unperceived, and escape from 
it without your firing at him?” 

“T know well enough how he 
gets in. I know everything about 
him, except where he puts the 
money.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Myself.” 

“Yourself!’’ Silence ensued. 

“None but myself,’’ said my 
father, in a depressed tone. 

“ You’re poking fun at me,” said 
Rebecca, reproachfully. But when 
she looked into his despairing face, 
saw his twitching mouth, and livid 
cheek, she saw that he was in dead- 
ly earnest, and feared he had lost 
his senses. 

“T have burgled my own self,” 
said my father. “I know that 
when I was a child I used to walk 
in my sleep; but I have not done 
so for thirty years and more. Now 
that old habit has come on me again, 
I have been troubled in mind to 
know what would become of my 
savings, supposing I got locked up 
for having protected them from 
robbers, and so my mind could not 
rest ; and in the night, when asleep, 
I have carried away all my valu- 
ables and hidden them. have 
suspected it for some little while ; 
but I hoped that you had been 
playing meatrick. I hoped—but 

hardly believed.” 


“Did you take no precautions ? 
T have heard that a washing-tray, 
full of cold water, put beside a bed, 


is a good thing against sleep-walk- 


ing. You get out, and put your 
foot into the water, and that wakes 
ou.’’ 

“TI tried that. Do you remem- 
ber taking up the tray and cold 
water to my room last Wednesday ? 
It was of no avail,”’ 

‘Then sometimes sleep-walkers 
are tied to the bed-post.” 

“T tried that. P tied both my 
legs to the posts at the bottom, 
and one hand to the left post. It 
was no good.” 

“TI believe a sleeping draught is 
sometimes given.” 

“I tried that. I took opium ; 
but with the same result.” 

Rebecca had nothing more to 
say. 
After some consideration she 
said, “It seems to me that there is 
nothing to be done but for me to 
sit up and watch you, and see where 
you hide the money and other valu- 
ables.” 

“Too late for that!” exclaimed 
we Mee pee in an accent of despair. 
“ Last night I put away everything 
that remained; so that now my 
mind—that is, my sleeping mind 
—will be at ease.” 

“How much have you lost?” 
asked Rebecca. 

“One hundred and fourteen 
pounds,” answered my father. 
“Together with a silver watch, 
half-a-dozensilver tea-spoons,sugar- 
tongs, my title-deeds, and my wife’s — 
gole wedding-ring and silver thim- 

le.”’ 

“ But surely, Barrable, you had 
more than that?” 

“ Yes—a hundred pounds more; 
that, however, I paid down when 
let out on bail, and two others 
stood surety for me at fifty pounds 
each. The hundred pound was 
mW li, I will h 

“Well, I su you will have 
that back?” 457 

“ Yes, it will be returned when 
I go up for my trial at the assizes ; 
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then, to be sure, I shall have that 
hundred pound on my mind.” 
A ” oor! and I magi you'll be 
’ sleep-walking in, and trying to 
hide that ee: say 
“No, there is the misfortune ; 
for then I shall be locked up or 
transported. The hundred pound 
may be returned to the spruce 
hutch, but I shall not be in a po- 
sition to take precautiens for its 
safety.” 
‘Then we must wait till you are 
out — 
“ When will that be?” 
*¢ They surely will not detain you 


long.’’ 

M father shook his head. “ The 
candles were eighteen to the pound, 
Becky, and it looked like delibera- 
tion lighting eighteen as well as 
“the moderator, so as to have a good 
view of my game. If there had 
been only sixteen to the pound, it 
might not have been so serious.” 

** Look, here, Barrable,’’ said the 
old woman : “I’ve saved a matter 
of sixteen pounds; I will give 
them to you. You lock them up 
in the hutch, and see what will 
follow.” 

My father accepted her offer 
gratefully, and Rebecca sat up all 
night at the door, which was left 
ajar, watching him. Nothing came 
of this. He was dispirited next 
morning. 

“It is of no use, Becky,” he 
said ; ‘‘ it was kindly meant ; but I 
can’t work my mind into excite- 
ment and alarm over your sixteen 
pounds. I seem to know it is yours 
and not mine, and so sleep easy 
with it in my hutch.” 

“ What are you going to do about 
your defence?” asked Rebecca ‘I 
suppose you've secured a lawyer?” 

“No, Becky, I'm not going to. 
If I engage a solicitor, then he 
secures a barrister for me. They 
know that there is at least my 
hundred pounds paid in bail, and 


they will consumethe whole of that y 


over my defence.” 

“Well, suppose they do, you 
may be got off.” 

“ Ah, but if they do get me off, 
and I’ve lost that hundred pounds 
over them, how am I to recover 
the hundred and fourteen, the 
watch, spoons, sugar-tongs, thimble, 
and ring? I must have that hun- 
dred pounds on my mind, or I shall 
never get the rest back.” 

Here wasadilemma, Rebecca 
saw no way out of it. 

“No Becky,” said my father, 
“TI will chance it. I will en 
no legal assistance ; I will take my 
so and when I come out, 

shall have that hundred pound 
weighing on my mind, all solid and 
untouched ; then, sure as eggs, I 
shall be trying in my sleep to hide 
it, and you must watch and dis- 
cover what the hiding-place is in 
which I secrete my valuables dur- 
ing sleep. So, and so only, shall I 
be able to recover all my property.” 

My father got seven years for 
shooting the burglars—three and a 
half apiece. 

“Thanky, my lord,” said he, 
when he received sentence. “ Next 
time, I'll let the burglars shoot 
me,—it’ll be less inconvenient in 
the end.” 

Now we received the bail money 
back. My father enjoined me and 
Rebecca not to touch it, but keep 
it safe for the seven years till 
he came out, when it might lead 
to the recovery of the one hun- 
dred and fourteen, silver watch, 
spoons, thimble, sugar-tongs, gold 
ring, and parchment deeds. 

“There's one moral warning you 
may learn from my case,” said 
father, when I said good-bye to 
him and kissed him; “take that 
to heart, my son, and act on it. 
The warning is this: Never over: 
do any good thing. If I’d had 
dips twelve or even sixteen to 
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the pound instead of eighteen, 
I mightn’t have been come down 
on so owdacious. In the first 
place, it wouldn’t have looked 
so bad and so like premeditation 
lighting twelve instead of eigh- 
teen; and, in the second place, 
there not being such a blaze of 
light, 1 might have only winged 
my birds, not have deaded ’em. 
There is a moral to be drawn from 
everything that befalls us,” con- 
tinued my father. “If you only 
listen for it you will find a wise 
lesson read us by every calamity. 
There are sermons in stones, and 
good in everything. Bless you, 
my boy!” so he concluded, as [ 
was being drawn away backwards 
by the wardens. He waved his 
hand to me as we parted for 
seven years, and his last words 
were,—“ Joe! never you light 
eighteen tallow dips when sixteen 
will suffice.” 

After my father was taken from 
us, Rebecca and I had a hard 
time of it. I was young and she 
was old, and we were both over- 
strained with work. Neighbours 
turned their sheep and cows into 
our meadows of a night, and our 
grass and hay were eaten or 
spoiled. We could get no redress 
without going to law, and that 
would cost a deal of money. Law 
was made not for the redressing 
of wrongs, but for the providing 
of a living for lawyers. It is 
much better to suffer a wrong 
than to try to get redress, for the 
getting redress nigh upon ruins 
one. That isthe way in England. 
I'm not a reformer; if I were, I’d 
go in for cheap justice, which you 
can’t get now. Justice is sold aA 
truly now as it was in days when 
judges were bribed. You must be 
well off to get justice done you, 
and when itis done you, it has cost 
_ & precious lot of money. But, 
_ 4reckon, we are not like to have 
ey? VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. DOCOXXVIII. 


cheap justice out of a Parliament 
that is made up half of lawyers. 

However, this is neither here 
nor there. 

My back got more bent, and 
Rebecca more decrepit. I alwa 
kept my father’s parting maxim 
at heart, and I never overdid any- 
thing. I never ate three pieces of 
bread when I could do with two; 
I never used a pocket-handkerchief 
— I — — manage with 

ngers; an gave up buyin 

soap when I considered it a ; 
luxury. I always bought dips at 
eighteen to the pound, because I 
thought they must be cheaper 
than dips at twelve to the pound, 
—but you may besureI never 
lighted them all at once. No; I 
never had more than one buraing 
at a time; and when I wanted the 
candle in my room, Rebecca had 
to do without it in the kitchen; 
and when she required it in the 
kitchen, then I sat in the dark in 
my room. 

Folks used to call me the young 
miser. But I doubt if I werea 
miser. A miser must save some- 
thing, and I had nothing but the 
hundred pounds, which I might 
not touch. I was wretchedly poor, 
and I cut and scrimped because I 
would not run into debt, not be- 
cause I liked cutting and scrimp- 
ing. I was getting more dry and 
rough and twisted every day. 
Folks took advantage of my pov- 
erty and youth and helplessness, 
and made free, as I said, with our 
grass and hay, and cleared our 

arden, and carried off our wood. 

hat could I do to protect my- 
self? Nothing. Law is made for 
the lawyers, not for the wronged. 

Then I was sick at times, be- 
cause of my back; and at times 
Becky was sick, because of her 
age. Many a moment of tempta- 
tion came over me to touch father’s 


hundred pounds, but I i passed. 
K 


‘ 








my word to him not to meddle 
with it, and through all our priva- 
tion I kept intact. 

I can't say that I longed greedily 
for the recovery of the silver sugar- 
tongs, for I found that fingers did 
as well as tongs, and, after a while, 
that sugar was a superfluity. I 
did what I could to cut off needless 
expense. I saved 6s. 6d. a-year 
in the following manner. I state 
it as an instance. Now I ask any 
candid man, what is the good of 
a shirt? No one sees it without 
peering up the sleeves or down 
under the collar at the nape of the 
neck ; and it ain’t gentlemanly to 
do that. Well, one can’t well do 
without one new shirt per annum, 
and that costs at the least 6s.; 
then, if you have it washed once 
in two months, that comes to 6d. 
for the washing. Now, if twelve 
dips will do instead of eighteen, 
so coat and waistcoat will do in- 
stead of coat and waistcoat and 
shirt, That isasum in rule of 
three, I reckon. 

Before the seven years were 
out, poor Rebecca died. I will 
cut a long story short. I won’t 
harrow your feelings with an ac- 
count of what we suffered, she and 
I, after my father’s loss. The 
parish would do nothing to hélp, 
when Rebecca was ill, because the 
Board said we had the hundred 
pounds to fall back on. No doc- 
tor attended her, and she could 
not have the nourishing food she 
needed. If she were made out to 
be a pauper, she might be sent into 
the workhouse; but she said she 
would rather starve and die in the 
old place than go there. So she 
did starve and die there as she 
wished, and the Board of Guar- 
dians approved. You see the law 
is made to extinguish self-respect 
in the poor. Now old Becky 
hadn’t much of her own. She 
never had good looks, She had 
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her teeth, she had lost her hearin 
and her sight; but she had kept 
her self-respect, and so the Board 
of Guardians would do nothing for 
her. If she’d been a scandalous 
liver, they’d maybe have consid- 
ered her case, and sent the doctor 
to attend her, and allowed her half. 
a-crown a week and a loaf of bread 
and a bottle of medicine; but as 
she was a decent old woman with 
a little pride in her, the Board let 
her die her own way. 

I’ve heard my father say that 
he could remember when the old 
= lived free of rent in the poor- 

ouses in every parish and weré 
supported out of the parish rates, 
There were no paid officials then. 
The old folk lived and died among 
their own people. Every onein the 


parish knew them, and the farmers . 


were kind to them, and gave them 
milk and butter, and when any 
one killed a pig, he sent some hog’s 
puddings or chitterlings. Then 
an Act of Parliament was passed 
for the Embittering of the Last 
Days of the Poor. I don’t think 
that was what the Act was called 
officially, but that is what the Act 
aimed at. The old folk were now 
taken away from the poorhouses 
in the parishes where they had 
lived, and were put in prison-like 
dwellings called unions, or work- 
houses; husbands were separated 
from their wives, and parents from 
their children. They were put in 
a sort of convict uniform, and 
were treated for all the world like 
prisoners. The parishes have to 
pay about five times as many rates 
as before, to keep up these great 


convict establishments, with their — 


masters, and nurses, and warders, 


and their gas bills and water bills — 7 


—and the Lord knows what! 
Now I would not say aw 
— all this hea 





expenditure — 
it did good ; but it does not: H> 
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does an infinity of evil; it degrades 
and demoralises the poor. It takes 
the crown from the head of old 
age; and as for the young—the 
parish orphans brought up in the 
unions!—the less you know of 
them the better. In old days the 
parish orphans were prenticed out 
to the farmers, and grew up to be 
good servants, and to love their 
masters and mistresses, and regard 
the house as their home. I’ve 
known scores who had been thus 
reared, and there are not better 
workwomen and workmen to be 
found anywhere; but the parish 
orphans reared in workhouses turn 
out all of them bad—bad in every 
way. The union is a nursery of 
vice supported by the parish rates. 
But—there! I'm wandering 
from my point again. You will 
excuse me. My heart has been 
turned bitter within me by the 
wrongs I have endured, and that 
I have seen inflicted on the poor 
by Acts of Parliament. 
' When my father returned, he 
was so old and changed. Seven 
ears had been taken out of his 
ife for defending his own property. 
He left his little estate of two 
small fields and a garden in good 
order, he returned to it to find it 
one to rack and ruin. I worked 
ard; but, with my bent back, I 
could not do what was needed, and 
the law of the land was against my 
getting on. 

Well, father, when he came 
home, looked about him. He did 
not say much, but he sighed deeply. 
He seemed like one who had had the 
heart taken out of him. He asked 
if the hundred pound was safe; 
and when I told him it was, and 
showed it him, then he said that 
he trusted with that he might put 
the house in repairs, and buy a 
couple of cows, and we might get 
along. He advised me to marry, 


__ 80 as to have a woman to make the 


butter, and cook, and mind the 
house; and I said I would do so: 
we would share the setting up of 
an establishment; if he would see 
to the cows, I’d see to a wife. Pi 
we'd buy together—we were bo 
judges of them; and as for fowls, 
my idea was half Dorking and half 
ee, 

he old man began to pick u 
a bit at the prospect. Id tees liv. 
ing in a ramshackle sort of a way 
since Becky died, and I thought 
that some self-cured bacon, and 
a wife to cure and then fry it, 
wouldn’t be amiss, It would give 
a zest to existence. 

“You'll have to be particular 
about the breed, Joe,” said my 
father, “ when you go after a wife. 
Ducks want water, and women 
want amusement. But Aylesbury 
ducks will thrive without water, 
and I’ve no doubt you'll find there’s 
a breed of women that'll live and 
thrive without amusement.” 

“We'll have no amusement 
here, father,” said I; “there'll be 
no time for it—work, work, work! 
What with the cows and the pigs, 
and the wife and the poultry, I 
reckon there’ll be plenty to do, 
and the day won’t be long enough 
to do it in.” 

One or two mornings after that 
father came down looking very 
grave. 

“ Joe,” said he, “it has begun 
to go like the rest.” 

“ What has, father ?’’ 

“The money. There is only 
seventy-five pound ten in the box 
this morning.” 

“T’ll sit up to-night and watch 
you, father.” 

“Do so, my boy, and find out 
where I hide it.” 

I did ; but, out of economy, I did 
not light a candle, but sat in the 
dark, and fell a sleep, 

Next morning my father said— 
“ Joe, I burgled myself again in 





the night ; there is now only fifty 
pound left. Did you see what I 
did with it?” 

I was sorry to confess that I 
had fallen asleep. Next night I 
sat up again, and this time I afford- 
ed myself a candle, and kept my- 
self awake watching the waste of 
tallow, and snuffing the wick. 

Well, about two in the morning 
I fancy, I heard a noise in father’s 
room ; so I jumped up, opened the 
door, and looked in, only just in 
time to see him go out at the win- 
dow. I hurried down-stairs, but 
by the time I had got the door 
unbarred and was out, he had dis- 
appeared, and whither he had gone 
I could not guess. 

“Joe,” said he next day, “I 
burgled myself again. There's 
twenty pound gone.” 

“1 know it, father,’ I replied. 
“T saw you do it; but where you 
ut it to is more than I can say.” 

The following night I kept watch 
in the garden. In the depth of the 
night I saw him open his window, 
drop from it on to the roof of the 
back-kitchen, leap down, and be- 
fore I knew what to do, he was 
out of the garden, and away down 
the road. I tried to follow, but 
the night was dark, and my father 
went so fast, that I lost him. 

“Burgled again Joe,” said he 
next morning; “another twenty 

unds gone; now there are but 
ten left. This has got to an awfully 
serious pass. Unless you can fol- 
low me next night, we shall have 
lost everything past recovery.” 

We sat opposite each other, 
thinking. 

‘¢ The nights are so dark,” said I. 

“ Well, i know that,’’ said m 
father. ‘‘ But the money will all 
be gone before we get a new 
moon.” 

“ I'll tell you what must be done, 
father,’’ said I. “I see no other 
way to manage it. I’m sorry to 
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suggest it, because it mayn’t be 
pleasant.”’ 

“ What is it, Joe?” 

“ Why, father, I’ve got a pot of 
phosphorus rat-paste, and I think 
if you were to pomatum your head 
with it before retiring to rest, I 
should be able to follow you any- 
where in the dark after that.” 

“ Why not?” ae my father. 

“Tt mayn’t smell very nice, but 
what of that?” 

“Oh, I did not refer to that,” 
said I; “but there'll have to be 
the washing it off again, and I 
thought you’d shrink from the idea 
of that.” 

“No,” said my father, heroically, 
“T got washed at times in the 
prison. My head was washed in 
spite of all I could say, and though 
I lodged a protest with the gover- 
nor. Once in the way, now I am. 
free, I shan’t mind it. Joe, I'll 
do more than pomatum my head 
with phosphorus,—I’ll pomatum 
my legs as well, then you can't 
miss me.” 

That night I remained outside 
the garden-gate in the road. I 
heard the church clock strike mid- 
night. Soon after, I saw something 
like the rising moon at my father's 
window, then two long luminous 
streaks for all theworld like the tails 
of a pair of comets. I don’t go so far 
as to liken them to that of Donati in 
1858. Well, this moon and these 
two comets—or, to speak more 
exactly, these comets and the moon 
—came down on the roof of the 
back kitchen, and went through the 
garden, flickering in a wond 
fantastic way, and along the road, 
past me,—then away I went fall 
tilt after them. Presently | heard 
such a scream as may I me 
hear again! I suppose a pair of 
lovers, or it may Sore been bur: — 
glars, were out at that late hour, - 
and when my father ran past them, — 
they shrieked and fled, or fai 
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away. I had no time to note who 
or what they were,—I kept my 
father in view. After a good run 
he came to the churchyard wall, 
skipped over it like a kid, and ran 
among the tombs. I- followed as 
fast as I could, and found my dear 
father by a large tomb, engaged in 
hiding the money in it. I came 
up close behind him, and as I 
feared not recognising the monu- 
ment again, I passed my hand over 
my father’s head, without awaking 
him, and then pressed my palm 
against the stone. I had the satis- 
faction of seeing a luminous palm 
flicker there. Then my father re- 
turned leisurely, and went to bed. 
So did I. 

Next morning he said—‘ Joe, 
all burgled away now.” 

“Yes; I know it,” I replied. 
“But I know, also, where it is 
secreted. Follow me, and I will 
show you.” 

I took him to the graveyard. 
It was situated in the suburbs of 
the town, with a good many houses 
about it. I went with him all 
over the cemetery, but could not 
identify the monument. 

“Never mind, father,’’ said I; 
“we will come to-night, and the 
shining hand-print on it will guide 
us to the right tomb.” 

My father was like a child all 
day. He was so delighted at the 
prospect of recovering all his mo- 
ney and other valuables. 

“Joe,” said he, rubbing his 
hands, “ we shall do well yet. I'll 
be bound that where I have put 
the last hundred pounds there will 
be discovered also the hundred and 
fourteen pounds, the silver watch 
that won’t go, the half dozen tea- 

ns, the sugar tongs, the thim 
ble, the title-deeds, and your mo- 
ther’s wedding ring. Now, Joe, 
Pll tell you what. Fou are going 
to be married ; well, to be married, 
you are forced to have a wedding- 
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ring. I know some folks have 
been married with the church key, 
but I don’t hold to that. You 
must have a gold wedding-ring ; 
it stands to nature that you must. 
Now a gold wedding-ring would 
costa guinea. I daresay you could 
beat the jeweller down a shilling, 
and have it for a pound. See, 
now, here is your mother’s ring to 
be had, and save you buying a new 
one; and that is just the same as 
if the money to be recovered were~ 
two hundred and fifteen pounds 
instead of two hundred and four- 
teen. You're not a scholar, Joe ; 
but you can see that, 1 hope.” 

“Yes, father,” I responded. 

“That's my own boy!” he ex- 
claimed, and rubbed his hands. 
“ Never light eighteen tallow dips 
where twelve will do,” 

That night my father and I 
went several times to the church- 
yard, and slunk about it; but a lot 
of folk were about, and we did not 
like to climb the wall to get in with 
eyesupon us. We caught a word 
hereand there,and found that there 
was a talk about ghosts, and so we 
concluded that my father’s nightly 
journeys to the cemetery, and espe- 
cially that last phosphoric expedi- 
tion, had got blazedabout. It was 
not till nigh one o’clock that the 
coast was clear, and we could scale 
the wall. After we were once in 
the churchyard there was no diffi- 
culty more about the monument 
—we could see the shining hand- 
print. upon it. We were led to it 
at once by the light; so I scored 
a cross on the stone with a bit of 
chalk, and then we went away and 
returned to our beds. 

Next day in sunlight we exam- 
ined the tomb. It was a large 
brick erection, with ivy over it, 
and a slate-stone inst one side, 
on which an inscription was cut. 
In this slate slab was a hole, whe- 
ther caused by a flaw, or whether — 
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made by a blow, I cannot tell. It 
was large enough for the insertion 
ofahand. I knew the stone well; 
as a boy I had often peered in 
through the hole, expecting to 
see the bones of the dead man 
within. 

“ What is to be done now, Joe?” 
asked my father, scratching his 
head, from which he had washed 
the phosphorus rat-paste. ‘One 
can put a hand in; but an arm 
will not reach the bottom, where 
the money and other valuables are 
lying.” 

“The only thing that can be 
done,” I replied, “is for us to come 
here by night with a pick and 
crowbar and a dark lantern, and 
remove the slab, and so get at the 
interior of the monument.” 

** You are right,” said my father. 
“ Legally, I suppose it would not 
be possible for me to recover my 
property. It must be attempted 
in the way you propose.” 

That night we set out properly 
equipped, and when we were in the 
churchyard began operations. The 
slab was fastened in its place with 
iron cramps, besides mortar. We 
tried to break the cramps, but it 
was not easy to do; the pick was 
too blunt to work under them and 
heave them. 

“ There is nothing for it, father,” 
said I, “ but to smash the stone.”’ 

“TI fancy you are right, Joe,’’ he 
replied, “so here goes.” Then he 
let drive at it with the crowbar, 
and in it went. Instead of smash- 
ing it fell in. We had been trying 
to draw it out, now it had fallen in. 

“Lend a hand, Joe, and heave,” 
said my father; “or put the bar 
beneath and lift it.” 

I did as instructed. He put the 
lantern close to the opening, and 
groped under the stone with his 

and. 

“ Here you are, right as a trivet,” 
said he cheerfully; “I've drawn 


out a spoon and the sugar-tongs— 
and—here is a sovereign.” 

He jumped up and assisted me; 
we got the stone upon one side, 
and turned it from the monument, 

“We'll have it all right as a 
trivet!’’ exclaimed my father, with 
a childlike, joyous laugh. 

“Will you? We'll have you 
first, right as a trivet.’’ 

The voice came from bebind us. 
We started, and found ourselves 
in the hands of the police. 

I have not the heart to describe 
what followed. Of father’s money 
—the two hundred and fourteen 

unds, silver spoons, tongs, thim- 

le, gold ring, and title-deeds—he 
never recovered anything. Who 
got the articles we could not learn 
—whether the police, or the publie, 
or the sexton, I have not an idea, 
My father and I were carried off to 
the lock-up, and the churchyard 
was overrun by the curious. We 
were not there to look after our 
goods. We were had up before the 
magistrates, and charged with tres- 
pass and sacrilege, and sentenced 
to nine months each, with hard 
labour. 

That finally broke my father’s 
spirit, and he died in prison. 

When I came out, at the end of 
my nine months, I lost my house 
and ground. The lord of the manor 
seized it. I could show no title to 
it; the deeds had been lost. I will 
say this, that he gave me compen- 
sation, but refused to allow me to 
retain the estate. He moved in 
the matter to get rid of me, as 
father and I had got bad charac- 
ters, what with the shooting of the 
burglars, and what with the break- 
ing open of the sepulchral mont- 
ment. I did not attempt to go to 
law with the lord of the manor: I 
accepted what he offered, and turn- 
ed out. With what I got I went 
elsewhere, and opened a rag and 
bone shop. I married a wifeto ~ 
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look after the rags, whilst I attend- 
ed to the bones. Now, I, with my 
twisted back, am not what you 
may style a first-rate specimen of 
humanity, and so it is not to be 
expected that I should pick up with 
a first-rate specimen of the female 
sex. My wife was right enough 
in all but having fits. She had 
fits off and on, capricious like; 
there was no knowing when they 
would come on her, or where. 
She did not have them at first, 
but they came on some years after 
we were married, and after our 
child—a girl it was—began to 
grow up. 

My wife was a bard-working 
woman, and I was a hard-working 
man. You can’t make a fortune 
out of rags and bones, but you can 
keep body and soul together on 
them. Worst come to the worst, 
you can always, with ingenuity, 
clothe yourself out of the rags, and 
make soup of the bones. But it 
did not go so far as that. I'll tell 
pe how we managed. The bones 

collected all over the country in 
a cart, drawn by a donkey, and [ 
sold them at the bone-mills. The 
rags were of two sorts, old cotton 
and linen rags: them my wife 
cleaned, and sold to the paper- 
mills; and cloth clothes, these she 
brushed and cleaned and patched, 
and sold as second-hand. She was 
wonderfully natty with her fingers 
and needle. 

So we picked up a livelihood ; 
and my little girl—we called her 
Lucinda—was taught from a very 
early age to work. She was taught 
by my wife, who was a rare man- 
ager, to attend to the house, and to 
clean the rags, and to brush, and 
scour, and peel potatves, and fry a 
rasher, and grill a steak, and make 
the beds, and clean the windows, 
and hem kerchiefs, and say her 
prayers, and do all that a young 
woman ought to do. She was kept 
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at home and kept at work; for, as 
my wife said, home is the woman’s 
world, and work is that which keeps 
from mischief. 

I have no doubt that Lucinda 
would have grown up to be a 
useful, industrious, well-conducted 
woman if she had been let alone, 
and that she would have been the 
comfort of my old age; but Acts of 
Parliament were against us. 

You will please to understand 
that my dear wife was liable to 
have fits, soshe might not be left 
alone. I could not be with her, 
because my profession called me 
all about the country. Lucinda 
was ever with her mother; and [ 
maintain that this was the best 
thing for the girl, and it was neces- 
sary for the mother. However, the 
Education Act was passed. Dear 
life! what year was it? I can’t 
recall, However, it made educa- 
tion compulsory ; and board schools 
were set up, and I was required to 
send Lucinda toschool. I remon- 
strated. The girl must be at home 
to be with her mother, I said; but 
the Act made 1o provisions for 
that, and we were forced to send 
Lucinda every day toschool. You 
may believe me, when I tell you 
that it had a bad effect on Lucinda. 
She mixed with nasty-minded girls 
and rude boys, and picked up 
words, and got things into her 
head she would never have got at 
home from her mother. What 
could my dear wife do? She tried 
her best to unlearn the child the 
evil she learned at the school ; but 
it was pot much good. 

But that was not all. One day 
when I was out on my round, and 
Lucinda was at school, a fit took 
my wife whilst she was washing 
rags in a scouring-pan 1n the back- 
yard. She fell forward, with her 
mouth and nose in the water, and 
drowned in two inches of water. 
If ever there was a woman killed 
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by Act of Parliament, that woman 
was my wife. 

I loved my wife very dearly, and 
her loss nigh upon broke my heart. 
I know that, ever since, my heart 
has been bent double like my back. 

But that is not all. If Lucinda 
had grown up a comfort to me, I 
should have got over that loss in 
time; but Act of Parliament was 
against me. You see the Act was 

d; and the Board schools were 
pailt to teach children to hate work 
and love idleness. My Lucinda 
learned to read and write; but she 
learned to read yellow-backed, silly, 
romantic novels, and to write love- 
letters to a score of idle boys. She 
had been got out of love of home 
by schooling, and given a distaste 
for all domestic work. Now I ask 
you to go round in any parish in 
the country, and inquire of the 
farmers what has been the result 
of the Education Act. They will 
tell you, one and all, the same tale: 
they can get no servant girls who 
will work; they have acquired at 
school such a distate for domestic 
work, and such a craving for novel- 
reading and dress, that were it not 
that there still linger on a few old 

irls who have never been to Board 
school, the farmhouses would be 
without servant girls. Ask the 
parents, they will tell you the 
same. The schools have taken 
their daughters.away from home 
and from home work, so that they 
cannot, and will not, attend to 
domestic duties. I say what every 
one knows,—except the gentlemen 
in Parliament who passed the law 
for the demoralisation of our young 
women—that is what I call the 
Education Act, judging from its 
fruits. I know well enough that 
it robbed me of my Lucinda. I 
could not get her to take her 
mother’s place in the house; she 
did not like the drudgery of clean- 
ing, and baking, and boiling; she 


wanted, she said, to 
situation in a town, where there 
was high wages and not much to 
do. Well, after a while of vain 
effort to get her to keep house for 
me, I gave it up, and got her a 
situation where there were four 
servants kept, and only two in 
family, and the wage eighteen 
pounds a-year. 

“Now, my dear,’’ said I, ‘‘saye 
all the money you can, and put it 
away against bad times.”’ 

She came to see me after a few 
months. She had on a real seal- 
skin jacket, and a hat with a real 
ostrich-feather. She was going 
to leave her place, she said—the 
work was too much for her. If 
she could find a situation where 
five servants were kept and there 
was only one in family, that, per- 
haps, might suit her; and as this 
would be her second place, she 
would ask twenty pounds. She 
went away. Whether she got the 
situation or not I do not know, 
Since that day I have not seen her; 
but I have heard of her,—and I 
don’t care to see her again. That 
young woman was driven to the 
devil by Act of Parliament; it not 
only sent her to the devil, but it 
robbed me of a daughter, and 
plunged me in abject poverty. 

What could I do, with no one to 
look after my comforts? I sank 
into greater oe and deeper 
discomfort. he time that my 
wife lived was a happy time to me. 
I had my meals regular, well 
cooked, and the house was in order. 
Now I[ got my meals as I could; I 
ate anything, cooked anyhow by 
myself. I took to spirits, and 
drank away my cares. You may 
say that Act of Parliament made a 
drunkard of me, for it robbed me 
of my wife and my daughter, and 
left me without a care or a hope in 
the world. I lost my donkey, and 
my business came to an end. 
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fell ill, and was sick for three 
months. I oe know how I 
got through it; I think I lived 
chiefly out of the proceeds of the 
remainder of my rags and furniture, 
which I sold to another who came 
in on my beat, and who gave me a 
trifle for the goodwill. Then the 
vicar’s wife, the Rev. Mrs. For- 
ward, saw me, and sent me soup 
and custard-pudding from the par- 


sonage. 
When I got round, application 
was made for me to the Board of 
Guardians, and I was allowed a 
shilling a-week and a loaf. Then 
the vicar—that is, the husband of 
the Rev. Mrs. Forward—offered to 
find me some work in his garden 
at ninepence a-day, three times a 
week. I accepted thankfully ; but 
when the Board of Guardians 
learned that I was doing some- 
thing to earn a livelihood, they cut 
me off my shilling a-week and loaf 
of bread. You see they do every- 
thing they can to encourage idie- 
ness, and set their faces like flint 
against self-help. Well, after that, 
the Rev. Mrs. Forward came to me 
and said, “ Joe Barrable,’’ said she, 
“you are a dirty old man.” 
“Thanky, ma’am,” said I in re- 
ply, touching my forehead. 
“You are, Joe,” she went on. 
“Now I am willing to do what I 
can for you; but I cannot—I lit- 
erally cannot—for reasons I need 
not specify, have you about the 
stable-yard and garden, unless you 
are cleaner, I do not mind em- 
ploying you permanently at four- 
and-sixpence a-week in fetching 
water in the water-cart, and brush- 
ing the drive, and tidying the back- 
yard and the stable-court, and 
doing various odd jobs; but [ can- 
not and I will not employ you in 
your present dirty condition. I 
am not alluding only to your gar- 
ments,”—here she raked me with 
her eye,—‘‘ I can supply you with 
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an old suit of Mr. Forward’s, in 
which—other matters being rec- 
tified—you will be pressutahtok but 
I must, and I will have you cleaner, 
if you are to receive from me per- 
manent employment.” 

“ What do you mean, ma’am?” I 
asked, in unfeigned surprise. 

“What do I mean!” echoed 
Mrs. Forward, reddening, “I mean 
to have you washed.” 
rn oe (ang wpa! I st 

ack against the garden-wall. 

“ Yes ; scrubbed—scoured.” 

“Scrubbed—scoured!’’ I ex- 
claimed ; and I heard a roaring 
in my ears like the sound of the 
Atlantic in a storm. 

“You want it,” said Mrs. For- 
ward, and turned on her heel. 

It was some time before I could 
recover myself. The shock of the 
suggestion was almost too much 
for my nervous system. I to be 
washed! Now I am quite sure 
that operation had not been per. 
formed on me since I was in prison 
about the monument, and I had 
been married and become a widower 
since then. I did not believe that 
my constitution would stand it. I 
do not, now. But what was to be 
done? If I refused, then I should 
be turned out ‘of my work at the 
vicarage, and I had already lost 
my shilling and loaf from the 
Board. -I must die of starvation, 
or die of being washed. That was 
the choice set before me. I know 
I cannot endure being scrubbed 
and scoured, I who haven’t had a 
drop of water over me these many 
years. 

However, I submitted. I had 
no choice but to submit. The o 
ation is to take place in the 
ness-room, adjoining the stable, and 
the coachman and the groom are 
going to operate. I’ve seen some 
arge horse-sponges wrung out. 
They are standing on the window- 
ledge in the sun. Creak! creak! 
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Is the pump-handle to be worked 
all day? What with hot water 
and cold they must have enough 
to fill a horse-pond. In the wash- 
house a great fire has been lighted 
under the copper. I saw the mis- 
tress give out two bars of best 
— soap. The cook has just 
anded to the groom the sugar- 
basin full of strong Scottish soda. 
How shall I stand all this? Are 
they going to flay me? How shall 
I live deprived of that crust which 
nature has provided for the pro- 
tection and warmth of the poor? 
I know that this performance will 
be the death of me. The Rev. 
Mrs. Forward is a reformer and 
well meaning. All reformers are 
well meaning. I have no objec- 
tion to raise against their prin- 
ciples ; it is sport to them to carry 
out their reforms, but it is death 
to us, as the frogs said of the boys 
who threw stones at them. Frogs! 
Ugh! They live in water. The 
idea gives me the cold shivers. 
Your reformers are pig-headed ; 
they insist in carrying out their 
reforms to the deadly end; they 
cannot stop half-way. If the rev- 
erend lady had said to me, “ Bar- 
rable, put your face and hands 
under the tap,” I should not have 
minded. I could survive that, 
oe ply but the whole, entire, 
ily Barrable!—now that - is 
coming it too strong. 
These radical extreme meas- 


ures efface what they propose 


to reform. I have heard it said 
that the Jesuits did evil that good 
might come. There is this to be 
said for them, the evil was a means 
to an end—the means for the mo- 
mefft, the good lasting. But these 


reforms do good that evil may 
come; the good is in the intent, 
and the evil is radical and fatal. 

I know that Mrs. Forward will 
kill me out of principle. That is 
why I write these words, I bear 
her no ill will. Sheacts up to her 
lights. It is the lights I hate; 
they are like those used by wreck- 
ers on the Cornish coast, to mis- 
lead and draw to destruction the 
storm-tossed and unwary. 

Hark! I hear the clink of a 
galvanised iron pail! I look out 
and see a procession of maids, led 
by the stable-boy, carrying water 
to the harness-room, the cold in 
galvanised iron pails, the hot in 
cans, Blessed if missus is not in 
the rear, goading them on, and her- 
self with the watering-pot ! 

What has the coachman got the 
Turk’s head broom for? That is 
used only for getiing cobwebs out 
of the corners of the ceiling I 
trust there be no cobwebs over me, 
like very old crusted tawny port. 

There! I see the groom picking 
among the horse-sponges, choosing 


_ the most compact and void of eyes. 


Oh me! the victim of reform! 
All right, you need not ring the 
house-bell. Coming! coming!— 
or rather, from my point of view, 
Going! going! 


Norse. Added by Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt, schoolmaster.—“ At the re- 
qe-t of Mr. Joseph Barrable. de- 
ceased, I have revised his MS., 
correcting only the misspelling. 
I regret to add that, after his 
bath—the wind being easterly— 
he caught a cold, which settled on 
his chest, and within three days 
after his bath he died.” 









“DE MORTUIS.” 





“ Manibus date lilia plenis 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque. . . 
His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani munere.’ 






Ox come let us haste to his grave, let us scatter rich garlands of 
flowers ! 

We gave him scant honour while living, faint reticent praises were ours ) 

For his genius, his virtues, his courage,—but now his quick spirit hath he. 
fled : 

O’er his tomb wreaths of roses and laurels and bays let us strew to 
him dead. 

Ay, now, when all weeping and praising are utterly vain, let us weep! 

Let us praise him ungrudgingly now that, unconscious, he sleeps his last 

sleep. 










Will ae onan what we say ?—We he hear us and see us? Ah no! ‘tis 
too late! 

We are always too late with our praises and psans,—delaying, we wait, 

Till death shrouds the windows and darkens life’s warm breathing 
house with its pall, 

And in vain to the tenant departed, Love, Friendship, or Calumny call. 

Ah then we arouse in our griefs, ah then, and then only, the meed 

ator due to the warm living spirit, we give to the cold senseless =~ 

ead. A 











For our brother while here he is striving and moving along the world’s 
ways, an 

We have only harsh judgments, stern counsel, half-uttered affections, 4 
cold praise. é 

Our cheer of full-hearted approval, our frank quick applause we deny ; 

Envy, Malice, and Jealousy, Calumny, all the world’s hounds in full ery 

Unrelenting pursue him—while Friendship barks low in the rear of the 
race, 

rae on perhaps, at his faults and his frailties till death ends the 
chase. , 












Ah then - his virtues, his merits shine forth, all the charms that he 
owned, 

Rise up unobscured in their beauty, all frailties and faults are atoned. 

All —— is remembered and pondered, the bad swept away out of 
sight, 

And in death we behold him transfigured, and robed in memorial light.- 

We lament when lamenting is useless, we praise when all praisesare 
vain, ~ 

And then, turning back and forgetting, begin the same sad work again. 
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Ah! why did we stint to him living our gift? Were we poor? Had’ 
we nought,— 

Not a wreath, not a flower for our friend to whose grave we such trib- 
ute have brought? 

Ah no! oa of the heart that had strengthened and gladdened 
his sou 

We refused him, and proffered him only the critic’s poor miserly dole, 

Still we meant to be just, so we claim, though the judgment was cold 
that we gave. 

Was our justice then better than love?—Come, say! as you stand by 


his grave. 
W. W. S. 
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I HAVE weathered the turbulent cape of storms 
Where the winds of passion blow ; 

I have sheered by the reefs that gnash to foam 
The shallows they lurk below ; 

I have joyed in the surge of the whistling sea, 
And the wild strong stress of the gale, 

As my brave barque quivered and leaped, alive, 
To the strain of its crowded sail. 

Then the masterful spirit was on me, 
And with Nature I wrestled glad ; 

And danger was like a passionate bride, 
And Love was itself half mad. 

Then Life was a storm that blew me on, 
And flew as the wild winds fly ; 

And Hope was a pennon streaming out 
High up—to play with the sky. 


Oh the golden days, the glorious days 
’ That so lavish of life we spent ! 
Oh the dreaming nights with the silent stars 
’Neath the sky’s mysterious tent! 
Oh the light, light heart and the strong desire 
And the _— quickening thrill, 


When Joy lived with us, and Beauty smiled, 
And Youth had its free, full will! 

The whole wide world was before us then, 
And never our spirits failed, 

And we never looked back, but onward, onward 
Into the Future we sailed. 

Ever before us the far horizon 
Whose dim and exquisite line 

Alone divided our Earth from Heaven, 
Our Life from a Life. divine. 
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Now my voyage is well nigh over, 
And my stanchest spars are gone; 

And my sails are rent, and my barnacled barque 
Drags slowly and heavily on. 

The faint breeze comes from the distant shore 
With its odours dim and sweet, 

And soon in the silent harbour of peace 
Long-parted friends I shall greet. 

The voyage is wellnigh over, 
Though at times a capful of wind 

Will rattle the ropes and fill the sails, 
And furrow a wake behind. 

But the sea has become a weariness, 
And glad into pot I shall come 

With my sails all furled, and my anchor dropped, 
And my cargo carried home. 
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THE FRANCHISE BILL UNMASKED. 


Is it just? Is it “a good” per 
se? Or is it an evil? Does it 
effect an extension of the fran- 
chise? Does it equalize the elec- 
toral power of the borough and 
the county voters? Is it a partial 
or a complete representation Bill ? 
Is it an innovation in the practice 
of our legislation respecting the 
representation of the people? And 
how does it affect the position of 
the two great political parties in 
the State? These are ail pertinent 
questions, and pertinent answers 
to them will be supplied in the 


uel, 
= Te order to consider whether the 
Bill is politically just to the multi- 
farious interests, and to the num- 
erous classes of the people who are 
seattered over the three kingdoms, 
it will be necessary to look at the 
actual position or state of the elec- 
tors both in the boroughs and in 
the counties respecting their repre- 
sentations in the House of Com- 
mons. On all sides the assumption 
has been made that the electors in 
the boroughs have had a great 
electoral privilege conferred upon 
them by the inclusion of all the 
householders therein in the exer- 
cise of the franchise ; and that the 
same class or classes of people in 
the counties are debarred from the 
electoral privilege of returning a 
member to Parliament. It has 
been with the avowed purpose of 
rectifying this anomaly—this polit- 
ical injustice—that the Franchise 
Bill has been produced and passed 
through the House of Commons. 
* But though it is a fact that the 
householders in the boroughs have 
the franchise, and that the house- 
holders as such in the counties 
- have not, is it the fact that the 


inclusion of the householders of the 
counties in the exercise of the 
franchise will give them an equal 
and therefore a just, share of the 
electoral representation in the 
House of Commons? The follow- 
ing considerations will show. 

In England the population rep- 
resented on an average by each 
member of Parliament for the 
counties is 73,202, and for the 
boroughs it is 41,365. In Scot- 
land the population represented 
by each member for the counties 
is 65,321, and for the boroughs 
it is 63,280. And in Ireland the 
population represented by each 
member for the counties is 66,621, 
and for the boroughs, 24,622. 
These facts show that, though 
every man, woman, and child in 
the counties of the whole three 
kingdoms were to get the privi- 
lege of voting for the county mem- 
bers, not one iota of electoral 
power would be extended to the 
electors of the counties as a whole; 
though on an average each elector 
would have the 68,000th part of 
the electoral value in his vote. 
On the other hand, in the boroughs 
of the three kingdoms, giving to 
every man, woman, and child a 
vote, the electoral power of the 
boroughs would remain as it is— 
far in excess of that of the coun- 
ties — being as high as one in 
43,000; thus showing an _ in- 
equality in the value of their 
votes to the extent of 25,000 in 
favour of the boroughs. Hence 
it is clear that at present the rep- 
resentation of the counties comes 
far short of the representation of 
the boroughs—and that to remedy 
this inequality, no increase in the 
number of the country electors can, 








by an sibility, have the least 
ebect A chet maniion. For the 
inequality has its source not in the 
franchise, but in the representa- 
tion. And to attempt to rectify 
this by enlarging the number of 
the electors in the counties, the 
attempt, instead of removing the 
inequalities now existing, will do 
nothing but add enormously to an 
increase of other inequalities. And 
the inequality will not then show 
itself in the representation only, 
but also in the value and the 
extent of the electoral votes in 
the counties. 

Turn now to the consideration 
of the electorate. The average 
number of electors in the coun- 
ties of the three kingdoms to 
each member is 4853; and the 
average number of electors in 
the boroughs, also of the three 
kingdoms, is 5353 giving a dif- 
ference of 1000. ‘That is, the 
boroughs have more electors than 
the counties by 1000 to each 
member. If this difference be 
multiplied by the whole of the 
county members in the three king- 
doms, the product is 283,000, or, 
in round numbers, 300,000. This 
is the whole electoral difference 
that exists at present between 
the number of the borough and 
the number of the county voters. 
This difference of 300,000 has 
been sought to be reduced by 
means of the Franchise Bill of 
the present Liberal Government. 
The difference is not large, when 
it is considered that it covers 
the whole electoral area of the 
country. The question presents 
itself here for urgent reply —Was 
it worth the while of the Govern- 
ment to stake their official exist- 
ence upon,so small an issue, or to 
raise a conflict with the House of 
Lords respecting it? However 
that may be absolute political jus- 
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tice would require only 300,000 
additional electors to be added to 
the county roll to-bring the num- 
ber of the electors to an equality 
with the number in the boroughs 
to each menber. But the Bill 
proposes to add 2,000,000 of new 
voters to the counties instead of 
300,000; so that, while the Bill 
would remove from the boroughs a: 
difference of 300,000 as an excess, 
it would create another difference 
of 1,700,000 as an excess in the , 
counties. Thus if 300,000 electors 
less in the counties than in the 
boroughs, constitutes such a politi- 
cal wrong as to induce the Govern- 
ment not only to undertake to 
prepare and introduce a Bill into 
Parliament, but also to risk the 
continuance of their power and 
places upon the attempt to rectify 
this political wrong, and also to 
raise the present conflict with the 
House of Lords—what condemna- 
tion can be strong enough for the 
Government who perpetrates a 
political wrong so great as to be 
measured by 1,700,000? Had the 
case been reversed in the counties 
and in the boroughs, there might 
have been some excuse for the 
action of the Government, but as 
it is, there is and there can be 
none. But even then the drastic 
measure produced would be in ex- 
cess of the necessities of the case. 
There can be no doubt that the 
taxpaying householders in the 
counties have a right to a vote. 
Political justice demands this, and 
a sense of common fairness will at - 
once concede it; but this is all that 
is at present really required. 

One great political distinction 
of the United Kingdom is its diyi- 
sion into counties and boroughs; 
and the representation of the people 
in Parliament has been besul ae 


this distinction. The counties em- 


brace the rural portions of the 
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country and the boroughs embrace 
the populations of the cities and 
the towns. This rural and urban 
distinction is interwoven into all 
our political relationships. These 
well-defined and long-recognised 
divisions have been selected as 
localities, or suitable districts for 
representation in the House of 
Commons. And taken in a gene- 
ral sense, or roughly all over the 
country, but by no means com- 
pletely or exactly, the counties and 
the boroughs balance each other. 
The exact number of the boroughs 
is 251, returning 360 members; 
and the number of the counties 
and districts of counties is 117, re- 
turning 283 members. In order, 
then, to make the representation 
of a rural locality equal to that of 
an urban district, there must be an 
equal franchise in both, and an 
equal number of members to rep- 
resent them, also for both. Any 


inequality in the franchise, or in 
the membership of the one, will 
cause an inequality in the franchise 
or membership of the other. Take 
a county having 20,000 inhabitants 


and 5000 electors. The borough 
would require to have also 20,000 
inhabitants, or thereby, and 5000 
electors. Each would require to 
send one member to represent it in 
the House of Commons. In such 
ease the county and the borough 
would be equally represented in 
Parliament. But if the borough 
were to get added to its roll of 
electors other 5000 households, 
no extension of the franchise would 
take place in the borough. The 
franchise would be conferred upon 
the 5000 householders, but the 
source and amount of the franchise 
so conferred had been previously 
in the possession of the 5000 or- 
iginal electors, A half of their 
electoral power would be taken 
from them,—and to that extent it 


would be individually diminished or 
abstracted,and then be redistributed 
among the new household electors, 
The 10,000 electors in the borough 
would each have now only half 
of a vote, in value, instead of a 
whole yote as formerly,—whilst the 
5000 electors in the county would 
still have a whole vote. But no 
change having been made in the 
membership, the representation of 
the county, as a county, and of the 
borough, as a borough, would re- 
main still equal. But the repre- 
sentation of the individual electors 
of the borough would be no longer 
equal to the representation of the 
individual electors in the county. 
The representation of the former 
would be only one-half of the lat- 
ter. Then, instead of the franchise 
being altered, if the membershi 

of the borough were to be doubled, 
the electoral power of the county 
elector would remain equal to the 
electoral power of the borough 
householder; but the representa- 
tion of the county would, in com- 
sage be diminished by one-half. 

o that the franchise in the one 
cannot be altered without, at the 
same time, altering comparatively 
and reciprocally the franchise in 
the other ; and the membership of 
the one cannot be altered with- 
out, also comparatively and recip- 
rocally, altering it in the other. 
The same reciprocal changes would 
take place in the borough if modi- 
fications were made in the fran- 
chise or in the membership of the 
county, 

A great deal of confusion seems 
to prevail respecting the meaning 
of the phrase, ‘“‘extension of the 
franchise.” What is meant by 
the term “franchise” and the 
“extension of the franchise’’? 
The franchise means the right or 
privilege of voting for one or more 
members to represent, in the 
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House of Commons, tke locality in 
which the voter is situated. This 
right cannot be exercised at large. 
The franchise must be éxercised 
within a limited area or district of 
the country—as a county, a divi- 
sion of a county, and a borough. 
If the area or district be distin- 
guished for its intelligence, its in- 
dustrial or commercial importance, 
and its large or dense population, 
the area will be made large, or at 
least to embrace a large popula- 
tion, and the electors will get also 
the right to vote for more than 
one member to represent it. If 
not so distinguished, the area will 
be made smaller, the electors will 
be fewer, and they will be limited 
to vote for only one member to 
represent it. In all cases, there 


will be the limitation of the local- 
ity, and the consequent limitation 
of the number of the members 
—the county, the division of the 


county, and the borough—having 
either one or a larger number, of 
representatives. 

If an extension of the franchise 
is proposed to be made, it can be 
effected only by an increase of the 
area of the local district, or by in- 
creasing the number of the voters 
already situated within the district. 
In either case, there can be no real 
extension of the franchise unless 
there has also been made an in- 
crease in the representation of the 
district. If there be no increase 
in the representation—that is, in 
the number of the members to be 
returned to sit in Parliament— 
there can be no extension of the 
franchise. There can be only a re- 
distribution of the franchise which 
has already been in existence io 
the area or district. In such case 
the votes, or at least their values, 
will be split up into fragmental 
values, and a portion of them will 
be redistributed among the in- 
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creased number of the voters—but 
the total electoral power will re- 
main as it was before the increase 
in the number of the electors took 
place. Each elector will have a 
fraction of the previous votes—but 
only a fraction—and the total 
votes will remain unaltered in 
value, and be available for the 
election of the same number of 
representatives. If the increase 
in the number of the electors 
should extend to a number double 
of the former one, then the frac- 
tional value of the votes would be 
just a half. 

In like manner, if an extension 
of the representation is proposed 
to be made—it can be ¢ffected by 
increasing the number of the rep- 
resentatives to represent the par- 
ticular district, or by diminishin 
the number of electors situate 
within the district or area. If 
two members be given to a dis- 
trict which had only one before, 
then the representation would be 
doubled. But this change could 
not take place without also, at the 
same time, effecting an extension 
of the franchise of the same dis- 
trict or area. Each voter would. 
then have two votes instead of one. 
This is just the reverse of the pre-- 
vious case, where the representa- 
tion remained unaltered, but the 
number of the voters was doubled, 
and each vote was reduced a half 
in value or in electoral power. 
Extension, then, of the franchise, 
without altered representation, 
means only diminution or partial 
disfranchisement—and a redistri- 
bution of the franchise. And “ex- 
tension’”’ of the “ representation,’’ 
without alteration of the franchise, 
means also extension of the fran- 
chise. Increase in the number 
alone of the voters diminishes the 
electoral power or value of the 
franchise to each voter. Fr ex- 
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tension of the representation in- 
creases also the value of each vote 
to the electors. 

What necessity existed for the 
Franchise Bill in the counties? 
Has any one experienced, or 
expressed that he did experi- 
ence, any disadvantage or political 
hardship from the want of the 
household franchise in the coun- 
ties? Have local meetings been 
held in the rural districts all over 
the country for the purpose of 
making known such wants, and 
for demanding that the rulers, the 
Government of the country, should 
take immediate steps to get such 
wants supplied ? There was noth- 
ing of the kind until the mot 
d’ordre for holding such meetings 
was given out by the Liberal 
wire-pullers. Political meetings 
for the redress of grievances have 
been few and far Cetueen for sev- 
eral years back. Itis not necessary 
even to accept the Mid Lothian 
campaign, for it was not for the 
redress of any felt grievance—it 
was a party onslaught for party 
purposes. And the agitation for 
the extension of the frarchise is 
almost wholly the effect of the 
caucus wire-pulling— beginning at 
the political centres,and only reach- 
ing the lower mass of interested 
beneficiaries after three-fourths of 
the action necessary to get up any 
agitation at all has been spent in 
its course of progress towards the 
objects of its solicitudes. The coun- 
try has politically been remarkably 
quiet—showing no signs of wide- 
spread disaffection or discontent. 
With the exception of Ireland— 
and it is really no exception either 
to the general state of the country, 
for it is no local grievance that 
inspires the Irish to agitate, to 
clamour and to demand political 
alterations in respect to its rela- 
tionship to the sister isle, but it is 
the result of the American caucus 
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in fomenting a spirit of deadly 
hatred to the Saxon rulers of Ire- 
land, and to everything British— 
the British Isles have been enjoy- 
ing a period of deep and peaceful 
repose in all their political local re- 
lationships, No. Theagitation for 
the extension of the franchise had 
not its origin at the fountain-head, 
in rural hamlets or even in mining 
villages and towns—-not even among 
any portion of the unenfranchised, 
who might have been expected to 
be the first to raise their voices 
and cry aloud for the extension of 
the franchise to them, if they really 
had felt the want of it as a depri- 
vation of political privilege enjoyed 
by others, but from which they were 
unfairly debarred. These were not 
the places where the cry was first 
raised; but it had its source in the 
Cabinet, in Downing Street, with 
the Ministry and their immediate 
followers, and in their mainstay the 
Birmingham Caucus. It was a pol- 
itical necessity of the very highest 
officialism—a sine qua non of official 
duration. TheState machinery had 
got out of gear—it was not work- 
ing smoothly. Neglect here, mis- 
guidance there, fitful applications 
everywhere, and want of proper 
comprehension and control in di- 
recting its complex and intricate 
movements—had led to various 
consultations as to the necessity of 
doing something to better their 
position with the country, so as to 
enable them to keep their hold up- 
on the levers of the Government 
machinery, the reins of power. 
Hence the order for the cry, and 
the preparations for the Bill. This 
is a sketch of the secret history, 
the origin, and progress of the fran- 
chise agitation. But now that the 
agitation has passed the portals of 
secrecy, let us inquire for what the 
cry has been raised, so that its na- 
ture and necessity may no longer 
be a matter of doubt. 
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Since 1867, when the borough 
householder got the franchise con- 
ferred upon him, it has been as- 
sumed that the boroughs are much 
more favourably situated elector- 
ally now than the counties are. It 
has also been assumed that the elec- 
tors in the boroughs far outnumber 
the electors in the counties; and 
that, therefore, a measure of fran- 
chise reform was urgently required 
to rectify this presumed electoral 
inequality subsisting between the 
county and the borough franchises. 
It has been assumed, besides, that 
the present Liberal Government 
alone have a prescriptive right to 
undertake and settle the franchise 

uestion for the people, and that 
the present Parliament was speci- 
ally elected to extend the fran- 
chise to the counties. Another 


assumption was, that the special 
work of the present Government 
for the past and coming Sessions 


of Parliament was, and is, “ to call 
the whole people into the citizen- 
ship of the State,’ or at least to 
confer the citizenship of the State 
upon the rural householders in the 
counties. There is still another 
assumption made by the Liberals, 
that it is no business of the Con- 
servative Party to introduce to the 
House of Commons, and to carry 
through it, any measure of repre- 
sentation. The Liberals are thus 
trying to keep the Conservatives 
from taking any part or share in 
this legislative work, and to keep 
it all to themselves. But at the 
same time they do not desire to 
attempt to do the work themselves 
in @ proper, necessary, and states- 
manlike manner. They are afraid 
to undertake the reform of the re- 
presentation,and they do not under- 
take it. They simply try to whittle 
a little at the country franchise 
stick, and make believe that they 
are the true reformers, that they 
are the real friends of the people. 
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that they have unbounded con- 
fidence,and trust in the people, and 
are alone willing and anxious to 
confer political privileges upon the 
people. All this sounds very pleas- 
ant to the ear, and is gratefully 
received by thousands of people 
who have not the time, the inclina- 
tion, the ability, the desire, or the 
intelligence to sift it, and to jud 

it upon the merits,and particularly 
to compare these lavish statements 
and promises with their actual 
shortcomings, and the ‘misdirected 
appliances of their actual very 
limited legislative work. 

Without an increase in the re- 
presentation of the people, there 
can be no extension of the fran- 
chise. There was an extension of 
the franchise in the year 1832. 
And there was an extension of the 
franchise in the year 1867. But 
no extension of the franchise has 
been proposed to be made by means 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of the pre- 
sent year. In the Bill of 1832, new 
constituencies got 112 new mem- 
bers to vote for; and in the year 
1867, new constituencies got 38 
new members to vote for. Under 
those two Bills there was a real ex- 
tension, nota mere sham extension 
as in the present Franchise Bill, 
which gives not a single new mem- 
ber to vote for. In the present 
Liberal so-called Bill there has been 
proposed a ‘‘redistribution” merely 
of the county votes to the new 
electors—the county householders ; 
but there is no provision for an 
extension of the franchise. Ex- 
tension of the franchise means the 
appointment of new voters to vote 
for new additional members; not 
merely the appointment of new 
voters to vote for the same—the 
old members, or mere substitutes 
for them. When Lord Beacons- 
field made an extension of the fran+ 
chise to the borough householders, 
he gave also additional members to 











be voted for. He did not take the 
voues from the old voters in the 
cities and boroughs, divide them 
into fragmental value, and redis- 
tribute them to the new voters, as 
the Franchise Bill does, without 
doing anything more. It merely 
proposes to give them a fractional 
part of the votes already in the 
possession of the county voters who 
hold the election of the present 
members in their own hands; 
whereas under the Franchise Bill 
the election will be in the hands 
not only of them, but in the hands 
of the thousands, and in some cases 
the tens of thousands, of the new 
electors to be added to the county 
electorate. To pass a mere Fran- 
chise Bill is not oply to pass an 
utterly useless—a purposeless Bill, 
but to pass a mischievous Bill, an 
iniquitous Bill, which robs some to 
benefit others, which takes from 
Peter to give to Paul, instead of 
acting honestly and fairly by both. 

The county electorate of the 
United Kingdom is 1.232,091. If 
the Gladstone Bill passes, this 
number will be increased by at 
least 2,000,000; so that the whole 
electorate of the counties will be 
3,232,091 under the Franchise Bill. 
The electorate of the boroughs of 
the United Kingdom is 1,917,419. 
Now, if the borough electorate be 
deducted from the extended elec- 
torate under the Franchise Bill, 
the difference is 1,304,672. ‘That 
is, the county electorate will ex- 
ceed the borough electorate by the 
amount of this difference. Where, 
then, is the “ equality ” of the bor- 
ough and the county franchise 
which it was the object of the 
Franchise Bill to establish in the 
country? Echo may answer— 
where? but the results of the Bill 
answer—nowhere. An inequality 
existed between the boroughs and 
the counties—the former embrac- 
ing all householders, the latter ex- 
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cluding them, —with the result that 
the former exceed the latter to the 
extent of 283,000. The Liberal 
Government wanted to remove this 
difference—this political injustice, 
if you will—of the borough excess 
in the electorate of, in round num- 
bers, 300,000 over the country elec- 
torate Their Franchise Bill would 
do this; and if it did this and 
nothing more, the Bill would bea 
good Bill so far as it went, but 
that would not be far. But it 
will not only wipe out this excess 
of 300,000 from the borough elec- 
torate, but it will create an excess 
far greater—an enormous excess— 
a most iniquitous excess—in the 
county electorate over the bor- 
ough electorate of no less than 
1,700,000! Who will dare to 
apply the term “equality ”’ to the 
franchise of the borough and the 
franchise of the county after this ? 
Whatever the Bill may do, it cer- 
tainly will not move one point in 
the direction of equal franchises 
in the counties and the boroughs. 
If it was an evil to have an 
excess of 300,000 electors in the 
boroughs—and that it was so con- 
sidered by the Government is 
proved by their producing the 
Franchise Bill to remove the evil, 
—and the whole Liberal press 
and the whole Liberal party have - 
incessantly, for the last twelve 
months, proclaimed it to be an evil, 
—can it bea “ good’’—a “ good” 
per se— good in itself without re- 
distribution,’’ as Mr. Gladstone re- 
cently phrased it in Mid-Lothian— 
to produce an excess of 1,700,000 
in the electorate of the counties? 
Did ever political audacity show it- 
self in greater force and form than 
in presenting such results for the 
consideration and acceptance of 
the British public? 

In his recent Edinburgh speech, 
Mr. Gladstone said: “‘ Suppose we 
had introduced a Bill for Eagland 
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only. Then surely, the Scotch 
and Irish would have been far more 
justified in asking for a complete 
measure, and in saying to us, 
‘What is to happen it England is 
enfranchised, and Scotland and Ire- 
land are left out in the cold?’” 
This is a very plausible argument. 
It seems as if it had proceeded 
from a desire to act justly towards 
the three Kingdoms. «Ifthe ne- 
eessities of Scotland and Ireland 
were at all equal to the necessities 
of England, the inclusion of them 
in a Representation Bill for Eng- 
land would have been not only 
highly proper, but it would have 
been nothing more than just, and 
possibly necessary. But Mr. Glad- 
stone shot his arrow at random. 
It was an argument that suited his 
purpose at the moment and he used 
it without hesitation—boldly. But 
how stand the facts? Would either 
Scotland or [reland have deman- 
ded that they should be included 
in a Bill constructed and adopted 
for England only? If they would 
have demanded such inclusion in 
the English Bill to make it com- 
plete—would they have “been 
justified ” in making such demand ? 
f we look at the state of the 
franchise in Scotland, and also at 
. the state of the representation in 
it—for the one must be looked at 
in connection with the other—we 
will find an answer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s question, and also an 
illustration of the haphazard way 
in which Mr. Gladstone treats the 
subjects selected by him for legis- 
lation, or as grounds of argument 
in his discourses. The synopti- 
cal table at the end of this 


paper proves that the represen- 
tation of Scotland is very differ- 
ent from that of England. The 


extremes in the representation 
found in England are not found in 
Scotland. Very small, and also 
very large, constituencies are num- 
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erousin England, but few instances 
of such exist in Scotland. The 
apportionment of members, some- 
times more than one to a locality 
that includes only a few inhabi- 
tants and fewer electors, and at 
other times only one member to 
another locality that contains 
thousands — even hundreds of 
thousands — of people, and from 
ten to twenty thousand electors, are 
frequently to be seen in England, 
but they are scarce, very scarce in 
Scotland ; so much so, that if Mr. 
Gladstone had introduced his Bill 
dealing with a rearrangement of 
the members along with the fran- 
chise, the suggested Scotch de- 
mand for inclusion in the Bill 
would not have interfered with his 
legislative action for England in 
the slightest degree, for it would 
never have been heard of ; and even 
if it would have been heard of, it 
could not by any possibility have 
been “justified.” The facts—the 
grounds of such action—do not 
exist in Scotland, to induce the 
Scotch to demand inclusion in an 
English Bill. Even though the 
demand were made, it could easily 
be brushed aside, for “facts are 
chiels that winna ding” and who 
would dare dispute them? With 
the exception of Sutherland, 
Peebles and Selkirk, and the 
Wigton group of burghs, there are 
no very small constituencies in 
Scotland : all the rest have a fair 
proportion of members to the pop- 
ulation, and to the interests of 
the country—with the exception 
of North Tanark and Renfrew- 
shire, 

The present population of the 
counties of Scotland is 2,090,283, 
which gives 65,321 to each member 
representing the counties in Parlia- 
ment. And the present population 
of the burghs is 1,645,250, which 
is 63,280 to each member represent- 
ing the burghs. The population of 


t 
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the counties is thus greater per 
member for the counties than the 
population of the burghs is per 
~ member for the burghs. Hence no 
extension of the franchise whatever 
can, by any possibility,increase the 
representation of the countries of 
Scotland, or even add one iota to the 
value of the county electorate. The 
mere number of the electors may be 
increased, but the increase in the 
number will only produce a corres- 
ponding proportional decrease in 
the value of the electoral votes. Add 
to the number of the voters, and 
you but take from the value of 
each vote, and leave the aggregate 
votes as they were, without change. 
The only way to “enlarge” and 
“improve” the electorate of Scot- 
Jand in’ these circumstances, is to 
add to the number of the members 
who represent the electors in Par- 
liament. This would really extend 
the franchise in Scotland by add- 
ing value to the votes, and by 
“enlarging” and “ strengthening” 
the constituency, and by “ improv- 
ing” their interest in the constitu- 
tion of the country. This would 
be done by a Redistribution Bill, 
and this the Conservative Party 
are desirous of obtaining for the 
country, and more especially for the 
householders of the more populous 
divisions of the counties, and for 
the householders of the large towns 
and burghs, not at present directly 
represented. The people dwelling 
in these are the real parties who 
are at present suffering political 
hardship, and not the people who 
inhabit the smaller counties and 
burghs; and Scotland at large is 
suffering political hardship in its 
deficient representation compara- 
tively with Ireland and a large 

rtion of England. The Bill pro- 
faced and passed in the House 
of Commons will not extend the 
franchise ; it will only redistribute 
the county franchise, and that 
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chiefly, and to the largest extent, 
in the more populous districts of 
the counties. It is not true that, 
under this Bill, the new voters will 
become full political citizens, and 
exercise the full rights of citizen- 
ship. And Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government and other supporters 
are “ traitors to the electors,’ and 
“ traitors to the cause’”’ which they 
very fr quently profess by their 
lips, if they do not retain it “at 
their hearts,’’ when they say so, 
and act as if they believed that it 
would. The Bill cannot confer 
such benefits, and it is not cal- 
culated to produce results of that 
kind. Its direct effect would be 
merely to reduce the present values 
of the votes in the counties, and to 
give a share in these values to the 
new elector in the same counties,— 
but that is all it will do, or can do. 
It will do nothing more, so far as 
the county voters are concerned. 
Then, how can it be worthy of the 
support of any Scotch elector? It 
wil] confer no benefit upon him, 
whether he be situated in a burgh 
oracounty. But it will withdraw 
from the present county electors, 
to the full extent, whatever fran- 
chise it confers upon the new voters. 
The Bill then has been misnamed, 
and it has been falsely described as 
a political blessing, whilst it, in 
reality, is a political mockery, pre- 
tending to give where it gives not ; 
but it virtually, or in fact, takes 
from those upon whom it lavishly 
professes to confer its richest poli- 
tical benefits. : 

Then in respect to Ireland, what 
could that country say, or, do, b 
way of such demand? It has 1 
boroughs with constituencies—we 
mean electors—varying from 138 
up to 462, and with populations all 
under 10,000 in each, and it has six 
more with less than a thousand 
(1000) electors, and having popu- 
lations under two thousand (2000) 
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in each. The synoptical table 
iven at the end shows that 
the difference lies against Ire- 
land gaining any advantage what- 
ever in any “complete measure” 
arranged upon fair and just prin- 
ciples. The risk of losing their 
representation in these 15 places 
—boroughs—or at least having it 
greatly diminished, would deter the 
Trish from making the suggested 
demand for inclusion in the Eng- 
_ lish Bill, had it been introduced ; 
and the fact that the populations 
of the counties of Cork, Down, Gal- 
way, Donegal, and Mayo, require 
additional represertation, would 
not of itself have impelled the 
Irish to prefer such a demand. 
Now we can see how utterly worth- 
less was the argument used by Mr. 
Gladstone to ward off the necessity 
of introducing a Bill—a complete 
Representation Bill—‘for Eng- 
land only ’”’—but dealing with both 
the franchise and redistribution. 
The Bill is nota mere Franchise 
Bill. No Representation Bill can 
be a mere Franchise Bill when 
it is to constitute a part of a 
scheme of parliamentary represent- 
ation. This Bill is intended to 
form a practical part ofsuch scheme; 
consequently it does not. and can- 
not, deal with the franchise alone. 
It will, if passed, deal also with 
the present representation, just as 
if the distribution of the members 
now in force in the country 
formed a part of the Bill, and its 
title bears this on the very front 
of it. The Bill has been misrepre- 
sented. It bas been presented 
under false colours. It has been 
called “an incomplete measure ”— 
a Bill dealing with the franchise 
only—and nothing more. This has 
been done for the purpose of mis- 
leading the opponents of the mea- 
sure, and to gain and to keep the 
confidence of timid followers of the 
Government, to disarm any oppo- 
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sition to the Bill, as well as for 
the purpose of steering clear of the 
“ difficulties’ and “ dangers’’ that 
beset the course of any one who 
would attempt to alter and amend 
the representation of the country 
by rearranging the distribution of 
the members. The Bill does not 
confer the franchise upon the 
county householders. It pretends 
to do so—or rather, its friends, its 
promoters, pretend that it will 
confer the franchise upon 2,000,000 
of worthy county householders— 
citizens at present without politi- 
cal citizenship—who are as well 
qualified to exercise the franchise 
as their more favoured brethren 
of the burghs—the burgh house- 
holders. But the Bill does nothing 
of the kind. The franchise con- 
ferred is the merest shadow of 
such a great reality. It is the 
merest fraction of this large num- 
ber of 2,000,000 votes. Is it for 
such a paltry result that the two 
chambers of the Legislature, the 
House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, are to be brought into 
deadly conflict ?—That the old, the 
stable, the noble Constitution of 
the British empire—built up by 
centuries of patient struggling 
on the part of the noblest hearts, 
and of the ablest heads, of whom 
any record is transmitted in the 
annals of history—is to be rent 
asunder, and the people in 
classes are to engage in fierce 
strife, that may end in partial, 
if not complete ruin? “ Freedom” 
may well “shriek,” with the ps 
Campbell, when such a spectacle is 
presented to her. The Bill really 
confers the greatest benefit upon 
the fewest people, and the least 
benefit upon the largest number of 
the people. The smallest boroughs 
have the largest representation, and 
the largest counties or divisions of 
counties have the smallest repre- 
sentation. The proposed aim of 
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the Bill was to rectify the anom- 
alous inequalities at present exist- 
ing, or rather, supposed to exist, 
between the counties and the 
boroughs. But where will there 
be found a county or a division of 
a county with a constituency at 
present much short of that of one 
or more of the boroughs in the 
country? Nowhere. They do not 
exist. But if this Bill were to 
become law without a redistribu- 
tion of the members representing 
the boroughs and the counties, the 
inequalities would become enor- 
mous. Boroughs—many indeed 
could be named with from five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, to ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, having a member 
to represent them in the House of 
Commons; and counties, or divi- 
sions of counties, having fifty, sixty, 
seventy,eighty, nine'y,and upwards 
of a hundred thousand inhabitants 
in them, and having also only one 
member to represent them in Par- 
liament. Does this state of matters 
constitute an equal county and 
borough franchise? And whether 
have the boroughs or the counties 

ot the worst of the arrangement? 

ost assuredly the counties have 
the worst, and the evil will be in- 
creased under the Franchise Bill. 
And yet it was the counties alone 
that were to be benefited by the 
Bill—the so called Liberal measure. 
Well may the inhabitants of the 
counties exclaim, “Save us from 
our friends—the Liberal Govern- 
ment!’’ If these are their best 
gifts, what will be the real value 
of their inferior blessings? It 
would be difficult to estimate or 
appreciate them. 

‘* In 1867 it is perfectly true re- 
distribution was joined with the 
franchise ; but that was a nominal 
redistribution, and, such as it was, 
it was enlarged and helped on to 
the uttermost by the Liberal Op- 
position.” Mr. Gladstone has done 
all he could to diminish the value 


and the extent of the redistribu- 
tion passed by Lord Beaconsfield 
in his Bill of 1867, by representing 
it not real, but only “‘ nominal” ; 
but he forgot that the weapon he 
thus used had two edges, and that 
it was capable of cutting not only 
the Conservative party with its 
forward stroke, but also of cutting 
the Liberal party with its back- 
ward stroke—which it has done 
pretty severely. If merely “ no- 
minal,” then the Liberal Opposition 
“enlarged” nothing, and deserve 
no credit for their labour, and 
neither could they deserve credit 
for “ helping on to the uttermost ” 
what was of no real value—what, in 
fact, bad no real existence. But its 
being merely “ nominal ’’ is a mis- 
representation of the fact, for it 
was as real as in the Bill of 1832, 
though less in extent. It gave 
thirty-eight new members to new 
constituencies, and these were pro- 
cured from small and unimportant 
places. “ What is true is this, that 
redistribution was associated with 
the franchise in the Act of 1832, 
and in a previous attempt of Mr. 
Pitt, and why? Because at that 
time there were multitudes of the 
boroughs in the country sending 
members to Parliament—I may in- 
clude all the Scotch boroughs— 
some of them having no inhabi- 
tants—in England I mean—but in 
Scotland also having no constitu- 
encies; and merely to have in- 
creased the franchise in England, 
where there were multitudes of 
boroughs with scarcely any popula- 
tion, would have been an absolute 
farce, and was totally out of the 
question.” If Mr. Pitt joined re- 
distribution with the franchise, 
“ because many boroughs in both 
England and Scotland had few or 
no inhabitants and constituents,” 
and merely to have increased the 
franchise in England, “where mul- 
titudes of boroughs had no popula- 
tion, would have b¢en an absolute 
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farce,” had he no other reason to 
guide or direct him in his action ? 
Was the reason stated by Mr. 
Gladstone the only one why the 
franchise and redistribution were 
conjoined ? Was there no reason 
applicable to the junction of the 
two? There was, and there is, an- 
other reason—a far greater, and a 
more potent reason. There was 
the essential reason that the two 
things are incapable of separation 
in practice—that the logic involved 
in the nature of the two things, and 
in the fact that they are always 
necessary to each other in action 
or practice at elections, binds them 
connectedly and’ indissolubly to- 
gether. Can the franchise be ex- 
ercised without representatives? 
Can an elector vote without voting 
for a member to represent the lo- 
eality in which his right to vote 
has been fixed? A mere Franchise 
Bill may confer a right to vote, but 
it can do nothing more. Distribu- 
tion of members, or redistribution 
of members, must take place before 
an elector, possessing a right to 
vote, can in practice exercise that 
right. This is the logical arrange- 
ment of fact in the representation 
of the people. And the only thing 
that is impossible in dealing with 
the representation of the people is, 
to sever or break the connection of 
the franchise with distribution or 
redistribution of the members who 
are to represent the electors. The 
logic involved in the nature of the 
two things, and in the fact of their 
being always necessary to each 
other in action or practice at elec- 
tions, necessarily causes their con- 
nection. 

The fact that the Represen'ation 
Bills of 1882 and of 1867 in- 
cluded redistribution of the mem- 
bers as well as the franchise, shows 
that the two things being conjoined 
was not, and is not, ‘‘ impossible,” 
though Mr. Gladstone declared in 
the House of Commons that the 
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junction was impossible. And the 
fact, which was not only admitted, 
but stated by Mr. Gladstone in his 
recent Edinburgh speech, that the 
Liberal party “enlarged ’’ the ex- 
tent of the redistribution in the 
Bill of 1867, and that they also 
‘* helped on, to the uttermost” ex- 
tent in their power, the Conserva- 
tive party in the work of conjoin- 
ing the two things—shows that 
they approved of the junction, and 
gave their aid in the legislation 
a an to the passing of the 
Bill. 

The fact that no persistent effort 
has ever been made before the pres- 
ent Gladstone attempt, to separate, 
or rather to divorce, the redistribu- 
tion of the members from the exten- 
sion franchise, shows most clearly 
that Mr. Gladstone is attempting 
violently to endanger the constitu- 
tion of the country for the purpose 
of mere party gain, by doing ina 
wrong and unjust manner what 
could be much more easily done in 
a right and just way, as has always 
been the practice in our previous 
legislation on the subject of the 
representation in Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone’sstatement, made 
in the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, 
in his recent speech, that “a 
Franchise Bill and a Redistri- 
bution Bill joined into one are 
not a complete measure’’ is quite 
erroneous. They are “a com- 
plete measure”—a complete Re- 
—— Bill. A complete 

epresentation Bill includes both 
the “franchise” and “ distribu- 
tion” of the seats of the members 
of the House of Commons; and a 
distribution now necessarily in- 
volves a “redistribution.” Noth- | 
ing else is necessary or essential to 
its being ‘‘complete.”” Mr. Glad- 
stone tried to make it appear that 
the representation of one of the 
three kingdoms could not be legis- 
lated for without the other two 
being treated at the same time and 





in the same manner, except as in 


an incomplete measure. But Acts . 


are passed every session—or, at 
least, nearly every session—for one 
of the three kingdoms alone, when- 
ever the circumstances, the habits, 
and the customs of the people, or 
the differences in their laws, and 
the social state of the three king- 
doms, require that such should be 
the case,—and even on such sub- 
jects as bankruptcy, police regula- 
tions, education, and many other 
subjects. 

Mr. Gladstone imported no fewer 
than eight different subjects into 
his enumeration of the essential 
elements of “a complete measure.” 
They are specifically—1, The three 
kingdoms; 2, The duration of 
Parliament; 3, Secret voting; 
4, Payment of members; 5, The 
oaths required of members ; 6, De- 
eisions of disputed elections; 
7, The vacation of their seats by 
members; and 8, The repressi:n 
of corrupt practices. These, he 
said, touch essentially the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons. 
Few will dispute that these eight 
subjects do more or less touch 
essentially the constitution of the 
House of Commons; but fewer 
still will admit that they have any 
essential relation whatever to the 
franchise and to redistribution of 
the seats of the members in Par- 
liament. The object that Mr. 
Gladstone had in view in specify- 
ing these eight diff-rent subjects 
was to show that a bill ‘includ- 
ing’’ them could not possibly be 
passed in Parliament. And be- 
cause all these eight things could 
not be included in one measure, 
without shutting out the possi- 
bility of its being passed, there- 
fore Redistribution could not be 
united with or included in ‘the 
Franchise Bill.’’ But two things 
that are essential to each other 
cannot be separated, whilst other 
eight things that are not essential 
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to the other two, ought not to be 
included—nay, they ought not to 
be even named in conjunction with 
them. 

Mr. Bright and Mr. Glads 
Lord Derby and Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Fawcett and Lord Hartington, 
and others, have declared in favour 
of joining legislation on the sub- 
ject of Redistribution with legis- 
lation on the subject of the Fran- 
chise. But these names can be 
quoted only as mere authorities— 
they do not explain or give a 
reason why the two subjects should 


be joined,—with perhaps the ex-, 


ception of Mr. Bright, and his 
reason was a political one, not an 
essential one. It seems to be very 
generally assumed that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference, or of mere ar- 
rangement, whether the two sub- 
jects should be joined or separated 
in ary course of legislation to be 
adopted respecting them. Even 
the ‘‘ press” notices and argu- 
ments, so far as they have come 
under our observation, proceed on 
the assumption that the two sub- 
jects can, and may, be treated 
jointly or separately, at the pleas- 
ure, the desire, or the interest of 
the parties who are so anxious 
to treat them. But this assump- 
tion is based upon the vaguest 
notions of the relationship of the 
one subject to the other. Mere 
authority, how high soever it may 
stand or be recognized, will not 
settle the point at issue as to the 
true and proper course to be fol- 
lowed in any legislative action 
necessary to be taken in the setile- 
ment of the representation of the 
people. More definite and truer 
notions of the reciprocal relation- 
ship of the franchise to the local- 
isation and distribution of mem- 
bers in a scheme of representation, 
require to be formed before a true, 


judgment can be arrived at, or 


proper action be taken respecting 





them. “ts 
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A complete Representation Bill 
includes “essentially ’’ the fran- 
chise and distribution of the rep- 
resentative members. The fran- 
chise includes ‘‘ essentially’’ the 
“boundaries? not only of the 
“boroughs,” but also the ‘‘ boun- 
daries’’ of the counties and the 
divisions of the counties; and it 
also includes “essentially” the 

ualification of the voters, respect- 

ing both the “ property qualifica- 
tion ’’ and the ‘‘ several classes of 
voters;” but the redistribution of 
the members includes none of the 
other “eight subjects” specified by 
Mr. Gladstone as necessary “to a 
complete Bill.” The eight subjects 
were specified, apparently for no 
other reason than for the purpose 
of mystifying the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

If Mr. Brightand Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Derby and Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Fawcett and Lord Hartington, 
have declared, within the last four 
or five years, in favour of conjoin- 
ing redistribution with the fran- 
chise in any legislation on the 
subject of the representation of 
the people, what reason can be 
assigned for these distinguished 
leaders of the Liberals having 
completely reversed that course of 
political action—as they have, one 
and all, lately done? 

It has been shown that the re- 
distribution of the franchise cannot 
remedy the numerous instances of 
political injustice at present exist- 
ing respecting the representation 
of the people in Parliament. Such 
remedy can only be effected by 
“a redistribution of the members.” 
. The differences in the extent of 
the constituencies are enormous, 
and the differences in the number 
of the members is out of all rule 
and proportion. It is most aston- 
ishing that such a state of matters 
_ Should have been allowed to con- 

tinue so long without any attempt 
having been made to change it for 
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a better arrangement. And it is 
more astonishing still, that the peo- 
ple who have been so long suffering 
this political injustice should have 
remained silent. But the. most 
astonishing thing of all is, in con- 
nection with this matter, that the 
men who have had an eye to Re- 
form for years—who have been 
watching for political grievances— 
who unite, who petition, who use 
the press, who hold mass meet- 
ings and make monster proces- 
sions and demonstrations to pro- 
claim and denounce political 
abuses, and the actions of unjust 
and incapable rulers,—should hug 
the iniquity of an unjust distribu- 
tion of their members, as if the 
representation were purity itself, 
and the upholders of it, and the 
abettors of it, were the most hon- 
ourable, the freest from its pol- 
Jutions, and the most sinless in 
their actions regarding it. Then 
is it not also astonishing that 
the Liberal Government, whilst 
confronting an Irish rebellion, 
Zulu anarchy and Boer usurp- 
ation, troubles in West Africa 
and dangers in India, should 
stake the political existence of 
the Ministry, and raise a conflict 
with the Lords, on a mere Fran- 
chise Bill, which has not been 
wanted, which is not needed, which 
can do no good to the country but 
is certain to do much evil, and 
leave the redistribution of the mem- 
bers unaltered, untouched, unre- 
dressed, as a political and moral 
disgrace upon the nation! 
Redistribution was ‘ difficult” 
and “dangerous.’’ Redistribution 
ousted the Government of 1866. 
The Gladstone Ministry recollect- 
ed that. The Gladstone Ministry 
wanted to avoid being ousted ; so 
the Gladstone Government left re- 
distribution out of the Franchise 
Bill. The Franchise Bill would 
have been “a better Bill” if it had 
“included” redistribution. The 
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inclusion of redistribution would 
have been “ good,” nay, it would 
have been “better”’ for the country 
—for the whole people of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom—not for any one party 
alone. Itsinclusion was necessary 
to the proper administration of 
politica! justice. It is the duty of 
the Ministry in power to see that 
political justice is dealt out to the 
people in an even handed manner. 
And it should have been the desire, 
as it certainly would have been the 
glory, ofany Ministry who held the 
_honour, the wellbeing, the political 

rivileges of the people at large, at 

eart, to pass such laws, to secure 
such rights, as were required for 
these purposes, and to take all 
nevessary action to secure their 
being transmitted to a grateful 
posterity. Butno. The Gladstone 
Government found the subject of 
redistribution to be “ difficult” —to 
be “dangerous,” to be likely to 
drive them from power, and to 
drive them from place: so they 
bottled up their courage; they 
hugged their power and places; 
they let a most iniquitous state 
of the representation of the people 
remain as a foul blot upon the 
nation’s shield—upon the adminis- 
tration of the country ; they shrank 
from the discharge of their Minis- 
terial duty, and they then try to 
substitute a small portion of their 
duty for the whole of it ;—they try 
to pass a mere Franchise Bill in- 
stead of a complete Representation 
Bill: and they then move heaven 
and earth to get the people to be- 
lieve that the Franchise Bill is all 
that is required,—that it is nota 
mere part—a mere part only, the 
merest fractional part of the 
larger Bill, “the whole Bill,’’ “the 
better Bill,” which should have 
been passed, or at least should 
have been produced, and should 
have had all the Ministry’s power 
and influence applied in aid of its 
being passed. 


The Liberals are trying to im. s, 


ress the idea upon the | 
aid to delude A into the belief 
that they (the Liberals) are desir. 
ous of conferring upon the people 
great political privileges—that they 
are about to elevate the people into 
the position, and enable them to 
exercise the offices, of political citi- 
zenship—which they have not at 
present, and which they ought to 
have, as being as capable and as 
worthy of such political position 
and power as their more fortunate 
fellow-citizens, the householders 


in the boroughs. This is the hope,. 


the phantom, the delusion that the 
Liberals are now dangling before 
the eyes of the multitude. The 
Liberals profess to trust the people, 
but they do this only to get the 
people to trust them. They believe 
that the people are too ignorant, 
too credulous, or too indolent to 
take any action to endeavour to 
judge for themselves, or to see 
through the flimsy veils of rhetori- 
cal envelopments which they throw 
over and around the make-believes 
—the dummy figures and the paint: 
ed’ images of the political rights 
and privileges which they think 
the people desire, and which they 
think the people would like to 
possess. 

Instead of trusting the people 
by putting into their hands the 
realities of political power, the 
full representation of political 
citizenship, they trust to being 
able to misrepresent the real facts 
—to keep the true state of mat- 
ters out of the people's sight, and 


so to blind and delude the people: 


into the belief that they are the 
people’s greatest benefactors, the 
people’s greatest political friends, 
and that they are about to confer 
upon the people the greatest po- 
litical benefits ever the people re- 
ceived from their political rulers 
Such is the Liberal Government's 


mode of treating the people in the © 


eg 
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matter of the franchise. They 
know quite well that the franchise 
js nothing without representation— 
that a mere Franchise Bill would 
be a mere dead law in the statute- 
book, without action, without force, 
and without results—that it could 
have no possible effect whatever if 
it were a mere Franchise Bill and 
nothing more. But they chose to 
call it that—whilst it is not that 
—to get the people to believe that 
the Bill is for their benefit; and 
to delude the many liberal mem- 


bers who represent very small 
constituencies—and of which there 
is a very large number—into the 
belief that they will not be dis- 
membered, and that their constitu- 
ents will not be disfranchised, but 
that they will remain to represent 
a few hundreds of electors, whilst 
the large and numerous unen- 
franchised urban towns will be 
driven in shoals to the country con- 
stituencies, there to swell the 
already too large roll of the county 
voters. 


ENGLAND. 
List of Boroughs having under 1000 Electors to each Member. 


Popu- 
lation. 
6,630 
5,870 
6,246 
6,675 
6,623 
5,244 


M.P.’s. Electors. 
914 
866 
923 
895 
870 
993 
966 
939 
825 
988 
863 
728 
868 
770 


Abingdon 
Andover. . - 


Brecknock 

eee wl wt 
Devizes 

Dorchester 

Evesham 


Knaresborough 
Launceston 
Liskeard 


Popu- 
lation. 


M.P,’s. Electors. 


817 
647 
939 
859 
864 
917 
721 
937 
748 
968 
707 
780 
880 


Lymington .... 
Marlborough... . 
Great Marlow 
Northallerton 
Petersfield 

New Radnor... . 
Richmond 
Tavistock 
Tewkesbury .... 
Thirsk 

Tiverton 

Truro 

Warwick 
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List of Boroughs having wnder 2000 Electors to each Member. 


12,075 
9,766 
6,999 
8,678 
7,212 
6,795 
6,859 
8,055 
9,669 
6,776 
8,431 
7,188 
9,858 
7,686 
9,337 
7,672 

11/593 
6,398 
7,935 
9,910 
8,718 
9,552 
6,416 

11,199 
8,349 
6,664 

18,454 

29,647 
7,145 


Banbur 

Bedfor , 
Berwick-on-Tweed 
Bewdley 
Bridgnorth... . 
Bridport 
Buckingham . . 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Chichester . .. . 
Chippenham ... . 
Cirencester... . 
Cockermouth . . . 
Droitwich 


1,874 
1,355 
1,072 
1,276 
1,218 
1,061 
1,097 
1,090 
1,295 
1,060 
1,138 
1,071 
1,410 
1,158 
1,390 
1,291 
1,542 
1,495 
1,019 
1,417 
1,112 
1,338 
1,051 
1,482 
1,243 
1,012 
1,470 
1,958 
1,481 
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Grantham 
Guilford 
Haverfordwest 
Helston 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Horsham 


Ludlow 
Lynn-Regis 
aidstone 

aldo: 


1,108 
1,374 
1,136 


Malmesbury 1 
Malton 1 
1 
? 


Neweastle-under- 
Lyme 2 
Newport, Isle of 
V Heht’ 1 


Rye 

St Ives... ..... 
Shaftesbury 
Stamford 
Tamworth 
Taunton 
Penryn, &c. ... 
Peterborough. . . 
Pontefract 
Salisbury 
Shrewsbury 
Stafford 
Wallingford 
Wareham 
Wenlock 
Westbury 
Wilton 
Winchester. ... 
Woodstock... . 
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List of Boroughs having over 10,000 Electors to each Member. 


M.P.’s. Electors. 


13,616 
17,344 
14,834 
24,111 
12,330 
11,277 
23,186 
13,905 
25,523 
31,718 
21,350 


Gateshead 
Greenwich . . 
Hackney 
Huddersfield .. . 
Lambeth . 
Liverpool 
Marylebone 
Neweastle-upon- 
13,152 


Popula- M.P.’s. Electors. 
tion. 


180,459 Oldham 2 11,258 
366,798 Salford p 11,013 
87,527 Sheffield 21,668 
524,952 Southwark... . 11,827 
65,803 Tower Hamlets. . 20,763 
207,028 Westminster ... 12,088 
417,233 Wolverhampton 11,795 
87,157 Dewsbury 10,407 
499,255 Rochdale 10,956 
552,508 Leicester 
498,386 Swansea, &c 
Wednesbury 
145,359 - — 
24 42 
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14,345 


Boroughs having from 50,000 to 80,000 Inhabitants. 


Newvastle-upon-Tyne 
Nottingham 
Portsmouth 

Stoke upon-Trent 
Brighton 


Dewsbury 
Gateshead 
South Shields 


Sunderland 
Stockton 
Blackburn 
Burnley 
Bolton 

Bur 
Rochdale 
Leicester 


17 


10,167 . 


Counties or Divisions of Counties having from 50,000 to 80,000 Inhabitants. 


Bedford 

West Chester 
East Cornwall 
West Cornwall 
East Derby 
South Derby 
East Devon 
North Devon 
East Essex 
South Essex 
West Essex 
West Gloucester 
Hertford 


Mid-Kent. . 
North-East Lancaster 
North Lincoln 

South Lincoln 
Monmouth 

South Norfolk 


M.P.’s. Electors. 


Sutherland ... .1 350 
Peebles and Selkirk 980 
Haddington... .1 1,079 
Caithness 1,238 
Linlithgow .... 1,343 
RS cate w + 6 « 1 1,493 
Wigtown 1 1,678 
Ross and Cromarty . 1 1,720 
Orkney, &..... 1,824 
Berwick 1,834 
Kincardine .... 1,918 


West Norfolk 
South Northumberland 
North Nottingham 
North Salop 

East Somerset 
Mid-Somerset 

West Somerset 
North Southampton 
South Southampton 
Isle of Wight 

North Stafford 

East Suffolk 

West Suffolk 

West Surrey 

East Surrey 

North Warwick 
East Worcester 

East Riding of York 


52,990 
51,790 
63.066 
70,493 
63,832 
66.355 
70,384 
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SCOTLAND. 
Counties. 

Popula- 
tion. 
22,805 Inverness 1,991 
15,053 Roxburgh 1,999 
24,577 Elgin and Nairn. . 2,041 
30,762 Clackmannan... 2,135 
19,523 Kirkudbright .. . 2,294 
Banff 1 2,777 
Dumbarton .... 3,224 
Stirling 3,453 


M.P.’s. Electors. 


25,665 
72}483 
57,492 3,543 


29,135 


Argyle 3,595 
33,349 


South Lanark ... 3,644 


Popula 
tion. 


72,755 
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SCOTLAND: Cownties—cont'nued. 


M.P.’s. Electors, Popula- ; M.P.’s. Electors, Popular 


Forfar . : ie | 3,702 51,839 Fife 3 4 - 1 = 4,865 82,843 
North Ayr . . 1 3,848 984405 Perth . . . 1°. 5994 74,122 
South Ayr . of 4,074 64,966 Renfrew ind 7,036 34,084 
Edinburgh 1 4,195 71,058 North Lanark - 1 11,349 120,253 
West Aberdeen . 1 4,298 63,315 — si 
East Aberdeen . 1 4,915 72,352 32 32 100,781 2,090,283 
The figures respecting the counties show that there are 65,321 people on an average in 
the counties to each member. 





Burghs. 


1,254 9,717 Falkirk, &. . 
1,685 13,264 Perth . 
1,797 17,461 Greenock ‘ 
2,633 19,396 Montrose, &c. . 
2,982 8,492 Kilmarnock, &e. . 
3,191 26,425 Leith,&e. . ‘ 
4,192 31,594 Dundee . 
4,654 30,086 Edinburgh 
4,846 38,764 Glasgow 
4,938 36,780 Aberdeen 
Hawick, &e. 5,110 34,609 a 
Paisley . 5,668 55,627 22 26 217,874 1,645,290 

The figures res ecting the burghs show that there are 63,280 people on an average in 
the burghs to each member. ; 

IRELAND. 


Counties. 


’ Popula- ‘’. F Popula- 
M.P.’s. Electors. om. M.P.’s. Electors. tion. 


Wexford ‘ . = 522 105,316 Fermanagh 4,637 79,167 
Louth 1,999 51,981 Kilkenny 4,651 83,958 
Carlow . 2,119 40.670 Kerry 4,985 191,643 
Leitrim . 2,307 90,372 Dublin 5,008 145,628 
Longford 2,464 61,009 Clare. 5,195 135,150 
Kildare . 2,695 75,804 Monaghan 5,281 102,748 
Queen’s County 2,925 70,211 Limerick 5,578 131,962 
Mayo . 2,941 245,212 Cavan . 5,727 129,476 
Waterford 3,057 76,144 Londonderry 5,788 129,135 
King’s County 3,077 72,001 Armagh 6,920 147,162 
Roscommon . 3,128 128,807 Tyrone . 8,456 193.635 
Sligo 3,174 111,578 Tipperary 8,730 190,339 
Westmeath 3,335 68,726 Antrim . 12,115 218,126 
Meath . 3,472 86,536 Down 12,478 233.164 
Wicklow 3,181 70,386 Cork 14,755 368,899 
Donegal 4,384 206,035 
Galway . 4, 590 222, ,834 32 164,679 4,263,802 
These show that there are 66,621 people on an average in the counties to each member, 
Boroughs.. 

138 2,477 Dundalk ‘ : a 589 11,974 
199 5,998 Kilkenny ven 637 15,278 
252 5,826 Drogheda 1 670 14,662 
253 5,826 Armagh 1 834 10,070 
238 6.670 Lisburn 1 885 11,083 
287 4,439 Galway . ‘ To 1,106 19,171 

2 

2 

9 

1 


5.955 49,351 
6,032 28,949 
7,641 63,903 
8,395 59,674 
9,590 . 59,297 
11,000 72,856 
16,420 140,063 
28,876 228,357 
68,025 487,985 
14,776 105,003 


Wigtown, &c. 
ss &e. 
Wick, & . 

St. to &e. 
Dumfries, &c. 
Inverness, &c. 
Elgin, &c. 
Kirkealdy, &e. . 
Ayr and Irvine, &c. 
Stirling, &e. . 
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Portarlington 
Kinsale 
Youghal 
Ennis 

New Ross 
Mallow 
Carlow . 
Downpatrick 
Dungannon 
Dungarvon 
Athlone 
Tralee 
Bandon . 
Clonmel 
Coleraine 
Wexford 


291 7,185 Waterford 1,423 29,181 
299 3,90L Limerick 1,964 48,670 
300 4,084 Cork 4,831 104,496 
13,785 273,282 
21,086 208,122 
4,831 5,712 
1,192 15,590 


344 6,755 Belfast . ° 
371 9,396 Enniskillen . 
396 5.949 Newry . ° 
432 9,325 Carrickfergus 1 

462 6,694 Londonderry . 
§22 12,163, _ 

31 37 57,781 911,004 


These show that there are 24,622 people on an average in the boroughs to each member. 


1 


1,420 10,009 
2,021 29,162 


peg 
305 7,391 Dublin. . . 2 
1 
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THE SECOND AUTUMN SESSION. 


AvuTuMN sessions in times of 
war or financial crises are accepted, 
even welcomed, as necessary evils, 
leading possibly to restored peace 
or credit; but seldom, if ever, has 
the ill luck befallen a Parliament 
to be twice called together in the 
autumn, owing to the incapacity 
of the Minister of the day to deal 
with current domestic policy and 
legislation in the ordinary parlia- 
mentary sessions. Yet in a few 
days such will have been the fate 
of the unfortunate and _ill-used 
Parliament of 1880. In vain did 
the deluded constituencies provide 
Mr. Gladstone with the largest ma- 
jority of modern times ; in vain did 
the Whigs consent to self-elimina- 
tion in order to smooth the passage 
of his legislative charivt-wheels ; in 
vain did death remove from his 
ee his hated and illustrious rival. 

n the midst of a European peace, 

rocured by the genius of Lord 

eaconsfield ; with Ireland, accord- 
ing to his own statement, in a 
condition of unusual contentment 
and prosperity; and with an un- 
paralleled majority in the House 
of Commons,—Mr. Gladstone has 
demonstrated to the world his in- 
capacity, if not of governing, at 
least of managing mankind, by sub- 
jecting Parliament to the incon- 
venience and annoyance of an 
autumn session twice in four years. 
Each time the autumn session has 
been the direct result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s imperious idiosyncrasy, and 
his inability to comprehend the 
motives, or forecast the action, of 
English gentlemen who may chance 
to differ from him. 

It is well to remember that in 
1882 Mr. Gladstone pushed aside 
in a pet the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure which he had submitted to 


the House of Commons, because 
the House of Lords had, in the 
strict exercise of their undoubted 
rights, instituted an inquiry into 
the working of the Irish Land Act; 
and having thus sacrificed a fruit- 
ful fortnight in the middle of the 
session, he avenged his blunder on 
the innocent House of Commons 
by compelling it to sit through the 
murkiest and foggiest November 
known to Londoners. The failure 
of that manceuvre is now matter 
of history, and was accentuated 
the other day by Lord Harting- 
ton’s cynical proposal to postpone 
the reform of the House of Lords,. 
for which his unruly followers were 
clamouring, until more bindin 
chains had been forged for the 
still more unmanageable House of 
Commons. The result, then, of 
the first autumn session, is not 
encouraging to the Minister who 
has so confidently relied on the 
success of the second; and it is 
strange that, sanguine and optim- 
istic as Mr. Gladstone notoriously 
is, he does not appear to have put 
to himself the obvious question, 
“What chance have I of moulding 
to my will the rebellious House 
of Lords in one short autuma 
session, when [ failed in its pre- 
decessor to subjugate the submis- 
sive House of Commons?’’ The 
plain fact is, that with all his 
genius, eloquence, power of excit- 
ing enthusiasm, and capacity for 
work, Mr. Gladstone is, and always 
has been, destitute of that fine 
knowledge of men which is indis- 
pensable in a successful leader of 
agg and high spirited assem- 
lies. It is impossible to imagine 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, 


‘Lord Beaconsfield, or Lord Gran- 


ville addressing to the House of 
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Lords an invitation to pass a Re- 
form Bill couched in the minatory 
and hostile terms of his speech on 
the third reading of the Franchise 
Bill on June 26th, or snatching at 
a feminine triumph in appending 
to the formal record of its passing 
the trivial words “ nemine contra- 
dicente.”’ ; 

Thus, then, unless an agitation 
universal in its extent and revolu- 
tionary in its violence could be not 
only set qn foot, but maintained, 
during the recess, the failure of the 
autumn session became a certainty 
in the eyes of all reasoning men. 
It was the perception of this which 
urged Mr. Bright and the Radicals 
assembled at the Foreign Office 
to scout the sober advice of Mr. 
Goschen, and impelled them to 
descend into the streets with all 
the paraphernalia of a democratic 
movement, and to applaud “ the 
spouters of stale sedition” on 

lice-protected platforms in Hyde 
Park. The same banners, the same 
devices, the same oratory which 
were employed with such signal ill- 
success to denounce the assumption 
by the Queen of the style and title 
of Empress of India a few years 
ago, have been worked during the 
last two months to intimidate the 
House of Lords, with a result pre- 
cisely the reverse of that antici- 
pated by the cowardly authors of 
the discreditable and discredited 

itation. Without for a moment 
disputing the fact that large masses 
of the people in England and Scot- 
land have obeyed the summons of 
the Radical wire-pullers, and joined 
in the outcry against the House 
of Lords, we are fully warranted 
in asserting that never since the 
memorable 10th of April 1848, 
has the innate conservatism of the 
British people been so clearly and 
determinately evoked and mani- 
fested as it has been during that 
period in favour of that assembly. 
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A more exact parallel may per- 
haps be found in the previous de- 
e, when Sir Robert Peel, in his 
memorable oration at Glasgow, di- 
rectly challenged the Radical Min- 
istry and their motley supporters 
to take issue on the question of 
an hereditary, irresponsible, and 
co-ordinate House of T Lords. The 
‘Morning Post’ has done good 
service in reproducing the eloquent 
and stirring passages in which the 
great conservative leader (whose 
aa Mr. Gladstone still affects to 
) declared his determination to 
vindicate and defend every pre- 
scriptive right enjoyed by the House 
of Lords, and to resist every pro- 
posal to weaken, under pretence of 
reforming it. How apposite to 
present circumstances, when wise- 
acres like Mr. Bright, Mr. Heneage, 
and Professor Thorold Rogers are 
gravely propounding their little 
schemes for “ mending ” the House 
of Lords, are the following passages 
from that great speech !— 


“There they are, hard at work ran- 
sacking the pigeon-holes in which are 
deposited plans for reforming the 
House of Lords. They have not, yet 
had the good luck to draw. out the 
right one. Oh, what miserable trif- 
ling! (Loud and universal cheers.) 
They may spare themselves the troa- 
ble of comparison—let them take the 
first: Whether in the place of the 
House of Lords there shall be a Coun- 
cil of Ancients, or a Council of Five 
Hundred, or a new body elected by 
the Peers, or a body elected by the 
heads of families, or whether the Peers 
shall have a suspensive veto,—take 
one project or the other, the effect 
will be the same. . It is said 
that the privileges of the House of 
Lords are hereditary. Why, from the 
nature of the functions which the 
House of Lords have to discharge, it is 
because its privileges are heredita 
that they are valuable. It is this 
which gives the institution that sta- 
bility which it would not have if it 
were subservient unto, and immediate- 
ly controllable by, the will Py the peo- 
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ple. . And when, on such argu- 
ments as those by which it is proposed 
to destroy this hereditary privilege, 
that destruction shall have taken place 
—when for such profound reasons as 
that because men are not hereditary 
tailors, nor hereditary carpenters, 
therefore there ought not to be heredi- 

ry peers,—when for such arguments 
as these you have abolished the House 
of Peers, how long do you think the 
privilege of hereditary monarchy will 
survive? I will tell you; just so long 
as the privileges and prerogatives of 
monarchy can be made useful instru- 
ments and tools in the hands of the 
democracy which is to ride triumph- 
ant over the ruins of the House of 
Lords.”’ 


Contrast this outspoken declar- 
ation of principle, clear, decisive, 
and admitting of no qualification 
by time or circumstance, with the 
mealy-mouthed, involved, and 
faint-hearted apology for the he- 
reditary principle with which Mr. 
Gladstone perplexed his Edinburgh 
admirers the other day! What a 
difference! The one orator rais- 
ing an issue intelligible to every- 
body, nailing his colours to the 
mast, and taking his stand boldly 
in maintenance of the existing 
form of government; the other 
paltering with it in a double 
sense, admitting a personal theo- 
retical predilection for an admix- 
ture of the hereditary principle in 
the institutions of the country—for 
which he, the 4 oe of 1 
heredi monarch, actually apol- 
ogised to his audience in the foval 
capita] of loyal Scotland !—yet hint- 
ing in no obscure language, that if 
the House of Lords does not sub- 
mit to his dictation, he will put 
himself at the head of that move- 
ment for an organic change in its 
constitution, which he character- 
istically ascribes to its action, and 
not to his own initiative. No: 
this question of an hereditary, in- 
dependent Upper Chamber having 
thus been raised by the Prime 
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Minister, dwarfs all other domestie 
questions, and must be settled be- 
fore the two Houses of Parliament 
can apply themselves usefully and’ 
beneficially to the transaction of 
any but the most ordinary routine 
business. So far as the House of 
Lords is concerned, no one now 
doubts what its action in the en- 
suing season will be—that is a 
foregone conclusion; nor, unless 
his colleagues interfere, can there 
be much doubt as to the course Mr, 
Gladstone will insist on adopting. 
In this Parliament, then, the rights, 
privileges, and duties of the House 
of Lords will be maintained intact; 
but it is necessary that the solemn 
decision of the electorate of the 
country shall be taken on the vital 
question; and that the quacks, 
doctrinaires, professors, democrats, 
and atheists who are now palming 
themselves off as the representa- 
tives of an indignant people, de- 
manding the abolition of the House 
of Lords, should be authoritative 
ly unmasked, and their ridiculous 
pretensions effectively exposed, 
where alone they can be—at the 
polling-booths. 

All the efforts, therefore, of the 
Conservative party, should now and 
henceforward be directed to prepar- 
ing for that general election which 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
view with so much ill-concealed 
alarm, but which their own action 
has rendered inevitable. It is 
gratifying to perceive that out of 

oors, through the length and 
breadth of the land, the Conserva- 
tive spirit is thoroughly alive and 
alert, and that the constituencies, 
with hardly an exception, are pro- 
vided with candidates, and the re 
quisite electoral machinery. With- 
in the walls of Parliament the pre- 
cise mode of fighting the battle 
and conducting the short autumn 
campaign must be left to the judg: 
ment and discretion of the leaders, 
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who will know how to meet any 
honest and fair overture for a just 
and honourable settlement of the 
existing quarrel, should one be 
made, while firmly maintaining the 
key of the position taken by the 
whole Conservative party—viz. the 
impossibility of deciding on the 
franchise part of the question apart 
from and independently of the re- 
distribution of electoral power. So 
long as the House of Lords, with 
the cordial assent and support of 
the Conservative party, adhere 
firmly to this, the cardinal poiat 
of the whole contention, they may, 
intrenched within the Torres Ved- 
ras lines of the Constitution, bid 
defiance to Mr. Gladstone and all 
his motley host. Time, which so 
often fights against beleaguered 
forces and threatened institutions, 
on this occasion, and in this quar- 
rel, is on their side; the élan of 
the attack is exhausted, and the 
spirit of the revolutionary army 
cowed, by the unexpected appear- 
ance of the relieving hosts in com- 
manding numbers, and disciplined 
enthusiasm in every part of the 
country. The deheatiens of the 
Constitution have but to sit still, 
the House of Lords has only, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, “ to be con- 
tent with the power it possesses,’’ 
and the violence of the mob and 
the machinations of the Minister 
will alike be frustrated and defeat- 
ed by the silent operation of that 
hi palladium—the Septennial 
ct. 


By a firm yet conciliatory main- 
tenance of their constitutional posi- 
tion,the House of Lords will secure, 
as the result of the present crisis, 
either the yielding of the Govern- 
ment to their just demand,and the 
simultaneous production of the two 
parts of their Reform scheme, or 
the dissolution of this Parliament 
without one or the other having 
become law. The only danger to 
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be apprehended is, that Mr. Glad- 
stone, sensible at last of the failure 
of his organized agitation, and yet 
too obstinate frankly to yield the 
point at issue, may propose some 
slightly more plausible compromise 
than that so rightly rejected by 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns, 
at which timid Conservatives like 
Lord Wemyss may catch, and 
which would really compromise 
nothing but the fame, indepen- 
dence, and usefulness of the House 
of Lords. We lay stress on this 
possible danger, because in some 
quarters a disposition has been 
shown to place a construction on 
Lord Cowper's letter which we do 
not ourselves ascribe to it, and 
which would assume thatthe mere 

roduction of a Redistribution Bill, 

owever cnateereney and unjust 
in its principles and provisions, 
would purchase the immediate 
passing of the Franchise Bill in 
the autumn session. Against any 
such delusive compromise we enter 
a decided protest. The struggle 
into which the constitutionalists 
of the three kingdoms have entered 
with so much zeal, enthusiasm, and 
success, is for a real, not a sham 
submission of the whole scheme 
of Reform to the same Parliament; 
and its object would be frustrated, 
not gained, by the passing of the 
franchise part of it in 1884, while 
its pith and marrow, the redistri- 
bution of seats, is remitted to the 
chances and contingencies of 1885, 
No: the quarrel has been none 
of our seeking. Deliberately, for 


‘the first time in history, the Goy- 


ernment have chosen to persevere 
in an attempt to jockey a vast 
project of organic change through 


the Legislature, withholding from 
it, and from the constituencies so 
vitally to beaffected, all knowledge 
of the manner in which the deposi- 
taries of electoral power are to be 
arranged; anil in this quarrel no 
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compromise is possible. That 
knowledge must be afforded frank- 
ly, fully, timeously, or withheld ; 
and it is with and for the Govern- 
ment to make the choice. The 
Conservative party,in which hence- 
forward the remnant of the old 
Whigs must be included, accept 
without apprehension either alter- 
native; in either case they remain 
in possession of the field, and will 
by their firmness and moderation 
have established their claim to the 
confidence of the country. No one 
capable of reading between the 
lines could fail to observe in the 
strange and confused medley of 
threats and entreaties addressed to 
the House of Lords byMr.Gladstone 
at Edinburgh, and subsequently 
in Aberdeenshire, a dawning con- 
viction that the game was going 

inst him, and a desire to shift 
the blame of failure from his own 


shoulders to those of his supporters 
out of doors. This conviction has 
since been more openly expressed 
with customary frankness by one 
of the main starters of the agita- 


tion inst the House of Lords, 
Mr. Labouchere ; and we entertain 
a shrewd suspicion that before Lord 
Northbrook can return from his 
fool’s errand to Cairo, the Cabinet 
will be deliberately on the’ best 
way of preventing their second 
autumn session ending in a more 
ridiculous than their first. 
Atany rate,the Conservative party 
will do well to be prepared before- 
hand for any contingency which 
may arise. hen the fate of the 
single-barrelled Franchise Bill is 
virtually settled, what will its 
authors do? Accept their defeat, 
and renew the struggle in Feb- 
ruary? We hardly think so. A 

peal to the country in the old 
constitutional way by a dissolu 
tion? Possibly, but not probably. 
Endeavour to disguise and pally 
ate their failure and mortification 


by turning the session to other 
and more practical uses? This, it. 
appears to us, is the course Mr, 
Gladstone is most likely to adopt ; 
and in view of it, before the pro- 
rogation,two measures were openly 
suggested as proper for presentation 
and discussion in November—the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill and the 
Australian Confederation Scheme. 
Thevalueand non-contentious char- 
acter of both those measures would 
— induce the Conservative 
eaders to acquiesce in one or other, 
or both, being taken at that unusual 
time ; and should they pass into 
law, the autumn session would, b 
the loyal forbearance of the Opposi- 
tion, be redeemed from the stigma 
of absolute barrenness. But indica- 
tions of a far more disputable pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment have not been wanting. In 
Lord Hartington’s speech at the 
Manchester meeting (which meet- 
ing he had no right, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, to attend,) that/emi- 
nent Laodicean, in a bungling at- 
tempt to direct the attention of his 
audience from the House of Lords, 
suggested that a further reform 
of the rules and procedure of the 
House of Commons ought to take 

recedence of any reform,whether 
ie way of mending or ending the 
other House of Parliament. Had 
this suggestion been confined to 
Lord Hartington, we should have 
attributed it to the painful duresse 
of his position on that particular 
occasion and platform; but Mr. 
Gladstone, towards the close of his 
first Edinburgh oration, expanded 
and emphasised it in a manner 
which, we think, indicates a — 

urpose on his part to attack the 
sauadialels liberties of the House of 
Commons, so soon as he can find & 
convenient opportunity of so doing. 
May he not think he has found # 
in a fortnight or three weeks of the 
autumn session. 
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“You have heard much,” said he, 
“of late about organic reform in the 
House of Lords, a question which I 
do not propose to discuss; but this I 
will say, that there is no organic re- 
form that can be devised in the House 
of Lords which will do half as much 
for the progress of liberty, for the 
maintenance of the credit of Parlia- 
ment, and for the general welfare 
of the country, as a sound, judicious, 
and sufficient change in the rules of 
the House of Commons, so as to enable 
it to do its business.” 


If that be really Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion. it is clear, in view of the 
heavy legislative work which will fall 
to be done in the’sessions of 1885 
and 1886 (supposing this Parlia- 
ment to run its full legal time), he 
would not be justified in postpon- 
ing for a single day a work of such 
singular merit and importance. 
In advance of, and transcending 
in urgency, all the measures which 
he sacrificed in August to his fury 
with the House of Lords, stand 
on the threshold of the session 
of 1885 the Reform Bill in all its 
branches, and the measure for the 
ae of life and property, 
aw and order, in Ireland. What- 
ever mitigations of the present law 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan 
may sanction, Mr. Parnell and his 
followers are pledged to a relent- 
less opposition to a renewal of any 
part of it; and although the past 
conduct and language of Ministers 
do not induce us to credit them. 
with any great sympathy with the 
loyal and propertied classes in 
Ireland, we presume that a decent 
regard for their own reputation 
will compel them to propose legis- 
lation of some kind, directed to 
the same end as the Act which ex- 
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pires next year.' Great, therefore, 
will be the temptation to utilise 
whatever time may be spared after 
the Franchise Bill has been dis- 
posed of, in still further reducing 
freedom of debate, and subjecting 
the action of the House of Com- 
mons to the will of the Minister. 

In deciding upon the course 
most proper for them to pursue 
in the coming session, it will con- 
sequently be necessary for our 
leaders to take into consideration 
the tactics likely to be adopted by 
their unscrupulous opponents ; and 
it is therefore impossible to arrange 
beforehand any settled plan of 
campaign : this, however, may safe- 
ly be laid down as an inviolable 
canon—to take whatever ‘course 
may most strengthen the hands of 
the House of Lords, upon whom 
it is clear the brunt of the battle 
must fall. It may be that, with 
this object. the whole Bill should 
be fought again ab ovo usque ad 
mala, or only one debate and one 
division be taken on the actual point 
in dispute, or the Bill be sent with- 
out debate or division at once to 
receive its temporory quietue in the 
House of Lords. When the time 
comes, all these courses will have 
to be carefully considered, and to- 
gether with them the question 
whether in either or both of the 
Houses the burning subject of 
Egypt should be raised or not. 
Having despatched, however tar- 
dily, a distinguished General and 
a considerable force, at a vast ex- 
pense, on what has been called, 
with equal wit and truth, a Glad- 
stone-Gordon relief expedition, the 
Government will of course depre- 
cate any discussion with may 








1 The Ma 
the Edinburgh 


uis of Waterford, it will be remembered, at the great meeting in 
Corn Exchange on the 16th ult., expressed his fear that the 









Government might again sacrifice the lives and property of the loyalists of 
Ireland to an atiempted purchase of the Parnellite vote, by allowing the Crimes 


Act to expire. Can such a crime, as he justly called it, be 


y in contemplation? 
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have a tendency to jeopardise, or 
even question the utility of, that 
doubtful enterprise. But the short- 
sightedness and imbecility which 
rendered it necessary are fit and 
proper subjects for discussion and 
eensure should the autumn ses- 
sion be thought to afford a con- 
venient opportunity of debating so 
ve a question; nor could a de- 
ate, carried if necessary to a divi- 
sion, on the intended abandonment 
of Khartoum and the district be- 
tween the Blue and White Niles 
to anarchy and slave-driving, after 
the rescue, if accomplished, of Gor- 
don and his companions, be, even 
plausibly described as premature 
or inopportune, 

Stupid and cowardly as was the 
order sent in the first moments of 
panic in Downing Street, after the 
news of Hicks’ destruction, to the 
reluctant Egyptian Government 
for the abandonment of the whole 
of the Soudan—to persevere in it 
now, when a costly and elaborate 
expedition is on its toilsome and 
dangerous way to Khartoum, would 
be to coyer with fresh ridicule and 
contempt the feeble, bungling, va- 
cillating, and expensive policy of 
the Government in Egypt; and 
unless an authoritative announce- 
ment is made that Khartoum, in 
Sir Samuel Baker’s words,’ is never 
to be abandoned, but held as the 
capital of Upper Egypt, both 
Houses of Parliament should be 
invited to express an opinion on 
that urgent and vital question. 
Ministerial apologists—defenders 
they seem to have none—are con- 
stantly taunting our leaders with 
the alleged fact that, however mis- 
erable may be Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bayption licy, no alternative 
policy has been submitted to the 
country. Justifiable and wise 
as we hold the past reticence 


ment 


of the Conservative leaders io 
have been, now that the third 
and most critical campaign has 
been opened, and may possibly be 
terminated before Parliament re- 
assembles in February, we think 
the great council of the nation 
should be asked to withhold its 
assent from a policy which would 
render valueless .all the sacrifices 
of that arduous enterprise (beyond 
the saving of a few heroic lives), 
and indeed degrade and debase 
them by making them the visible 
prelude and precursor of the re- 
establishment of slavery and all 
its horrors in the country pene 
trated for the first time by the 
arms of Britain. The best time 
and mode of raising such a debate 
in the House of Commons cannot 
be decided until the course of 
action on the part of the Govern- 
is revealed. There are 
rumours that, proceeding boldly 
on the path of innovation, Mr. 
Gladstone intends to dispense with 
the ceremony of a Queen’s Speech, 
and the address in answer to it, 
and so cut off all opportunity of 
debating matters, however import- 
ant, extraneous to the Franchise 
Bill. Should he so act, those 
tactics may gain for him a short 
= from the anticipated at- 
tacks of the regular Opposition; 
but the malignant ingenuity of 
Messrs Parnell,Healy, and O’Brien, 
will probably discover a mode of 
defeating them, and of raising at - 
the opening of the session what 
ever phase of the eternal Irish 
question they think most likely to 
further their own disruptionist 
ends. For reasons which it would 
be useless to discuss, the gross bait 
of hovel franchise in Ireland no 
longer tempts the political appe- 
tite of the Natioualist party ; and 
in the autumn session Mr. Glad- 





? Sir Samuel Baker’s letier, 
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stone will in all probability be un- 
able to rely on their support in the 
division lobby. Considering the 
overt manner in which the bribe of 
undiminished representation was 
offered to them by Mr. Gladstone, 
and the undisguised satisfaction 
with which their wT on the 
second reading of the Bill was re- 
ceived by the Government, it is 
amusing to notice the attempts 
now made to discount and deride 
their anticipated secession on the 
part of deadey Ministerial scribes 
and orators. But the action of the 
Parnellite members, however it 
may affect the Ministerial major- 
ity, forms no factor in the coun- 
sels of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons; they will 
be regulated by the considerations 
to which we have already advert- 
ed, and by the predominant feeling 
which has characterised the innu- 


merable meetings which have been 
held from one end of Great Britain 


to the other. What is that feel- 
ing? Hearty and loyal support of 
the House of Lords as an inde- 
ndent hereditary branch of the 
islature, and of the course they 

took with respect to the Franchise 
Bill. Those who have attended 
any of the large popular gather- 
ings in the Midlands or north of 
England, or our own great Edin- 
burgh demonstration the other 
day, will bear witness to the fact 
that the more emphatic was the 
declaration of the speaker in favour 
of the House of Lords, the louder, 
more general, and more prolonged 
became the cheering. Lord 
Wemyss and Lord Alington may 
dismiss their unchivalrous fears, 
and convince themselves that the 
safest as well as the noblest line 
of action for an hereditary house 
of legislature to adopt, is that 
which is dictated by a sense of 
duty. We do not hesitate to 
assert that never since 1783 did 
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the House of Lords enjoy more of 
public respect and confidence than 
at the present moment; and that 
Mr. Gladstone will find that he is 
left hopelessly in the Jurch if he 
attempts to carry beyond words 
the foolish threats he permitted 
himself to utter in his ridiculous- 
ly semi-royal procession through 
Aberdeenshire. 

The change which has come over 
the conduct and language of the 
Prime Minister since he addressed 
his constituents in Edinburgh is a 
measure of the increasing doubts 
he entertains of a successful issue 
to the struggle on which he so 
lightly and rashly embarked, 
Then, so secure did he feel of the 
support of a practically unanimous 
nation, that fe and his colleagues 
had passed a self-denying ordin- 
ance, by virtue of which they were 
to address only their own constitu- 
ents, and to abstain from even dis- 
cussing the question of the /posi- 
tion of the House of Lords: but 
now, we have seen Mr. Trevelyan 
and the Lord Advocate in Scot- 
land addressing constituencies with 
which they have no connection, 
while Lord Hartington is adver- 
tised as about to do the same in 
England; and Mr. Gladstone, un- 
able to restrain his cacoethes lo- 
quendi, dribbles out his threats and 
Incentives to agitation at every 
railway station, and change-house 
on his road from one aristocratic 
roof to another. This febrile gar- 
rulity argues a consciousness of 
waning power and of impending 
defeat ; no Minister, confident in 
the support of a nation at his back, 
would think it necessary to be ap- 
pealing for it half-a-dozen times 
a-day, and be defying and threat- 
ening an enemy whom he did not 
fear. 

But if obvious considerations of 
policy require that the line of ac- 
tion adopted by the Conservative 
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party in the House of Commons 
should be regulated by an exclusive 
desire to strengthen the hands of 
the House of Lords, it becomes a 
matter of deepest importance to 
ascertain what course of conduct 
that House should pursue in vin- 
dication of their central position. 
On the one hand, if it be deter- 
mined to fight the battle on the 
actual ground occupied in July, 
and simply repeat Lord Cadogan’s 
amendment to the second reading 
of the Bill, we should apprehend 
that it would be a mere waste of 
time to attempt improving the 
Bill in Committee of the Lower 
House: in that case, the sooner 
the blow is struck, the better for 
all parties. On the other hand, 
if it be thought wiser to read the 
Bill a second time in the House of 
Lords, and then in Committee in- 
sert a clause similar to or analo- 

us with that moved by Colonel 

tanley in the House of Commons, 
it wan A be necessary to insert all 
the amendments of which, in the 
opinion of the House of Lords, 
the Bill is susceptible; for they 
must assume the possibility, at 
any rate, of the Government and 
the House of Commons accept- 
ing that reasonable condition. 
In that case it would probably 
be thought expedient that all 
the principal amendments should 
be pro , in the first instance, 
in the House of Commons. Fore- 
roost among them stands the pro- 
posal for enfranchising female rate- 

yers. This, it is true, is in 
the hands of a Liberal member, 
Mr. Woodall ; but the organisation 
of which he is the mouthpiece is 
eesentially non-political in its char- 
acter, and he courageously re- 
sisted last summer the importuni- 
ties of the Government to abandon 
it. -If, therefore, the House of 
Lords, as there is good reason to 
believe, is not indisposed to give 
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House of Commons. 
just as one or two of the other 
amendments moved by Mr.Eckroyd 
and Mr. Houldsworth are, we do 
not think them sufficiently import- 
ant to call for special notice, or 
to occupy time in an autumn 
session. A third course, that of 
reading the Bill a second time, 
and then postponing its remaining 
stages till May or June, would 
avoid all the inconveniences and 
dangers of amending it in Com- 
mittee. 

The great question, then, round 
which the interest, the hopes and 
fears, of the coming session will 


centre is, Which of the three modes ° 


of maintaining their constitutional 
position will the Lords adopt ? 

By repeating their vote on the 
second reading they would main- 
tain absolutely their position, and 
exclude rigorously all side issues. 
Time, an important factor in this 
case, would be saved, and oppor- 
tunities for intrigue greatly cur- 
tailed, while no one would be able 
to impute to them the slightest 
concession to the foolish and frantic 
agitation of the recess. 

On the other hand, by accepting 
the second reading, and takin 
their stand on the vital amend- 
ment in Committee, they would 
demonstrate beyond the possibility 
of misconstruction their acceptance, 
under proper conditions, of the ex- 
tension of household franchise to 
the counties, and would throw the 
whole onus of the loss of the meas- 
ure, visibly as well as morally, on 
the Government. The disadvan- 
tage and possible danger of that 
course lies in the time which would 
be consumed before the final issue 
could be arrived at. Recent ex- 

rience has shown that for the 

ouse of Lords to amend any im- 


[oa 


a favourable consideration to the 
question, Mr. Woodall will doubt- 
less be willing to reopen it in the 
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portant measure in a sense hostile 
to the will of a Radical Govern- 
ment, supported by a Radical ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
is to incur certain and ignominious 
defeat ; and it remains to be seen 
whether the exceptional circum- 
stances of an exceptional autumn 
session will make that course safe 
and practicable in November or 
December, which would be un- 
safe and impracticable in July or 
August. On the whole, though we 
are inclined to think the experi- 
ment might safely be tried, the 
advantages of the third course 
outweigh those of either of the 
others. Assuming it to be adopt- 
ed, the grave responsibility would 
then attach to the Government, 
should they determine to prorogue 
Parliament, of wasting the labours 
of their second autumn session as 
they wasted those of the session 
of 1884, and of electing one of the 
proverbial three courses—resigna- 
tion, dissolution, or reintroduc- 
tion of the Bill in 1885. The first 
would be justified by the precedent 
of 1783, but is not likely to be 
adopted ; the second may find fa- 
vour in the eyes of our impulsive 
Prime Minister, especially if about 
that time Lord Wolseley - has 
achieved some decided military 
or diplomatic success in the Sou- 
dan; the third would have the 
merit, signally wanting to Mr. 
Gladstone’s other enterprises, of 
John Bull obstinacy and dogged- 
ness. 

This brings us, in conclusion, to 
say a few words on the Ministerial 
position and prospects in the ap- 
proaching session. Apart from all 
the heat and fuss of processions 
and demonstrations, they cannot 
be said to be brilliant. On the 
one hand, moderate and intelligent 
Whigs, like Lords Cowper, Minto, 
Fitzwilliam,Fitz-Hardinge,and Na- 
pier, have given Ministers to under- 
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stand that they are not prepared 
to repeat the vote in November 
which was unsuccessful in July; 
while the immoderate Radicals 
thoughout the country have in- 
sisted upon a crusade against the 
very existence of the House of 
Lords. Between these two fires in 
his own camp, and confronted by a 
resolute Opposition, who, during 
a stormy recess, have proved their 
hold on the country to be genuine 
and strong, Mr. Gladstone may be 
counselled by the more prudent 
and provident of his colleagues to 
reject all these courses, and startle 
alike friends and foes by acknow- 
ledging that the response made by 
the country to his appeal has not 
been sufficiently unanimous to jus- 
tify further perseverance in a line 
of procedure which, adopted origin- 
ally for the sole purpose of facili- 
tating and expediting the passing 
of a comprehensive and complete 
measure of reform, has produced 
results of a directly opposite char- 
acter. 

Should such wise counsels pre- 
vail, and the Government be really 
in earnest to pass their scheme of 
Reform in the present Parliament, 
the Redistribution of Seats Bill 
would be not merely introduced 
but pressed steadily forward in the 
House of Commons as soon as it 
meets, and the autumn session be 
devoted to it. That so vast and 
grave a measureshould pass through 
all its stages even in one House 
during a short autumn session is 
perhaps hardly to be expected ; but 
all its main features and principles 
might certainly receive the shape 
the House of Commons desires, and 
both Houses would then meet in 
February not only with a full 
knowledge of the intentions of the 
Government with respect to the 
whole scheme, and the verdict of 
the House of Commons upon its 
leading features, but also of its 

2N 
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reception by the various classes 
and interests it so profoundly 
affects throughout the United 
Kingdom. Thus, and thus only, 
in our opinion, will the apparently 
impending crisis be averted, and 
a great—nay, stupendous—reor- 
ganisation of the whole electoral 
machinery and representative sys- 
tem be peacefully effected by and 
through the co-operation of both 
branches of the Legislature and all 
parties in the State. 

If, however, personal vanity, 
pique, or passion guide—as for his 
recent utterances there is too much 
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reason to fear they will guide— 
Mr. Gladstone’s decision, and he 
chooses war instead of peace, the 
Constitutional party in Parliament 
and in the country, while they 
must view with regret the excite- 
ment and confusion inseparable 
from such a struggle, can and will 
contemplate with equanimity, cour- 
age, and conviction of ultimate suc- 
cess, the result of a conflict which 
they did not challenge or originate, 
but from which they could not 
shrink without betraying their 
duty to their constituents and 
their country. 





